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A WEST COAST LUMBER LEADER. 


That the lumber industry is one, because of the many 
obstacles to be overcome in its various stages of logging, 
manufacturing and marketing, that demands brain and 
business talent of the highest order is conceded by all 
who have studied its many ramifications or who have 
been associated with the men whose time and talent are 
devoted to the promotion of this industry. To manage 
a great lumber business successfully is a task worthy 
the effort of the biggest and brainiest men of the country, 
and the manufacturing and selling of lum- 
ber is a business of which those engaged 
in it should be proud because of the con- 
cededly high caliber of the majority of 
men who are making this their life work. 

This industry has called big men to 
its field and has brought out the best in 
them. In practically every community 
where the lumber industry is a factor the 
lumberman will be found to be one of 
the most influential and important men 
of that community and taking the lead 
in every movement calculated to increase 
the importance of the community indus- 
trially, politically or socially. The ma- 
jority of these men have come up from 
the ranks. Many of them started as 
common laborers in the sawmills or in 
the woods. Others have begun their busi- 
ness careers in the lumber offices as ste- 
nographers or clerks and by intelligent 
application to business have succeeded in 
advancing to the top. The lumberman is 
usually a man of big ideas. He is ac- 
customed to computing Jumber in millions 
of feet. He is big hearted and charity 
seldom or never appeals to him in vain. 

Among the men who have helped to 
make the industry one in which every true 
lumberman may feel a pardonable pride 
is C. C. Bronson, secretary and treasurer 
of the Day Lumber Company, Seattle, 
Wash. Mr. Bronson has devoted practie- 
ally his entire life to the lumber industry. 
Characterized by a quiet dignity, he com- 
mands the respect of all who know him. 
Men who have known him intimately for 
years have never seen him show signs of 
anger, and his very calmness seems to 
have a quieting effect on those about him 
in times of excitement. Out on the Pa- 
cifie coast, where Mr. Bronson has made 
his home for many years, men as a rule 
on short acquaintance call one another by 
their ‘‘given’’ names, but there is some- 
thing in his dignified bearing and quiet, re- 
spect-commanding appearance that causes 
even those friends who have known him 
for years to address him as Mr. Bronson. On many ocea- 
sions when there has been heated discussion on opposite 
sides of questions brought up at gatherings of lumber- 
men, C. C. Bronson has been the man to rise at the 
crucial moment and with a quiet, practical suggestion 
pour oil on the troubled waters and point the way out of 
a threatened difficulty. Probably these qualities, more 
than any others, account for the high regard in which 
he is held by all who know him. 

Charles Clyde Bronson was born at Big Rapids, Mich., 
January 11, 1868. His grandfather was Gen. Stephen 
Bronson, of the Union Army, under whom C. C. Bron- 
son’s father served as a captain. His grandfather was 
also a lumber manufacturer, in a modest way, at Big 
Rapids. Mr. Bronson grew up and attended school in 
Big Rapids and in 1883, at the age of 15, went into the 
office of Hood, Gale & Co., manufacturers of white pine, 





where he gained his first lumber experience. He remained 
with this concern until it closed out its business five 
years later, when he went into the office of T. D. Stim- 
son’s logging operations near Big Rapids. In Big Rapids 
he married Miss Kate Deming and in July, 1889, moved 
to Rhinelander, Wis., where he entered the employ of 
the Underwood Lumber Company, with which he was ¢o1- 
nected as bookkeeper and later as sales manager until 
1892, at which time, its timber supply having become 
exhausted, the company began closing out its business 


there. J. C. Wixson, who is now president of the Day 





CHARLES CLYDE BRONSON, OF SEATTLE, WASH.: 
One of the Stalwart Figures in West Coast Lumber Manufacturing. 


Lumber Company, had been in charge of manufacturing 
and shipping for the Underwood Lumber Company and 
he and Mr. Bronson had become warm friends. These 
two bought the Underwood planing mill and under the 
firm name Wixson & Bronson they operated the planing 
mill until 1902, buying logs and timber and having them 
sawed at custom mills. 

Because of the increasing scarcity of timber in their 
vicinity they began looking for new fields in which to 
operate, and in the spring of 1902 Mr. Wixson went out 
to the Pacifie coast on a prospecting tour and looked 
over opportunities offered in the Northwest. While in 


Seattle he met J. D. Day, formerly of Rhinelander, and 
in the fall of 1902 Messrs. Wixson and Bronson pur- 
chased a two-thirds interest in the Day Lumber Company 
at Big Lake, Wash., where Mr. Day was then operating 
This plant has since 


a comparatively small sawmill. 


been developed into a large modern sawmill and shingle 
mill with a daily capacity of 90,000 feet of lumber and 
300,000 shingles. This company exhibited its red cedar 
sLingles at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seat- 
tle in 1909 and received a gold medal for their quality, 
since which time the ‘‘Gold Medal Brand’’ has been used 
as its shingle trademark. 

Mr. Bronson makes his home in Seattle, where in the 
White Building he has charge of the general sales office 
of the Day Lumber Company. Mr. Wixson, with whom 
he has been associated in business for twenty-two years, 
makes his home at Big Lake, where he 
has charge of the manufacturing and 
logging operations. J. D. Day, vice presi- 
dent of the company, resides in Seattle. 
He has fruit ranches and other interests 
to which he devotes much of his attention. 

Mr. Bronson is active in many social 
and industrial organizations and for many 
years has been an untiring worker in lum- 
ber association affairs. His associates 
have learned to give weight to his opin- 
ions because they know these are not 
born of snap judgment but rather of 
deep consideration. He was chairman of 
the joint grading committee of the old 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southwestern Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the Oregon & Washington Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association (all now out of 
existence as such) when uniform grading 
among the mills was accomplished. He 
has been a member of the grading com- 
mittee of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association ever since its or- 
ganization and has devoted much atten- 
tion to this, one of the most important 
of association activities. 

Mr. Bronson has a comfortable home in 
Denny-Blaine Park Addition to Seattle 
and is a family man in the true sense of 
the word, being the ‘father of two girls 
and three boys, all of whom live at home 
with their parents, the oldest boy and one 
daughter attending the University of 
Washington. Mr. Bronson is a thirty- 
second degree Mason, a Knight Templar 
and a member of Nile Temple of the 
Mystic Shrine. He is a member of the 
Rainier Club and the Metropolitan Club, 
being one of the organizers and charter 
members of the latter. He is a director 
of the Metropolitan Bank of Seattle, 
which has had a remarkable growth since 
its organization a few years ago, and he 
is an active member of Epiphany Parish 
of the Episcopal church, taking a great 
interest in his church work. 

Mr. Bronson is also treasurer of the Lumbermen’s In- 
demnity Exchange, a fire insurance organization operated 
by west coast lumber manufacturers. He is a member 
of the advertising committee of the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and in the absence of E. G. 
Griggs, who was in Europe during the first few months 
of organizing and putting in motion the association’s 
advertising campaign, Mr. Bronson was the active chair- 
man. Before the consolidation of the Pacific Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, the Southwestern Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Ore- 
gon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
he was treasurer of the first named organization. 

Mr. Bronson is a man of many parts, but above all is 
possessed of a wonderful amount of quiet dignity, a 
kindly disposition and a courteous manner that make for 
him hosts of friends who remain permanently his friends. 
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“Weed Quality” 


Doors 


are made with a two-fold purpose—to sell and to give satisfaction. 
Both of these factors are important and absolutely indispensable 
to the greatest success in the sale of any product. That Weed 
doors do combine these essentials is what we want,to prove to you, 


We Make Them in Their Entirety 


from the cutting of the tree, therefore have absolute supervision 
over all material that goes into them. When our final stamp of 
approval is placed on them they are really and truly ‘“Weed 
Quality’? doors—uniform in quality and perfect in workmanship. 
The two designs shown below—made with 3-ply Rotary cut 
Laminated Veneered Yellow Pine Panels—have been unusually 


good sellers. 
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“CALIFORNIA” 
Made in all sizes. 13g and 134 in. thick. 


“SHASTA” 
Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. 


On application, we will mail you < 
To Dealers—”*”" cen 


lithographed panoramic view of our 


entire plant, including beautiful Mount Shasta—size, 20x54. 





Write Today. 


Ask your jobber for quotations on WEED Sash and 
Doors and if he is unable to quote you, wire or 
write us and you will get the information promptly. 


eed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA 


Eastern Offices: 
KANSAS CITY, MO., 2925 Charlotte Rd. 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg. 
Telephone KEARNEY 2885. 





R. A. TOOMBS, Fort Worth, Tex. 












Visitors to the Pacific Coast are cordially invited to visit Weed and inspect the largest 
manufactory of White Pine Sash, Doors and Box Shooks on the Globe. 
































Mills at Winchester, 
(Vilas Co.) Wisconsin, 
in the Heart of 
Home of Good Birch. 


Gen. Sales Office, 














Big Value 
Birch 


to meet the present day demand for 
better quality and elimination of waste 
originates in the tree. 


1x5” & wider No. 1 Com. Birch 
1x4” & wider No. 2 Com. Birch 


Both grades 6’ and longer, with only 6 
to 8% 6 ft. You receive all the red and 
wide lumber our logs produce. 


Ask for prices. 





























Try ours. 


Turtle Lake Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





































We can ship Mixed Cars 
of Hemlock, White Pine, 
White Cedar Shingles and 
Posts—Lath. 
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LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 





Washington Spruce 
Old Growth Yellow Fir 


Fir and Spruce Doors in mixed 





cars with Spruce and Fir Lum- 





ber and Red Cedar Shingles. 





Willapa Lumber Co., 


Columbia Box & Lbr. Co., South Bend, Wash. 


National Lumber & Mfg. Co., Hoquiam, Wash, A. J. West Lumber Co., - Aberdeen, Wash, 
S. E. Slade Lumber Co., 
American Mill Co.,  - 





M. T. Owens, 727 Lmuber Exchange, 
linneapolis, Minn, 
T.P.White,1270 PeoplesGas Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 
L. B. Pankey, Special Representative, | M. E. Magruder, 
1270 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Aberdeen, Wash. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


WILLAPA HARBOR 





GRAYS HARBOR 





REPRESENTATIVES 








O. H. Sample, 
E. L. Evans, 





Exclusive Selling Agents: 


S. B. Cogshall. 


P. G. Conover, 









Raymond, Wash. | Quinault Lumber Co., + Raymond, Wash. 
Cram Lumber Co., = - Raymond, Wash. 


Donovan Lumber Co., - Aberdeen, Wash. 
Wilson Bros. & Co., + - Aberdeen, Wash. 





- White Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Chemical Bidg., St. Louis, Mo, 
Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
- - - Peoria, Ill. 
Chamber Com., Denver, Colo, 


Try Our National Brand Doors. 
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Letting the Big Things Wait Has Some 
Compensating Advantages. 


The lumber business just now is suffering from a 


disposition of the American people to ‘‘let the big, 


things wait.’’ It is suffering more than some other 
industries because it is a business of big things. High 
money has made the apartment house builder slow to 
embark in new enterprises. Decreased freight move- 
ment, or something else, has kept the railroads out of 
market. The tendency of merchants to buy in small lots 
for present requirements rather than to indulge in big 
stocks has kept the factories from piling up big outputs. 

The man who makes or seils the little things that go 
for a nickel or a dime is not complaining so much. 
‘‘Easy goes, easy comes’’ is the new American motto. 
The American idea of thrift can not talk in terms 
smaller than a dollar. So we set merrily to work to 
save the pounds and let the pennies take care of them- 
selves. 

But if the lumber business suffers because it is a 
business of big things there are some compensating 
advantages. Big things may be put off, but the longer 
they are put off the more insistent they become. The 
little thing may be put off and forgotten forever, but 
the big thing ultimately must be done. When we begin 
doing the big things business will respond quickly and in 
volume. Already there are indications that that hour 
is close at hand; in that prosperity, such are the com- 
pensating advantages of the situation, the lumber busi- 
ness will be a prominent participant. 





The Retailer, Like the Farmer, Should 
Cultivate All His Acreage. 


The public would not have a high opinion of a man 
who invested good money in a farm and then sat down 
and waited for the crops to come up of their own sweet 
will. Such a man would reap nothing but weeds. The 
farmer has to cultivate his farm—and it is eminently 
better to cultivate a small farm thoroughly than a large 
farm in spots. 

Yet here and there one will find a man opening a 
retail lumber yard and then sitting down and waiting 
for the trade to come. Of course, some will come, just 
as some marsh hay will grow on the farm. But marsh 
hay and trade that just came seldom made any farmer 
or retailer rich. 

The retail lumberman ought to cultivate his field quite 
as much as the farmer ought to cultivate his. He ought 
to reap what comes up and plant for the future. He 
ought not only to sow the seed of advertising and good 
service but he ought to get out over his farm (other 
wise known as his community) once in a while and see 
if there isn’t a chance to cultivate his field by cultivat- 
ing his neighbors. 

It would be much better to take a quiet census of a 
small neighborhood and know just who ought to build, 
and who is likely to build, and who might be per- 
suaded to build by a little tactful missionary work, than 
to depend on the trade that just comes from a whole 
county. The American farmer is not lacking in thrift 
and a friendly word in his ear that he could build that 
barn right now cheaper than he could have built in many 
years, or will likely be able to build it for many years 
to come, might bring results. It is worth trying, any- 
how. : 

You have to be tactful about that kind of cultivation. 
You must make the man see that you are making the 
suggestion as much for his own good as for yours. But 
if you do it, and do it right, you will be cultivating your 
field instead of neglecting it, and you will reap some- 
thing besides marsh hay and the trade that just comes. 





Booking Large Orders for Future De- 
livery on a Low Market Is Unwise. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers on the Pacific coast 
report the receipt of many offers of large orders for 
yard stock at present prices to be shipped after Janu- 
ary 1, with dating anywhere from February to April 1. 
Offers for several hundred cars on such a basis are made 
nearly every year at this time. This kind of business 
by the large buyers has been termed ‘‘speculative buy- 
ing,’’ but looking into the exact situation the question 
may be asked: In the usually accepted sense of the 
term, is it speculative buying? There might be a condi- 
tion of the market that would warrant the use of that 
expression, but it surely does not apply at this time. 
With the exception of those on one or two items lumber 
and shingle prices are at the lowest point they have 
been for several years, in many instances being ad- 
mittedly below the cost of production. With the pro- 
duction on the Coast not more than half normal, if that 
much, and with a certainty that a further reduction 
will be made next month; with comparatively few mills 
with dry stocks on hand now, to conceive of prices 
being any lower after January 1 than they are now is 
almost impossible. On the other hand, there is every 
reason tu believe that prices will be higher at that time. 
These things being true, such buying as mentioned 
might better be termed ‘‘sure thing’’ buying than 
speculative buying. 

That any manufacturers will be unwise enough to 
enter into any such contract, with everything to lose 
and nothing to gain, is doubtful. With prices at the 
bottom, they can go in only one direction, and that 
is up. 

To encourage such buying at any time would seem 
to be unwise on the part of the manufacturer, for he is 
always at a disadvantage. Should he book a large 


order for future delivery at a current price and the 
market decline before he had made delivery, the buyer 
ecould—and does—cancel his orders, while, on the other 


hand, should prices advance the manufacturer would be 
under the painful necessity of fulfilling his contract and 
making delivery of material that he might otherwise 
sell at the ruling market, bringing him greater returns. 

Surely, manufacturers are wise who decline to book 
these large orders for future delivery on present prices 
and who book only the necessary orlers to keep things 
moving, keeping their order files in condition at all 
times to take advantage of the rising market that is 
sure to come with the new year. 
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Wood May Lose Its Birthright Tempo- 
rarily, But Never Permanently. 


Under the caption ‘‘Wood and the Naval War’’ the 
Timber Trades Journal of London refers to an interest- 
ing feature in connection with the sinking of one of the 
English ships lost in the present war and makes the 
significant statement that ‘‘wood has, on many occa- 
sions, temporarily lost its birthright, but scarcely ever 
permanently.’’ 


Many attempts have been made, apparently with sue- 
cess. to substitute other materials for wood for certain 
uses, but when put to the supreme test the substitutes 
have failed and wood has again come into its own. In 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is published an 
extract from a leading journal representing the paper 
mill industry showing that concrete has proved unsatis- 
factory and undesirable for floors in paper mills and 
that engineers are now turning back to wood, urging the 
use of creosoted wood blocks as the ideal material for 
this purpose. 

That the wooden sheath may again be used in naval 
construction is predicted by the Timber Trades Journal, 
which says: 
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Need of Neutrality Evident in Peace 
as in War. 


In the moving picture theaters now, 








with all the war 


pictures, is displaved aph request from the 
: 





President of the United that the spectators 


observe silence and thereby preserve neutrality as the 
war scenes are shown. In consequence there is a total 
absence of demonstration. In truth, there is little in 


the ordinary war pictures to stir an audience up to a 
1 fl if there were, that 
‘ved is fair to assume. In 


do not applaud even the American flag 





fact, often we 
when it apy 

But, if there is a neutrality of war, why not a neu- 
trality of peace? If a neutrality in affairs abroad, why 
not a neutrality concerning affairs at home? If a neu 
trality as between nations why not a neutrality between 


men? 





When the world comes back to its senses, wien the 
country gets back to normal again, it would 
be well for pres dents to pre ach and for others to prac- 
tice some such neutrality as that—dealing even-handed 
justice to laborer and farmer and retailer and even the 
hated capitalist, without fear or favor, but especially 


without fear. 





A Feature of a Great Exposition That 
Appeals to All Lumbermen. 


Out on the Pacific coast, at San Francisco, t 
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At the Sar the lumbermen and 
Hoo-Hoo of i are building a Lumber- 
men’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo that will serve 
and club house for lumbermen, their families 

1e Those who at- 
tended the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, 
recall the comfortable and cozy resting place afforded 
> House of Hoo-Hoo, and at the Seattle exposition 
s to be rested, refreshed and 
entertained at the Hov-Hoo House will always remem- 
ber it gratefully. 

The Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at 
the San Francisco exposition, besides in the same way 
affording a resting place and club house for its members 
and their families and friends, will contain an exhibit 





1@ coast 





and friends attending the exposition. 





whose pleasure it was 





eading commercial woods of the Pacific coast, 

so that the building will fill a double purpose. 
Unfortunately, at the San Francisco exposition no 

Forestry Building is being provided. There will be 


manufactured lumber exhibits in the Agricultural Build- 
ing. The Oregon State Building is constructed of logs 
from that great timber State and bears a resemblance to 
the Forestry Buildings at both the Portland and Seattle 
expositions. But in the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo will be found the best practical 
exhibits of commercial woods of the Pacifie coast. 
Lumbermen, whether members of Hoo-Hoo cr not, 
should support this undertaking in a practical way. 
The larger 
ciations of lumbermen have contributed liberally and 
fo the extent of their ability to the construction and 
operation of this building. But suflicient funds are 
not yet at hand. Lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo are gener- 
ally asked to secure memberships, good for the entire 
life of the exposition, which will begin February 20, 
1915, and continue until December 1 of that year, at a 
eost of but $9.99. Probably thirty-two to thirty-five 
thousand dollars will be required to carry through the 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo at San 
Francisco, and not all of this is yet in sight. Lumber- 
men and Hoo-Hoo of the Pacifie coast States especially 
should rally to the aid of the project. The building’s 
board of governors is composed of some of the leading 
lumbermen of San Francisco and they are giving their 
time and money generously to the project, for it is 
worthy and will be carried out to a successful comple- 
tion—the people of California, and those of San Fran- 


lar, have a reputation for doing things. 
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How Should Manufacturing Cost Be 
Distributed Upon the Grades? 


This much vexed question is again brought forward 
in a new and excellent book upon ‘‘ Lumber Manufacturing 
Costs,’’ of which a review appears elsewhere. The author 
in discussing the pricing of inventories lists these three 
methods that are in use: A—Cost price; B—Selling or 
market price less a deduction for handling charge; C— 
Fixed price. Regarding the first method he says: 

The prices obtained in the Northwest for ordinary com- 
mercial lumber, produced at a cost of, say, $11 a thousand, 
vary from $8.50 to $40 a thousand. In hardwoods the 
variations are much greater. It is evident that it costs 
precisely the same amount to saw, edge, trim, grade and 








pile a erade board as one of the lowest grade of 
“mill ru For this reason the cost can not be appor 
tioned way as between high and low grades: in fact, 





to attempt to do so would be to destroy the cost principle 
at the outset. It naturally follows, therefore, that if the 
yard contains an overwhelming preponderance of low grade 
lumber the cost price is not the best basis. In general prac- 
tice, however, it will be found that, for commercial lumber, 
the cost basis works out excellently, while for “hardwood” 
lumber it does not always do so. In this case the prices 
vary more than in commercial lumber and the cost is higher 
There may be an active demand for high grade oak or gum, 
lenving a high percentage of low grade lumber in the yards: 
and if the inventory be priced at cost this will result in 

ins profit which is not only unrealized but is 
F izable under any circumstances. On the 
other hand, presuming that the low grade boards have been 
disposed of and the high grade Inmber remains in the pile, 
the results for the year will in all probability show a loss 
if the inventory be priced at cost, and it is very much to 
be doubted whether the results arrived at on this basis 
disclose what has actually been accomplished by the mill 
during the period under consideration. 









As to the second method of inventorying, present mar 
ket price less cost of handling and allowance for dete- 
rioration, the author justly savs that this produces a 
fluctuating standard of price with successive inventories, 
and a market price of $20 today may decline before the 
lumber in pile is sold, thus anticipating in the inventory 
a profit that has not been realized. He appears to favor 
the establishment of fixed prices for each grade, ‘‘ based 
on a price below which the market has never fallen, less 
a deduction for handling charges, breakage and de- 
grade, selling, expenses ete.’’ This method disregards 
both the manufacturing cost and the current market 
value of lumber on hand; and sets the inventory stand 
ard by the price level of those periods when lumber is 
sold at less than its actual manufacturing cost, as is 
true to a large degree at the present time. This author 
acknowledges that this is a departure from the methods 
followed in other manufacturing lines, where ‘‘cost or 
market price, whichever is the lower,’’ is the most widely 
accepted rule; and he appears to consider the innovation 
necessary because of the straw man he sets up and then 
proceeds to tear to pieces in the extended quotation 
above—the impossibility of an equitable prorating of 
costs upon the various grades. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, does not con- 
sider this problem insurmountable or even remarkably 
difficult. Suppose the production for a given period has 
been as follows, the prices shown being current market 
with proper deductions: 





100,000 feet A grade 2,700 
200,000 feet B grade 4,800 
300,000 feet C grade 4,500 
600,000 feet $12,000 





Point of Contact 


(See page 66. ) 











Now assume that the actual cost of manufacture h 
been $9,000, as shown by the manufacturing cost su 
mary. It is an easy matter to prorate this cost agai: 
the various grades as follows: 


100,000 feet A. grade Ot S20i25 «oes ccc ce Saceecastice $ 2,¢ 
PORUOD Toot BH Brake At BIB, ...6.< occ ss cvs 0 e000 6 3,¢ 
BOD MOO Teck TC erate BE BID 2S 3 oe oo 6502005 sr owees oH 

$ 9,0 


Suppose also that the yard inventory at the beginni: 
of the period showed 275,000 feet of A grade, pric: 
at $21 (this pricing having been produced according 
the above principle), and that the yard inventory at t 
end of the period showed 300,000 feet on hand. T 
pricing of current inventory would then be produc 
somewhat as follows: 


Opening inventory 275,000 feet at $21 .........$5,775 
Carrying charge - PRE EE 82 
$5,857 


Less sales for month, 75,000 feet at $21.30 cost... 1,597 


200,000 feet 
Manufactured 100,000 feet at $20.25 ....... 2,025 


Current inventory 300,000 feet at $20.4714 . $6, 285.' 


Next month the same price figures may be extend 
against the product of the mill for the month in tl 
different grades, producing a total either greater o 
smaller than the total mill cost; and then by prorati: 
new cost prices per thousand will be produced for th: 
month that will exactly distribute the cost upon the 
product, and which while larger or smaller than grad 
prices used for that purpose this month will be in tl 
same relative ratio, While market prices fluctuate s 
verely, the relationship between the various grade 
changes in smaller proportion, and will need only infré 
quent revision. 

The author’s plan of inventorying at a fixed price 
near the lowest previous price level (and therefor 
below the average price level and the average cost of 
production) produces each month as to the product 
manufactured a fictitious loss, and as to the product 
sold a fictitious profit, which balance each other in the 
monthly result only when manufacture and sales aré 
equal. The plan recommended uses a fixed price only to 
express a fixed ratio between the grades, and so adjusts 
the prices monthly that the product put into stock ear 
ries with it the exact aggregate cost of manufacture 
When it is sold the profit exhibited in the sale is an 
actual profit over its cost of manufacture, not in the 
particular month in which it was manufactured but com- 
puted as an average over all the lumber remaining in the 
yard at the last inventory. 

If it be thought desirable, whenever the market price 
of lumber at its location in the yard goes below the 
actual cost of manufacture as here distributed over the 
grades the inventory price may be correspondingly scaled, 
producing a market loss for that operating period. When 
the market recovers, however, the inventory price should 
be restored to the cost basis, producing for that period 
a market profit (not an operating profit); and if the 
cycle is completed within the operating year these two 
items will tend to offset each other in the year’s results. 
For this reason it is not important to compensate in the 
monthly balance sheets for market depressions that may 
be anticipated to be only of a temporary character. ; 





Making Desirable Government Publi- 
cations Available. 


The wealth of information on various matters relat 
ing to the lumber industry contained in Government 
publications is very largely unknown even to many of 
the more prominent and more widely informed persons 
in that industry, and it must be concluded that this is 
so largely because the Government does not use the 
same modern methods of exploitation of its publications 
that would be used by any private publisher. Even 
when a Government publication is known to supply the 
information which is needed the procedure required in 
securing it is in itself a matter of considerable incon 
venience. The Government will not accept its own post 
age stamps in payment of the 5 or 10 or 15 cents which 
it is necessary to remit and the fee upon a postal money 
order or express order of this size is a somewhat exor 
bitant percentage of the remittance. The Outlook re 
cently contained an excellent suggestion to the effect 
that publications for sale by the Government should be 
made available at any postoftice. Monthly lists of suc! 
publications should be posted for perusal at the office 
and should be ordered by the postmaster for any appli 
cant upon deposit of the stated sum or at no charge it 
case of the many valuable free publications. 

It is probable that by some such expedient the sak 
of Government publications would be more than three 
fold what it is at present, and it would thus be possibli 
for the Forest Service, for example, to be more libera 
in its printed matter; printing in bulletins and circular: 
some of the valuable information in its possession tha 
has not yet been published, and reprinting its issue 
that have been allowed to go out of print, although the 
information they contained is unavailable in any othe: 
form. 
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The War on Wood---A Few Sociological Considerations. 


In what has been said in immediately preceding issues 
| opposition to the campaign being waged against wood 
id in behalf of various substitutes in building construc 
on the chief reliance has been placed upon cold facts 
ud figures. It was well to place these prominently in 
© foreground because the opponents of wooden con 
ruction have relied entirely upon statements unsup 
orted by any basie experience, They say that wooden 
iildings will burn, that shingle roofs will burn, but they 
uve never anywhere shown what proportion of wooden 
uildings or of shingle roofs actually do burn in any 
ity’s yearly fire experience compared with the fires in 
uildings with walls and roof constructed of the mate 
als that they are offering in substitution. It had for 
ome time been known that in Milwaukee, as far as is 
uown the only city that keeps its records in a manner 
ov reveal the information, fires are more plentiful and 
nore costly in buildings of brick, stone and other fire 
esisting types of wall construction than they are in 
iuildings entirely of wood. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
aus shown that the same is true for Chicago, taking all 
lasses of buildings from the records of the Fire In- 
surance Patrol. The records of the Chicago fire depart- 
ment, in as far as they can be depended upon to show 
uvthing, also indicate the same fact. The AMERICAN 
I.UMBERMAN has also shown by its own original com- 
pilation of the statisties of all dwelling house fires oc- 
curring in Chicago in 1913 that the average frame dwell 
ng in Chicago offers a home more secure from the danger 
of fire than the average brick dwelling. Making a like 
original tabulation of all communicated fires in Chicago 
for 1913 (meaning by that fires that 
than one building) it became apparent that the ratio of 
loss to value in such fires was much heavier for alleged 
fireproof construction than for those buildings built of 
wood, and that while the number of frame dwellings in- 


involved more 


97 


volved in these communicated fires (127) was considerably 
larger than those of the other class of construction (69) 
the entire loss on building and contents on all these frame 
iwellings was smaller than the loss involved in the burn- 
ing of a single brick flat building. 

The above facts will have to be disposed of before 
those agitators who are advocating the extension of the 
fire limits of Chicago to the city limits will have made 
their ease. There are, however, other factors of the sit- 
iation to which, as far as is known, no one has as yet 
viven any consideration, bearing on the effect upon the 
social welfare of any community involved in the prohi- 
bition of frame construction. 

Those who have been accustomed to consider only the 
superficial aspects of a city’s life, who have not accus 
tomed themselves to studying into the deeper underlying 
causes of community evolution, may have some difficulty 
in following this argument, but those readers who are 
familiar with the residence neighborhoods of Chicago, 
or of any other large city, can substantiate what will 
here be said from their own experience. They will recall 
that twenty or twenty-five years ago Englewood, merely 
as one instance, was a neighborhood largely of privately 
It had evolved slowly from the prairie 
and gradually built up its system of street improvements, 
along which streets comfortable rows of frame houses 
with ample yard space gradually grew up. 


owned residences. 


The time came when frame construction was no longer 
permitted in Many of the frame houses, 
however, still stand there along Yale and Harvard and 
Stewart avenues and other residence streets; and they 
still constitute the chief attractiveness of that part of 
the city. Where are the private residences of brick or 
stone that have come in to beautify and improve that 
part of the city since it was included in the fire limits? 
There are a few of the more expensive type; there are 
practically none comparing in medium size and in mod- 
erate cost with the frame dwellings of the earlier period. 
There has been a great deal of brick and stone construe- 
tion in that part of the city during the latter period, 
but it is represented by flats and apartment buildings. 
The family that owns its own home in Englewood even 
at the present time is chiefly the family living in a frame 
house that was built before the prohibition of such con- 
struction went into effect; the added population is of 
renters—people who live in Englewood this year and who 
next year will live in Hyde Park or Woodlawn or in some 
one of the vast number of flats that within the last few 
years have been built in the section reached by the 
elevated railroad along the Northshore. Englewood has 
gained in the number of its floating population; it has 
lost a large number of its home owners, a large colony 
of whom have gone farther south on the Rock Island 
suburban road and have built themselves new homes at 
3everly Hills, Longwood, Walden and Tracy, beyond the 
reach of the fire limits. Some of the more expensive of 
these residences are of brick or concrete; a few are of 
stucco or of brick veneer upon frame; most of them, in- 
cluding some of the very best and most commodious of 
the many beautiful homes of that section of the city, are 
of frame construction. These people were really driven 
out of Englewood by the fire limits. Englewood lost its 
attraction as a high class residence neighborhood with the 


Englewood. 


coming of flats and apartment buildings, and the pro- 
hibition of frame construction was a large factor in 
their introduction. 

This same influence has been at work in many sections 
of Chicago that years ago were exclusive residence dis- 
tricts. In practically the entire South side of Chicago, 
east of State Street, fine residence properties today are 
worth but a small proportion of their value fifteen or 
twenty years ago. They will not bring a rental anywhere 
near compensatory upon their original cost. 
residences have 


High grade 
rooming or boarding houses. 
Churches that were once well supported by a home own- 
ing congregation have gone to seed. 

This is not a condition peculiar to the South side. 
Drive out on Sheridan Road, that beautiful automobile 
thoroughfare that meanders out past the North side parks 
along the North shore, out to and beyond Evanston. 
Note the prosperous looking, well constructed apartment 
buildings, the snappy stores, the bright lights of the 
streets at night, the well dressed crowds upon the side- 
walks. It has the appearance of being one of the more 
desirable residence neighborhoods of the city, and in 
many ways it is. The construction is almost entirely of 
brick and stone and should therefore gladden the eyes 
of the enemies of wood. 


become 


Please notice, however, how few 
private dwellings are interspersed among the apartment 
This beautiful neighborhood is chiefly a colony 
of transients and in almost every other one of these 
homes (if a flat may be termed a home) roomers are 
kept for the purpose of helping to pay the rent of these 
handsome apartments. In order to find the private resi- 
dence district ®f Sheridan Park it is necessary to go 
farther west on Wilson Avenue, where upon Beacon and 
Malden and Dover streets will be found beautiful, stately 
private residences, with some apartment buildings, the 
privately owned dwellings being very largely of frame 
Take a street car farther west, past Ra- 
venswood, one of whose streets of frame dwellings was 
pictured in the Chicago Daily News a year or more ago 
as having been selected by a European building expert as 
one of the most beautiful streets in the world—a street 
of frame buildings. Flats and the fire limits have not 
yet reached Ravenswood. People own their homes here, 
and there is a community spirit. Neighbors are neighbors. 

These are facts that should receive the serious consid- 


luildings. 


construction. 


eration of those citizens of any city who are really in- 
terested in the upbuilding of the community along sound 
lines and in the fostering of civie pride and the spirit 
of good citizenship in general. That city is the most 
securely founded in which there is the largest proportion 
of home owners. Neither should one miss the signifi- 
cance of another fact that is widely known in Chicago: 
With the announcement of war in Europe building opera- 
tions within the fire limits of Chicago were largely sus- 
pended, whether of mercantile or flat buildings. They 
were to be carried on largely upon borrowed money, 
which at 7 percent did not offer an attractive outlook. 
Coincident with this cessation of such building opera- 
tions, however, there sprang up in Chicago a remarkable 
interest in suburban real estate subdivisions, The deal- 
ers in such properties began to use page and half-page 
advertisements in the daily papers. They sold thousands 
of lots to people who suddenly became possessed with 
the desire to own their own homes. In many eases the 
sale included a dwelling already constructed, or an agree- 


ment by the seller to build one for the purchaser. These 
people were not relying upon borrowed money. Such 


cash as was involved in these transactions they drew 
from the savings banks, whose deposits were depleted 
from this cause by many thousands of dollars, and the 
money was put into circulation. In as far as these pur- 
chases were made partly upon the instalment plan by 
means of payments yet to be made the buyers mortgaged 
the future and to that extent showed their faith in the 
future of the community. How many of these new homes 
to be added to Chicago’s fixed wealth are to be built 
in other than frame construction? An extremely small 
percent. How many of these sales would have been pos- 
sible under such circumstances if. frame construction were 
not available? Many absurd statements have been made 
to the effect that moderate sized dwellings of brick or 
conerete are actually cheaper than those of frame con- 
struction. Let those who believe this go to any real 
estate dealer, get his price upon a frame house to be 
built to order with the purchase of a lot, and then ask 
him what the price will be for the same plan in brick 
That is a practical test of the actual dif- 
ferences in cost that can readily be made at no expense 
by any citizen of any city where real estate dealers are 
offering to sell built-to-order houses. 


or conerete. 





QUERY AND 


OF INTEREST IN CANADA ALSO. 


I read in your paper some time ago of a test having been 
made in some of the States re shingle roofs and fireproof 
roofs. I have an idea it was in Milwaukee, and that the 
percentage of fires was less on shingle roofs than on any 
other kind of roof: also the amount of loss in dollars and 
cents was less on frame buildings than on fireproof buildings. 
I would be obliged if you weuld send me a copy of this 
article. 

[The above inquiry comes from a prominent Canadian 
lumberman who has duly been referred to the consider- 
able mass of information recently published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on this subject, a further inter- 
esting instalment of which also appears in this issue.— 
EDITOR. | 


STANDARD SIZES OF CYPRESS PICKETS. 


I would thank you very much if you would give me the 
lengths, widths and thicknesses of cypress pickets considered 
by the trade as standard. 

[The table of estimated weights of cypress mention 
the following sizes of pickets: 1;;xl7;, 2, 3 and 4 feet 
long; 33x48, 4 feet long; 1y,xlyy square, 2,3 and 4 feet 
long; %4x2l%, 2, 3 and 4 feet long. These may therefore 
be considered standard sizes, although this does not 
necessarily imply that all these sizes are carried in stock 
at all times by every manufacturer.—EDIToR. ] 


DURABILITY OF YELLOW PINE. 


Will you be kind enough to write me fully regarding the 
difference in the lasting quality or durability of longleaf 
yellow pine grown in the hill countries in Aiabama or, rather, 
in north Alabama, and the longleaf grown in extreme south- 
ern Alabama flat land, south Georgia, Florida and southern 
Misstssippi? You will recall that the low flat southern land 
has a quick growth and coarse grain, while, to the contrary, 
the hilly country grows close grain and it appears to be 
much firmer. 

[The above inquiry comes from a sawmill man in 
Alabama. The strength of timber or its ability to re 
sist strain is in any given species (excluding the in- 
fluence of defects) roughly proportional to the weight 
of the pieces. Timber of dense growth makes a stronger 
beam. The durability of yellow pine under exposure 
to weather depends, first, upon whether it is heart wood 
or sap wood, the former being the more durable, and 
railroad specifications usually call for at least 90 per- 
cent heart wood; second, upon the density of the struc- 
ture of the wood and the proportion of the hard or sum- 
mer wood to the more open spring rings of annual 
growth. The presence of resin undoubtedly is to some 
extent a factor in waterproofing wood structure, mois- 
iure being the necessary element of fungous decay; but 


COMMENT. 


this is a factor that can not be readily measured and 
its influence has been a matter of some dispute and has 
not been scientifically determined. 

For use in interior or protected situations not ex- 
posed to direct moisture or to an unusually humid at- 
mosphere there is no practical difference in durability 
between fast grown and slow grown yellow pine of what- 
ever variety. The durability of dry wood is very great 
in all except where subjected to mechanical 
wear, as in floors. Here of course the denser sort of 
yellow pine, rift sawn, is desirable, especially for factory 
or store flooring.—EDITOR.] 





species 


WANTS AN OUTLET FOR WILLOW. 

We wish you would put us in communication with some of 
the consumers of southern willow. We are about to manu- 
facture some, but the trade is new to us and we do not know 
just how to handle it. If you can do this the favor will be 
duly appreciated. 

[The Federal Forest Service some time ago sent out 
a statement to the effect that the manufacturers of 
artificial limbs were having some difficulty in securing 
a supply of willow wood for their use. It would be well 
therefore to get in touch with this particular trade. 
Willow is also used in the manufacture of baseball bats, 
certain portions of boats, furniture shelving and to some 
extent for wagon boards. Its largest use is in the manu- 
facture of boxes and crates and willow is also exten- 
tively used for the ‘manufacture of excelsior and latterly 
in the interior parts of pianos. At various times in the 
past the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received inquiries 
as to where willow could be obtained and it is possible 
that some of our readers may be in the market at this 
time.—EDITor. ] 


LUMBER SHEDS FOR END PILING. 

We have your 1909 book of Lumber Shed Construction by 
Met L. Saley. We are about to build a pretty large shed 
and have noticed in your book where some lumber yards 
have their lumber piled on end. Ve would like to know 
whether this is satisfactory or not and, if an improvement on 
the other method, would like to know what the advantage is. 
Can you give us this information? If you can we will be 
glad to have you do it, or if you will furnish us with the 
names of some yards equipped in this manner we will write 
them. 

[There are a number of sawmills that practice 
end piling of certain grades of their product, particu- 
larly perhaps in the maple flooring industry. There are 
also some retail lumber yards that practice this to an 
extent. It would be desirable to develop the most recent 
facts in regard to this practice and reports are requested 
from all those readers who are in touch with this sub- 
ject.—EDirTor. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The belief that general business conditions are rap- 
idly becoming better is borne out by manufacturers 
and dealers in reports of a steady increase in busi 
ness since early last week. Trade shows steady gains 
in all lines. The cold weather throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley and a turn for the better in the financial 
situation have acted as a tonie to business. Railroad 
business is better today than it has been for many 
months. The Illinois Central is shipping large amounts 
of farm machinery south to New Orleans, where it is 
loaded on ships and taken through the Panama Canal 
to South America. Huge foreign orders for all kinds 
of woolen goods have been placed in New England 
and the steel mills are busily engaged on foreign 
orders. The supplies for the warring nations of Eu- 
rope have greatly enhanced the custom house figures 
of Boston. The week ending November 14 exports 
from that port reached a total of $2,963,594, against 
$932,306 for the same week a vear ago. While the 
lumber exporters have not yet felt the full effects of 
the improvement, Great Britain is buying American 
and Canadian timber in large lots. Spruce deals are 
being shipped as fast as carriers can be secured to 
earry the cargoes, and there is a splendid inquiry 
for pulpwood and wood pulp. Last week there was 
a reported inquiry from abroad for 1,000,000 cords of 
pulpwood for 1915 delivery. A vast amount of rail- 
road ties and large timbers has been forwarded by 
agents of British interests to mills on the Pacifie coast 
and the South. The farmer has received greater bene 
fits from the war than have those engaged in any other 
industry and he has had a ready market for all the 
grain he had to sell, and at the best prices in years. 
This should mean more money for sound investments 
and permanent improvements and should help things 
along for 1915. The statistical expert of the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts that next year will 
be planted the greatest wheat area in history. 

* * * 






The improvement in other lines has been reflected in 
the lumber business in the last week. In Chicago alone 
several million feet of yellow pine yard stock have 
been disposed of at prices, it is claimed, from $1 to 
$2 higher than a week ago. Talks with several of 
the big mill representatives in the last day or two 
indicate a notable effort to give the general lumber 
trade a big boost. One gentleman said that since the 
beginning of the week the call for lumber in all the 
leading lines had increased, especially in the middle 
West. These orders are not confined, as they have 
been for months, to comparatively small lots of as- 
sorted stuff and for immediate delivery, but some of 
the larger yards have placed orders running into the 
million feet, for future delivery. As far as the lum- 
ber business is concerned, however, extended buying 
can not be expected until the railroads get into the 


market with their purchasing power. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that several of the lines have placed 
and are placing orders for lumber, the railroad de- 
mand can scarcely be expected to be fully revived un- 
til the roads find ways and means of meeting the 
charges on bonds now outstanding and are placed in a 
position to pay dividends on outstanding stock. The 
paralysis that affected the security markets follow- 
ing the declaration of war has been a serious deter- 
rent to the lumber business throughout the country 
because it stopped the expansion of railroad and in- 
dustrial enterprise. Thus the demand for large amounts 
of timber and lumber that in normal periods go into 
new railroad building, car equipment and renewals on 
the lines, as well as into building and enlarging the 
corporation plants, has largely been absent. This 
larger requirement is the kind that makes for a boom 
in the lumber trade. For months the demand has 
been restricted largely to the ordinary requirement, 
with the big corporations and the railroads to a pre- 
dominant degree left out. Despite this lack of larger 
requirements lumber distribution has been fairly 
steady, and of considerable volume in respect to re- 
tail stocks which go into buildings in the cities and in 
the rural communities, and were it not for the fact 
that the banks, justly or unjustly, advanced money 
rates the volume charged to building account would 
be considerably larger than it has been. But notwith- 
standing these setbacks there seem to be positive indi- 
cations that the lumber demand is increasing in activ- 
ity and that a heavy volume is promised in a short 
time, although probably not until inventory has been 
taken. It is the consensus, however, that the demand 
during the next three months will measurably make 
up for the lost time experienced during the last sev- 
eral months. The belief is based upon the fact that 
buying all through the year has been largely to meet 
current wants, while stocking ahead has been avoided, 
this resulting in stocks being badly out of line. Cur 
tailment of mill output has also been general, so that 
now there are no burdensome surpluses and in many 
eases there are scarcities that mean only one thing, 
and that is prices will be greatly enhanced. The 
curtailment has given the mill operators opportunity 
to get a grip on values, which is having a strength- 
ening effect on the market at large. In this respect 
the situation is healthy. Yellow pine manufacturers 
are practically all agreed that the market is stiffer. 
Dimension is scarce and undoubtedly will be scarcer. 
Therefore there is every reason to believe that the 
impetus the market received the last week will be 
continued. One or two of the railroads and big in 
dustries are said to be planning to take advantage of 
present prices by placing advance orders for all kinds 
of car materials, stringers and ties ete. If this is true 
it can be safely opined that others will soon follow. 


Reports from the hardwood centers are to the effect 
that as the year grows older the business tone im 
proves and a much better demand after the first of 
the year is promised. Already the industries are said 
to be buying lumber more freely than in midsummei 
and to be taking a wider range of stock. The call fo; 
high grade lumber is stronger, although increased at 
tention has been attracted to the lower grades. How 
ever, the furniture factories are calling for a little 
more material and other industries are calling for in 
creased supplies of hardwoods. In depressed periods 
such as the last several months manufacturers are al- 
ways eager to keep a fair run of orders on their books, 
while at the same time they try to maintain a show 
of firm prices and the inclination is to give the buyer 
the advantage in grade. This is a way by which 
some of the mill operators really cut prices, but it 
does not so appear on the surface. One thing it does, 
however, is to encourage buyers to demand more for 
their money, with the result that more and more they 
force their buying upward into the good grades. When 
demand is slow the call for the better grades is rela- 
tively larger and more urgent than in times of active 
demand when consumers are willing to take a larger 
proportion than is needed of low grade lumber, because 
it can be bought at comparatively low prices, while 
good stock is held firmly. This has been especially 
felt in the hardwood industry and is in a way respon 
sible for the unusual amount of kicking that is done 
on a downward market. The consumer gets to expect 
too much for his money. Quartered oak in the higher 
grades is moving steadily, although plain oak is said 
to continue rather quiet. Poplar is a little more ac 
tive. Ash is somewhat scarce, with the demand prac 
tically good enough to take up all of the offerings, 
particularly in stock thicker than one inch. The lower 
grades of cottonwood and gum are absorbed steadily 
by box manufacturers and sap gum is meving freely. 

* * * 


Pacific coast manufacturers are pinning their faith 
to better conditions next year. There is some demand 
and trade is possibly a little better than it was thirty 
days ago. Prices, however, are still weak. Cargo 
trade shows some improvement, with some foreign in 
quiries, but a scarcity of tonnage is apparent. The 
red cedar shingle trade continues to suffer from lack 
of demand, notwithstanding the curtailment. 


* > * 


General reports about cypress are favorable and 
seasonable. Stocks at the mills are not excessive and 
a fair movement, with mixed cars predominating, is 
keeping the production down. It can not be said, how- 
ever, that there is much urgency and-.rush to the cy- 
press trade, but there is a steady outgo of lumber 
from the mills and vards. 





MINIATURE SURVEY 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


The special United States jury. investigating allegations 
made in connection with the trouble in the Hartford Valley 
mining districts, November 19 indicted twenty-six persons. 
including former officials of the United Mine Workers of 
Americ charging them with conspiring against the Govern- 
ment to interrupt justice in connection with the troubles at 
the Prairie Creek mines of the Bache-Denman Coal Company. 

N. Brady, the financier. who died in London in July. 1918, 
left an estate valued at $77.042.443, it hecame known Novem- 
ber 19 when tl ort of the transfer tax apnraiser of 

















Albany County, Ne fork, was filed with the Surrogate’s 
Court. 
Dr. Robert J. Burdette, writer, pastor 


y ind humorist. died 
Nov 19 at his home at Pasadena, Cal., at the age of 








70 5 
Charles M. Schwab, of New York, president of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, who returned from Enrope November 20, 





, ard to business conditions in 
which he said he b« Tnited States is “about to 
enter upon an era of g iness revival.” 

The Modern Historie Records Association, of which William 
H. Ts is hon v pr lent. will erect a great war museum 
at New York City. in which will be preserved motion pictures 
of the present Euronean war and snecimens of every class of 
objects connected with the war, including guns and uniforms 
actually used in battle. 

Horatio P. 


gave out a stat ent in r 

















Carpenter, who are 
to carry out I extension policy of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce in South America, left recently for 
Buenos Aires. f 














Howard Elliott was reélected president of the New York. 

New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company and chairman of 

d of directors at a meeting of the roads’ directors at 
November 19 

Ox ne. c New York commis 
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wheat eron of 1914 


ounted to 180,924,885 
wi a valne estimated at $151.583.0322. according to 











the annual wheat crop renort of the Kansas hoard of agricul 
tnre. issned November 21 This is nearlv double the value 


of the State us most valuabl 
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Graves rhor Working his wir 
less st eight miles away. Mr. Ham 
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The stea 2 and its two tow barges, the Annie V 





Peterson F Marvin, carrvi crews totaling 
twentv-six men, were wrecked in a storm in Lake Superior 
i Twelve hodies have heen picked up by life 








OF THE NEWS OF THE 


At the opening at Memphis, November, 19, of the first 
international trade conference of the Mississinpi Valley and 
central West. John Barrett. director general of the Pan 
American Union. declared that $500.000,000 loaned to the 
countries of South and Central America within the next five 
vears would bring to the United States more than 8$1,500,- 
000,000 in trade. 


The six arbitrators who are to settle the differences be 
tween the emplovees and the managers of ninetv-eight west- 
ern railroads were named by Judge William R. Chambers, 
United States Commissioner of Mediation, who arrived at 
Chicago November 18. The hearings are to begin in the 
Federal Building in Chicago November 30 and the emplovees 
and the roads have each been allowed forty-five days in which 
to present evidence. 


Eleven men, six Americans and five Mexicans. will be 
hanged in Florence (Ariz.) nenitentiary in one day, December 
19. for murder. The abolition of capital punishment in 
Arizona was defeated at the election November 8. 


tailroads in line territorv hetween New York Citv 
and Pittsburg! I in Central Passenger Association terri 
tory between Pittsburgh and Chicago and St. Louis, Novem 
her 19 announced an increase in passenger fares, effective 
December 1 and 15. on a basis of 21%4 cents a mile. The 
present basis generally is 2%, cents. 








amer Hanalei, which went ashore November 23 in 
g on Duxbury reef, nine miles north of San Fran- 
cisco, was broken into splinters by the pounding of the 
surf. Forty-three persons were rescued and eighteen were 





The investigation into the efficiency of every department 
of the Uhiversitv of Wisconsin, at Madison. begun last 
April under the direction of Dr. William H. Allen, of New 
York, noted for his educational and municipal investiga- 
tions. will be conelnded December 1 and the report sub 
mitted to the Wisconsin legislature 

The Detroit Board of Commerce has offered a prize of 
$500 for the best “Made in the U. S. A.” trademark. 

The Federal court of New York November 23 was _ peti- 
tioned by William Rockefeller to dismiss the indictment 
charging him and twenty other former New Haven directors 
with criminal violation of the Sherman law. Several rea- 
sons are given why the indictment is invalid. 


The American Musenm of Natural History at New York 
November 24 received the news that the Crocker Land ex- 





pedition. after its long trip of 1.200 miles from Etah to the 


point where Rear Admiral Robert F. Peary said he sighted 
the great unexnlored continent sunnosed to exist in the 
north polar regions, found that Crocker Land was not 
there. 

Judge Catlin November 23 handed down a decision in 
the State circuit court at St. Panl, holding the minimum 


wage law passed bv the 1913 Minnesota legislature to he 


unconstitutional. The district court of appeals at San Fran- 


2 


cisco November 23 pronounced unconstitutional the legisla- 


tive act of 1911 entitled, “An act providing for navment 


of wages,” under the terms of which the withholding of 


wages due is a misdemeanor. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


Washington. 


‘The internal revenue bureau November 20 notified internal 
revenue collectors that under the war revenue act the stamp 
tax applies to bonds accompanying mortgages, but is not 
required upon certificates of the officer taking acknowledg 
ment of deeds and mortgages. 

Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie, the sculptor who enjoys the dis 
tinction of being the first woman of her profession to receive 
a commission from the Government, died at Washington 
November 20. 

Successful tests of a gun for the destruction of aeroplanes 
and other air craft have just been completed by the Navy 
Department. The gun is of an automatie type and uses shells 
with night and day tracers. 

Sir George Paish and Basil B. Blackett, of the English 
treasury, left Washington for New York November 21 enroute 
‘ngland, to explain to their Government the plans for 
up the international financial situation and paving 
for reopening of the London and New York stock 






The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is at work 
on reports from every South American country with a view 
to suggesting to American manufacturers a feasible way of 
securing the enormous trade with those countries that Ger 
many was forced to abandon at the outbreak of the European 
war, 

In a formal statement civen out November 18 Secretary 
McAdoo urged the farmers of the South to adopt diversifica 
tion of crops, thus reducing the cotton acreage next year. 


FOREIGN. 


Prof. Theodor Kocher, of Berne, Switzerland, and his 
assistant, Dr. A. Fonce, have invented a preparation called 
coagulen, which, it is said, will stop almost instantly the 
flow of blood from a wound. Prof. Kocher won the Nobel 
prize for surgery in 1912. 

Emperor Francis Joseph has awarded the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Elizabeth to Mrs. Frederick C. Penfield, wife of 
the American ambassador at Vienna, for her work among 
the sick and wounded soldiers of Austria-Hungary. 

The Japan Times at Tokio November 12 alleges that Ger 
man agents are seeking to stir animosity in Japan against 
the American Government. 

Prince von Buelow, formerly chaneellor of the German 
Empire, has been appointed German ambassador to Italy, to 
succeed Herr von Flotaw, who has retired. 

A decree has been issued by the French Government per- 
mitting theaters and music halls to reopen, but they must 
close at 11 p. m. Restaurants and cafes must close at 10 
and 8 p. m., respectively, as at present. 

The ceremonies in connection with raising the rank of the 
American legation to an embassy were held at Santiago, 
Chile, November 19 and Henry P. Fletcher, the American 
ambassador, presented his credentials to President Luco. 

The advance guard of General Villa's army is said to 
have reached Teoloyucan, about twenty miles north of 
Mexico City. American troops evacuated Vera Cruz No- 
vember 23, 
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Last week closed and the succeeding six days began 
as a period of more or less excitement in financial and 
business cireles resulting from the new phase ushered 
n by the ovening to business of the Federal Reserve 
sank system. Though the coming of this innovation 
had been anticipated as a certainty, there was general 
relief and satisfaction that it had become a ‘‘ going 
concern,’’ and that henceforward banking, industry 
iid trade could proceed under a more dependable 
money and credit regulation than ever before in the 
history of the country. The time for criticism and 
contention had passed, and it seemed that by common 
consent all the business interests of the country had 
resolved to give the new system a fair trial, in order to 
get what benefit should be in it in the trying emer 
gencies of the present and nearer future. In this 
mood and attitude there was and is something more 
akin to unanimity among all classes of business public, 
without regard to political complexion or doctrinaire 
differences, than had been evident for a long time, 
if ever, taking the nation as a whole. This was es- 
pecially manifest in, the great banking centers, and 
even was reflected in the capitals of Europe. Abroad 
it was an event that was hailed with satisfaction, be- 
cause it introduced a new stability and strength in 
American finance and commerce at a time when our 
resources will be enormously drawn upon until the 
great conflict on the eastern hemisphere shall come 
to an end. The Reserve Bank system should greatly 
facilitate our exportations and commerce and thereby 
provide an abundance of exchange, which, in turn, 
will help to fortify our gold reserve. While the war 
shall last this country will have an abundance to sell 
to the belligerent nations, and thus our trade balance 
will be maintained. The reserve banking system also 
should tend to promote our determined invasion of the 
commerce in foreign lands, as the reserve act is well 
calculated for that result. 

* ” * 

Conditions to follow the inauguration of the reserve 
banking system have become distinctly encouraging to 
the American financial and business public, and effects 
of magnitude and far flung results seem certain to fol- 
low. Preliminary movements toward capturing South 
American trade, that has been cut off from Europe 
by the war, and for establishing American banks in 
the leading centers of the southern continent have 
been pushed to an extent that perhaps the general 
public has not been aware of. The National City 
Bank, of New York, already has a strong bank at 
Buenos Aires, and initial steps have been taken to 
organize others in the countries on both sides of the 
Andies. Naturally such enterprises are not heralded 
in advance, but enough has leaked into the public 
press to show that enterprising men and banking insti- 
tutions are at work with the view of opening up bank- 
ing relations with South America as a means of facili- 
tating trade and exchange with that part of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

* * - 

Early this week announcement was made that the 
Federal Reserve Board had begun the formation of 
rules an! regulations to cover the admission of State 
banks and trust companies into the reserve system. 
In this connection statement was made that the State 
banks outnumber the national institutions three to 
one, and many of them in the chief cities are large 
institutions, ranking in resources many of the larger 
national banks. Many of them are small concerns 
with capital each of $5,000 to $10,000. Over such 
banks the Government has no control and hence they 
can not be forced into the reserve system as were the na- 
tionals. But they have the privilege of entering under 
the new law, and can accept invitations to do so, or 
make application for entry. The State banks have 
been disposed to await results of workings of the re- 
serve system before deciding to join, but a few, mostly 
large concerns, have made application for admittance. 
However, in some States the banking laws forbid State 
banks to hold stock in other institutions. But the 
reserve board will provide regulations for the State 
hanks to join the Federal system, and probably will take 
advantage of such benefits as develop. 

* * * 

Up to the early days of this week a distracting va- 
riety of reports continued through the news and finan- 
cial press about the state of finance, industry and 
trade, though the general drift was rather more favor- 
able than earlier in the month, perhaps partly reflect- 
ing the elation that was felt because our banking sys- 
tem had come to assuring an abundant supply of 
money and a better extension and a surer maintenance 
of credit. There certainly of late has been a consid- 
erable revival of some of the industries, notably in 
the iron and steel lines, and in the various factories 
that turn out goods to supply the belligerents in 
Kurope. In several instances statements have lately 
been made in the press that there has been general 
resumption of factory operations, with prospects that 
all would soon be employed. In one industrial town 
near Chicago it was stated within recent time that its 








eighty factories had resumed with all the old forces and 
that there still was room for more. Other reports in 
the middle West and the region of the Great Lakes 
were of like import. The automobile business also 
seems to be verging toward normal activity, which 
perhaps may be because the agricultural classes are in 
prosperous condition on account of the abundant crops 
harvested this year. It is altogether probable that 
as time passes the purchasing power of the farming 
class will develop to an extent that not as yet has been 
conjectured. Farmers have been busy all the season 
and are but reaching the point when they can figure 
up their surpluses. Finding them more than ordinarily 
large, they probably will invest some of their new 
found wealth in indulgences that they have only 
dreamed of in the past. and one of these will be a 
motor car or cars. Others will chose better dwellings 
and furnishing, and the young people will want cloth- 
ing and elegancies. A great rural trade should there- 
by develop out of the surplus results of this year’s 
Le a 

farming. ee 

Yet it is too late in the year to indulge in expecta- 
tion of a pronounced and general revival and expan- 
sion of business before next year shall have advanced 
toward spring. The time approaches for the making 
of year-end settlements, and these involve numerous 
hard problems to be solved. Hence the tendency natu- 
rally will be to pay more attention to adjustments and 
settlements, with all possible avoidance of defaults and 
bankruptcies. Probably there will be crises in the 
affairs of great concerns that will seriously disturb 
this country and possibly the world. In the best as- 
pect of probabilities there will be serious work in 
adjusting affairs to present and prospective conditions. 
Knowing this, all business men and interests whose 
affairs cover more than merely local conditions will 
be inclined to a cautious course of action until the 
effects of the year-end settlements and January adjust- 
ments shall be effected. In this work the Federal Re- 
serve system should be a great help in the process of 
refinancing. 

* * * 

The great reserve city bankers and the stock broker- 
age interests are principally absorbed with the pros- 
pective opening of the metropolitan exchanges. Such 
a resumption of trading in securities, in their view, 
will be the turning point from depression to prosperity. 
It will be the test of assumed better tendencies in 
finance and credit. Not until the stock exchanges shall 
resume business with an approach to the normal, the 
governors and brokers assume, can a full return to 
prosperity be expected. This, in their view, as well 
as in that of the general public, will be the turning 
point in the recovery of credit. This conclusion seems 
well based when we reflect that pending a free and 
unhampered sale of securities there can be no great 
undertaking among the railroads or the paramount in- 
dustries, and no free investment by the public in bonds 
or stocks, which is necessary to bringing out and into 
activity the latent capital of the country. The fear 
of the influential men of the New York Stock Ex- 
change apparently is that in case that bourse, and 
other leading ones, were suddenly opened to dealings 
without restriction there would immediately follow a 
flood of both foreign and domestic stocks and bonds 
for redemption, payable in gold if thrown on the mar- 
ket by foreigners. The effeet of this would be, it is 
assumed, greatly to depress prices of securities below 
those prevailing at the close of exchange business the 
first of last August. The aim all along has been to 
maintain security values at or near those that pre- 
vailed when the exchanges closed. In reference to 
this matter one competent authority declares that prac- 
tically all the bonds that are likely to be sold on our 
market for foreign account are railroad issues, which 
have, it is concluded, been quite as much, value con- 
sidered, affected by the rulings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as by the European war. Thus it is as- 
sumed that if the commission shall grant an advance 
of 5 pereent in freight rates the tendency will be for 
foreign owners of such securities to hold them as safe 
investments until the uncertainties of war shall have 
been determined. American railroad bonds, as well as 
stocks, have been regarded with favor in Europe, the 
bonds as an income investment and the stocks as a 
speculative feature. Now the necessities growing out 
of the war make investment income securities the de- 
sirable thing, and those issued in a neutral as well as 
a powerful and resourceful country are naturally in 
favor. Hence it looks reasonable here that American rail- 
road bonds will be the last that the Europeans will 
dump on our markets when the exchanges shall open, 


free to all comers. 
* * * 


Late last week certain difficulties were said to have 
arisen to prevent the immediate opening of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which had been tentatively con- 
sidered for Monday of this week. Such proposed re- 
opening pertained to the dealings in bonds. But after 
plan had been made to reopen the market for dealings 


in bonds there was considerable increase in their of- 
ferings, and besides the magnitude of the interests af- 
fected had led to ‘‘ unseen difficulties’’ that made post- 
ponement advisable. The Federal Reserve Board also 
urged postponement of the New York Exchange open- 
ing because of the unknown quantity of American se- 
curities held in Europe that might be dumped on the 
market to the serious prostration of prices and hence 
the great impairment of credit and purchasing power. 
* * * 

In contrast with the conservatism manifested in New 
York and at Washington about the reopening of the 
security exchanges, investment and exchange interests 
in the West and South seem to favor an authorized 
trading in securities. In Chicago President Aldrich, of 
the stock exchange of this city, is reported to have said 
late last week that our investment stocks are selling 
at prices that should prove great inducements to in- 
vestors. Mr. Aldrich said that he could see no-reason 
why the volume of business should not be greater on 
the opening of the exchange than in normal times. 
In the matter of industrials he expressed the view that 
the demand should be especially good. In New Or- 
leans the stock exchange has been doing business since 
the middle of last week, and the same is true of other 
interior cities. St. Louis proposes to open its ex- 
change in the near future. 

* * * 


The principal fear seems to be that our industrial 
securities held in Europe would especially menace our 
leading exchange markets if they were prematurely 
reopened. It is especially feared that the resumption 
will let in a flood of liquidation from Germany. While 
Europe holds $544,242,418 worth of United States in- 
dustrial securities, largely United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s issues, Germany’s holdings at the close of last 
August amounted to but 2,654 shares of common and 
3,954 preferred, with a market value of about $500,000. 
Hence Wall Street fears but little on account of Ger- 
man liquidation; but when England, France and Hol- 
land are considered there is ample cause for caution. 
United States Steel Corporation securities are held in 
England, Holland, France, Scotland, Germany, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Spain, Wales, Italy and Sweden. England 
stands at the head of the list with holdings of 930,379 
shares, and the amounts held in each country named 
graduate down to one lone share held by Sweden. 
It is plain that the amount of securities of the Steel 
Corporation held by England, France and Holland is 
the chief menace to our financial safety in case the 
New York Stock Exchange be prematurely opened. 
This is the core of the trouble with which the gov- 
ernors and committees are struggling. The crux of the 
present financial condition would not be the menace 
and fright that it is if it were not for the magnitude 
of this one mammoth organization and the extent of 
its capital indebtedness in the hands of European in- 
vestors. With this assumption proved as a fact, any 
one can figure out for himself the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of allowing any organization to attain the magni- 
tude of the United States Steel Corporation, with a 
license to create capital and expand eredit until it 
menaces the entire financial fabric of the country. 

* * * . 


From the information that can be obtained, that the 
menace to American credit abroad will continue until 
there shall be built up a sufficient balance in our favor 
as an offset is evident. This is what the big banks, 
including the Federal Reserve, and the Treasury De- 
partment are working and waiting for. The whole 
United States may be throbbing with business of an 
internal character, resulting from the sale of the crops 
and the restoration of home business on that account, 
but unless arrangements can be made to take care of 
the big United States Steel Corporation’s indebtedness 
in Europe by offsetting credits in our favor the New 
York Stock Exchange is likely to postpone reopening 
until the great menace to American credit shall have 
been removed by some means. It remains to be seen 
whether there can be a continuous expansion of trade 
and industry to the capacity attained before the Euro- 
pean explosion without the financial aid and stimulus 
of the great stock exchanges—if reopening of them 
should be long procrastinated. 


* * . 


Reports of numerous orders for a variety of goods 
and specially manufactured articles, and the shipment 
of them to the belligerent countries, continue to be ex- 
tensively rife in the newspapers. But such reports are 
often duplicates, and many are false. But, allowing 
for such discrepancies, a large total of United States 
products of the factories, the farms, the stock ranges 
and other productive sources is going abroad from our 
ports and is greatly helping to enlarge our credit bal- 
ance in the old country, and to put money in the 
hands of producers and dealers. This movement can 
continue if the main security exchanges shall remain 
closed for months. The wealth thus accruing to this 
country will go far as an offset to debts we owe in 
the old world. 
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WOODEN BOXES FOR ARMY MATERIAL. 


Many Packing Cases Needed for Shipping Saddles and 


Harness to France. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 23.—The plant of the Strauss- 
Bodenheimer Company, saddler and harness maker, in 
Houston is running to full capacity, workmen from all 
over southeast Texas having been brought here to as- 
sist in filling a larger order for saddles and harness 
for the French Government. Inquiry as to how the 
goods are to be packed for shipment elicited the in- 
tormation that both saddles and harness will be shipped 
in wooden boxes and that 
planned to ship ten 
be shipped in a se} 
one saddle will be 


erates will be used. It is 
a box. The harness will 
for each set and if possible 
n the same box in order to 
l letermined, however, 






economize in space. nis 
when actual packing begins. A large number of wooden 
boxes will be used and as this is but a part of a much 


larger order for saddles and harness placed in the 


United States, it is presumed that a heavy demand will 
be made on the box factories for packing cases. 





WOOD BLOCKS FOR FACTORY FLOORS. 


Concrete Floors in Paper Mills Have Proved Unsatis- 
tory—Creosoted Blocks Are Ideal. 


[That the effort to effect economy and efficiency in 
tuting concrete floors for the 


paper mill plants by subst 
planking floors that | been 


has not been satisfactory and 
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senting employers; E. P. Marsh, of Everett, president 
of the State Federation of Labor; Martin J. Flyzik, 
of Seattle, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, district 10; J. W. Clark, of Aberdeen, editor 
of the Grays Harbor Post and member of the carpen- 
ters’ union, representing labor. These are to serve with 
the three members ef the State industrial insurance com- 
mission. Mr. McGoldrick was a member of the com- 
mission that drafted the original compensation law now 
on the statute books. The commission is expected to 
begin its sessions in December. 


SHIP WALNUT FOR WAR MATERIAL. 


Large Cargo of Logs to Be Sent to Europe for Manu- 
facture Into Gun Stocks. 





KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 23.—A hundred and fifty 
carloads of walnut logs are being assembled at Kansas 
City for shipment to Europe where they will be manu- 
factured into gun stocks for the armies of the fighting 
The Frank Purcell Lumber Company, of Kansas 
City, Kan., is going to make the shipment as soon as 


nations. 








it can t the cars together. Axemen are at work in 
the walnut groves throughout this territory to hurry 
the supply. 


pp. 
The Frank Pureell Lumber Company has been shipping 
walnut to the gun factories of Europe for the last 
twenty-five years, but this is by far the largest order 
it ever has had from there. Diseussing the order Mr. 
Purcell said: 

Walnut timber is getting very searce. There are no large 
i r in the surrounding States. We buy up 
: there through Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, 
<lahoma, but seldom more than eight or ten 
( The greater part of this 150-car ship 
h 1 Government and it has given me 
hs’ time to procure it. 





bodies of 


a curload 





Pureell had eight earloads of walnut 
logs on board a ship that entered the English Channel. 
This shipment was intended tor Germany, but was seized 





A NEW COAST TO COAST LINE. 


To Operate Between Gulf Ports and Pacific, Carryin; 
Lumber and Forest Products. 


Mempuis, TENN., Nov. 23.—Announcement is mad 
by Capt. I. N. Hibbard, general manager of the Sudde: 
& Christensen Line, that, effective early in December 
his company will put in the field five steamers fo: 
handling business from Mobile and New Orleans via 
the Panama Canal to San Francisco and San Pedro. 
Sailing dates from Mobile will be the 10th of each 
month and from New Orleans the 15th. It will requir: 
twenty days to go from either of these ports to San 
Francisco. The rate is 57 cents as against the all-rait 
rate of SO cents and the management believes that this 
difference is sutticient to give them the business. Cap 
tain Hibbard says that a large amount of tonnage has 
already been assured by the lumber people and_ the 
handlers of forest products. He expects that the greater 
part of his tonnage will come from these sources. Much 
interest attaches to this move by the steamship line 
because of the action of the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau in naming an advance of 5 cents on shipments 
of lumber and forest products from Memphis and points 
in the Memphis territory, making the rate 80 cents. 





FOREST FIRES IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Improved Methods of Discovery and Prevention Have 
Effected Great Saving of Timber. 





A report recently issued by George H. Cecil, district 
forester in charge of District 6 of the Forest Service 
at Portland, Ore., covers the general fire situation in 
that district, which includes Oregon, Washington and 
Alaska, and shows that in many respects the fire season 
of 1914 was worse than that of 1910. Despite the per 

sistent campaign of edueation regarding 
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Hotel in Chicago, to which have been invited officers of associations of 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail lumbermen and representatives of the 
trade press. 

It is especially desired that the retail lumbermen’s associations be fully 
represented, as it is realized that manufacturers can not hope to accomplish 
effective results in defending their product without the cooperation of those mer. Grass on the Minam forest dried up 
who distribute it. ‘ 

That no movement of greater importance to the lumber industry has ever 
been inaugurated than this is certain and it is hoped that there will be a 
large attendance of representatives from every branch of the industry at 
this preliminary conference on December 17, in order that a program may be 
outlined and a definite plan arranged for the general conference to be held 
at a later date. 


practically no rain having fallen between 
the middle of June and the first of Sep- 
tember. As a result of this drouth inter- 
mittent streams and springs by the first of 
August went dry for the first time in many 
years. Leaves on many trees began to dry 
up and fall before the middle of the sum 


to such an extent that the cattle and horses 
had to be removed from the range a month 
earlier than usual. 

Notwithstanding all this and the greater 
number of fires an analysis of the records 
shows that this year’s situation was met 
much more effectively than in past seasons. 
While 1910 was noted for the great num- 
her of crown fires there were very few 
during the last season. In 1910 over 
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TO DRAFT “FIRST AID’ AMENDMENT. 


Governor of Washington Appoints Commission to 





kK ver nee the 


Formulate Suitable Measure. 








Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 21.—Following the recent de 
feat at the polls of the ‘‘ first aid’’ initiative measure 
which, along ith the universal eight-hour law, was bit- 
terly fought by the lumbermen, Gov. Ernest Lister this 
week announced the appointing of the following com 
mission to draft a suitable ‘‘ first aid’’ amendment to 


the State workmen’s compensation law, which amend 
ment ubn egislature at its com- 
ing session: J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Company, Spokane; Alex. Polson, of the Polson 
Logging Company, Hoquiam, and William Piggott, of 
the Seattle Car & Foundry Company, Seattle, repre- 
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by the British. A representative of the lumber company 
in London immediately communicated with the proper 
officials and after little delay the cargo was turned over 
to him for his disposal. It has since been purchased by 


the British Government. 





UNINTENTIONALLY ADVERTISES WOOD. 


Mayor of Boston Declares Century Old Sewers Must 
Be Abolished. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Fire Prevention Commis 
sioner John A. O’Keefe interested lumber merchants 
yesterday when he announced that a row of four-story 
brick buildings on Province Court, owned by the Massa- 
husetts General Hospital, are a fire menace and should 
e demolished, or considerably altered. 

Mayor James M. Curley, who has been a leader in the 
anti-wooden construction campaign now being waged in 
Boston, put over a new one yesterday when he an- 
nounced that wooden sewers are to be abolished. He 
said that it would cost $200,000 to remove the wooden 
n the building district, but that he thought it 
absolutely necessary, although he is trying to make a 
record for economy. 

Unintentionally, the mayor supplied the material for 
a fine advertisement of wooden construction when he 
stated that the wooden sewers on Beach Street have been 
in use for nearly a century. These sewers are still 
giving good service. 

Former Chairman Charles Logue, of the Boston School 
Building Commission, speaking at the recent State con- 
ference of the charitable workers, came to the defense 
of the much maligned three-decker tenement, which 
strong interests are now trying to have eliminated from 
the metropolitan district. He declared the three-decker 


e 
} 


sewers 


is the most economically practicable solution of the 


housing problem, and that the fire risk, the ground on 
which the ‘‘antis’’ are basing their campaign, will be 
minimized if the builders when building go about their 
work on scientific lines. 


400,000 acres of land bearing mature tim- 
ber was burned over, while during the present sea- 
son only abont 45,000 acres of mature timber were 
burned over, In other words, the area of mature timber 
burned over in 1910 was nearly ten times as large as 
that of 1914. 

Owing to the slower methods of discovery, reporting 
and attacking in 1910 for every acre of old burned or 
brushy area visited by fire four acres of adjoining tim- 
ber were damaged, while in 1914 only four-fifths of an 
acre adjoining timber was damaged for every acre ot 
old burned or brushy area visited by fire. Comparing 
the cost of fire fighting and the damage, the district for- 
ester says: 


In 1910 the district spent $172,852 in fighting fire, with a 
total loss of timber, reproduction and forage of $1,270,504 
In 1914 it spent $124,261 fighting fire, against a loss of 
approximately $248,415 for timber, reproduction and forage. 

Although the cost for fighting fire this year is large, as it 
also was in 1910, the great difference in the two years in the 
matter of Government property is due almost entirely to the 
efficiency of our fire fighting organization. Fire plans have 
been made for each forest in the district. These have been 
worked out very carefully by the men on the ground.-: This 
enabled us to meet the expected situation by thorough ad 
vance preparation, which we were not able to do in 1910 
The great number of lockouts which we used in supplement 
ing patrol proved their effectiveness in the locating and 
quick reporting of fires. The discovery and reporting of 
fires is the most important step in fire fighting. In this 
respect we were weak prior to 1910. The season of 1914 
found us in a far better condition to cope with the abnormal 
season than did the record year of 1910. In the latter year 
we had a total on July 1 of 600 miles of telephone lines 
and 1,600 miles of trail, while July 1, 1914, found us with 
3,400 miles of telephone and 3,800 miles of trail. This con 
dition means that many localities where fires could burn for 
days before they could be reported and reached by a fire crew 
now are brought into immediate communication with the 
points where labor and supplies may be obtained and men 
can reach the point of danger in hours where heretofore days 
were required, 

The last season proved beyond question the soundness of 
the policy of being thoroughly prepared in advance and hav 
ing all factors which tend to protect the forests against fires 
systematized into a working fire plan. 
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OUTPUT OF NORTHERN PINE. 


With Only Thirty-seven Mills Reporting, Both Cut and 


Shipments Show a Decrease. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 23.—The October report 
n northern pine production and shipments to the 
sorthern Pine Manufacturers’ Association represents 
uly thirty-seven mills, compared with forty-five that 
eported for October of last year. Their shipments of 
unber were 72,965,776 feet, compared with 147,180,343 
ect reported by forty-five mills last year, a decrease 
f 74,214,567 feet or 50.4 percent. This brought the 
otal for ten months up to 739,244,118 feet, compared 
ith 1,271,772,312 feet for the same months last year, 
decrease of 532,528,194 feet or 41.9 percent. The 
hipments of lath for October were 18,203,950, compared 
vith 35,893,040 last year, and for ten months they were 
31,953,513, compared with 350,491,025 for the same 
ionths last year. 

The same mills reported an October production of 
17,389,169 feet, compared with 150,856,715 feet last 
year, a decrease of 53,467,546 feet or 35.4 percent. 
The ten months’ record of production was 877,779,202 
feet, compared with 1,249,177,984 feet for the same 
months last year, a decrease of 371,398,782 feet or 29.8 
percent. Lath production was 24,315,250 for October, 
ompared with 39,332,314 last year, and 211,981,153 for 
the ten months, compared with 326,974,307 last year. 





LUMBER CASE TO BE REHEARD. 


State Supreme Court Grants New Hearing in Bill of 
Lading Controversy. 


SEATTLE, WAsuH., Nov. 21.—The Washington State su- 
preme court has granted a rehearing en bane in the case 
of the Orilla Lumber Company, appellant, against the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad at the re- 
quest of the defendant, joined in by the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association as a friend of the court. The 
association alleges that 
the effect of the previous 
decision of the court, if 
upheld, would be to up 
set the lumber business 
aus conducted at present. 
The previous decision of 
one division of the su- 
preme court was that 
the transfer of a bill of 
lading erroneously given 
ip did not carry with it 
ihe title to the carload 
ot lumber involved. The 
shippers’ association in 
its brief submitted to 
the court contended that 
the universal practice 
among lumber dealers is 
to consider that the 
transfer of a bill of lad- 
ing carries with it the 
lumber. This practice 
would have to be aban- 
doned if the recent ruling of the court continued as a 
law, the association contends, as a bill of lading often 
passes through many hands before the lumber actually 
is delivered and a purchaser would have no means of 
knowing whether the person from whom he obtained the 
bill of lading came by it rightfully. 





REPORTS ON TIMBER SCANDAL. 


Commission Condemns New Brunswick Premier; 


Demands Made That He Resign. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Nov. 23.—The long expected report 
of the Royal Commission, which investigated the charge 
that Hon. J. K. Flemming, leader of the provincial 
Government, had directed W. H. Berry, the chief Gov- 
ernment scaler, to extort $100,000 from the big lum- 
ber operators in connection with the renewal of their 
leases for crown lands, has at last been published. The 
commission finds that evidence was produced to show 
that more than $71,000 was extorted from the lumber 
operators, and while it says there was not sufficient 
evidence to prove that Premier Flemming directed the 
extortion, it makes the following comment: 

The premier named the treasurer, Mr. Teed, of Woodstock. 
He knew that efforts were being made to get moneys from the 
holders of crown land timber licenses. He knew that from 
time to time such meneys were coming into Mr. Teed's hands. 
Ile set the seal of approval on the transaction by introducing 
his chosen treasurer to Mr. Brankley (general manager of 
the Miramichi Lumber Company) with the words, “Anything 
Mr. Berry tells you about this man (Teed) will be all right.” 

Mr. Brankley was the man who had been asked by 
Berry to aet as treasurer of the fund for a time, and 
afterward paid the money over to Mr. Teed. The pros- 
ecution claimed that Mr. Berry would swear that he 
had been directed by Premier Flemming to get the 
money, but Mr. Berry crossed the American border and 
stayed there until the investigation was over, and Pre- 
inier Flemming refused to ask him to come back. The 
amounts shown to have been extorted from the various 
lumber operators, with the full knowledge of the leader 
of the provincial Government, who also named the treas- 
urer of the fund, were as follows: 


Stetson Cutler & Bathurst Lumber 
CO, cd es00ccc0000:0§ 20,000.00 COP cecvcccescsee 20,000.00 


J. B. Snowball Co. Louison Lumber Co. 2,000.00 





Ce PC. a Se an an ie 7,200.00 Partington Pulp & 
Allan Ritchie...... 4,500.00 Paper Co.......2- 8,250.00 
Sinclair Lumber Co, 3,000.00 T. Lynch | ate... 1,830.00 
Dominion Pulp Co. 4,500.00 James P. Burchill. 2,000.00 
James Robinson... 2,167.50 James A. Rundle. $35.50 


The commission finds that W. H. Berry appropri- 
ated to himself large sums of the money collected. It 
is worthy of note that the Royal Commission, while it 
says there was not enough evidence to warrant a find- 
ing that Premier Flemming personally directed Berry 
to extort these sums from the lumbermen, finds in an 
other part of the same inquiry that he took ‘‘by compul- 
sion’’ $2,000 from a railway contractor, who secured 
contracts for construction work on the St. John Valley 
Railway. The commission’s report is a complete con- 
demnation of the premier, but he has issued a letter 
to the electors of the Province, declaring that he has 
asked Teed to pay back to the lumbermen the money in 
his hands; that the finding of the commission is ‘‘eru 
elly unjust’? and he will not accept its verdict. The 
press of the Province, however, is calling for his resig- 
nation, or if he refuses to resign that he be dismissed 
by the lieutenant-governor. It is the greatest political 


scandal in the history of the Province. 








APPRAISE NATIONAL FOREST TIMBER. 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Nov. 21.—Supervisor R. H. 
Charlton, of the Angeles national forest, has announced 
that nearly 3,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in 
the national forests of California were appraised during 
the last year. ‘The cruising was concentrated on such 
stands of timber as the Government expects applications 
to purehase in the near future, but in all work 
covered an area of over 178,000 square miles, the 
largest stand of timber was found in the Klamath 
national forest, where it is estimated that nearly 
4,000,000,000 feet are ready to cut although the cruising 
did not cover this amount of timber which stretches 
over 500,000 acres. The construction of a railroad will 
be necessary in opening up this timber. It is expected 
that the next cruising will be done in southern Cali 
fornia where there is considerable timber in isolated 
spots well up on the sides of the mountains. 











INCORPORATE NEW ORGANIZATION. 





To Take Place of Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associe- 
tion—Approved by Attorney General. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 25.—The Southern Pine 
Association has been incorporated here to take the place 
of the old Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
which will go out of existence on December 8, as a 
result of the decree of the Missouri supreme court in 
the ouster proceeding adjudicated early in the year. 

William C. Lucas, Massey Holmes and John T. Mathis, 
lawyers, are the incorporators of the association. The 
capital stock consists of 2,000 one dollar shares. 

The aim of the new association, as unofficially stated 
by one of the men who had an important part in forming 
it, is to ‘*furnish information to lumber dealers as to 
market and trade conditions, the output of the mills, 
tocks on hand and also to settle disputes by arbitration 
and attend to the grading and inspection of lumber.’’ 

In short, the new association is calculated to take the 
place in every way of the,old association, but it is so 
organized as to keep wholly within the recent decision 
of the Missouri supreme court. 

The Secretary of State submitted the plan to the 
attorney general of the State and it was approved by 
that official. 





WILL MANUFACTURE WESTERN PINE. 





Somers Lumber Company Establishes Camp and Puts 
in New Equipment for Large Cut. 


Somers, Mont., Nov. 20.—The Flathead Valley has 
long been famed as the home of larch lumber but the 
Somers Lumber Company, with large mill plant at this 
place, on the shore of Flathead Lake, will next year add 
Idaho white pine to the list of lumber products of 
Flathead Valley. Under the supervision of W. R. Bal- 
lord, general manager of 
the company, a new 
camp has been established 
at the head of Swan 
Lake, which will be the 
center of operations this 
winter for putting in a 
large quantity of Idaho 
white pine logs for next 
year’s sawing. 

A 42-ton Shay locomo- 
tive was recently pur- 
chased and _ transported 
over about thirty miles 
of water and hills to the 
new camp, it being neces- 
sary to build a scow to 
take the locomotive up to 
the head of the lake as 
there was no available 
road on the route passa 





LOG BOOM OF SOMERS LUMBER COMPANY, AT SOMERS, MONT., SHOWING 


A BIG ATTENDANCE ASSURED. 


Preliminary Conference Beginning Campaign for De- 
fending and Promoting Lumber Arouses Enthusiasm. 


Letters received by J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in re- 
sponse to his call for a preliminary conference in Chicago 
on December 17 for the purpose of outlining a program 
for a general meeting to be held later for the consider- 
ation of a plan of defending and promoting lumber, 
indicate that there will be a large attendance. Officers 
of many of the associations have already signified their 
intention of being present and have expressed enthusiastic 
interest in the proposition. That this conference will 
be the beginning of a concerted movement that will 
result in great benefit to the lumber industry is certain 
and it is pleasing to note the widespread interest 
already manifested. 





FIRES RAGING IN ARKANSAS. 


Threaten Many Acres of Timberlands — Governor 
Powerless to Give State Aid. 


LittLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 23.—AIl sections of the 
State, practically, and particularly from Little Rock 
south and east, are covered with a dense pall of smoke 
and have been for more than a week. It is caused by 
burning woods and underbrush, due to the extremely dry 
condition of the forests, where no rain has fallen for 
many weeks. There are extensive fires in the swamps 
of eastern Arkansas, and the smoke is so dense that it 
is impeding traffic on the rivers and railroads. 

Governor Hays has said that on account of a lack of 
funds with which to pay expenses Arkansas is power- 
less through its militia to do anything to stay the prog- 
ress of the forest fires. 

The Government ranger service at Hot Springs has 
been prepared for three days to rush fire fighting crews 
into the various portions of the United States forest 
reserve of Arkansas, but so far no word has been re- 
ceived that Government tracts are involved in the blaze. 


20,000,000 FEET OF LOGS. 


ble for anything but 
pack horses. 

About eight miles of 50- 
pound steel and enough logging flat cars to handle the 
business were also shipped. In addition to this the 
Somers company has purchased one of the latest Lidger- 
wood 10x10 tower skidders, which was also sent up into 
the timber in the same way. The logging operations are 
under the supervision‘ of J. E. Craney, formerly with 
the Spokane Lumber Company, at Milan, Wash., and 
it is planned to put in about 25,000,000 feet of logs in 
time for next spring’s drive, a large part of this of the 
finest quality of Idaho white pine. In some places the 
timber runs as high as 70 percent white pine. 


The plant of the Somers Lumber Company has been 
operating two shifts daily, averaging about 262,000 feet, 
board measure, of lumber every twenty hours. It is 
fortunate in having an order that has kept the plant 
running steadily to capacity this fall. The mill is 
equipped with two 9-foot single cutting band saws and 
in the center of the mill there is operated a band resaw 
for splitting cants into the triangular self tamping ties 
that are used by the Great Northern Railroad in this 
section of Montana. The tires are treated at a preserv- 
ing process plant adjoining the mill, owned and operated 
by the railroad. This year about 68 percent of the 
entire output of the Somers Lumber Company’s mill 
was run into these triangular ties. The company has a 
good stock of logs on hand and will go into winter with 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 feet of logs for early sawing 
next spring, as soon as the ice breaks up in the lake 
At present the company has an excellent stock of west- 
ern pine, larch and fir lumber in pile. 





LOGS BURIED FORTY YEARS SOUND. 


CoLpwaTer, Micu., Nov. 21.—In‘ connection with the 
wide diseussion regarding the life of timber as a con- 
struction material it may be interesting to note the dis- 
covery of logs found in a bog near this city. In 1874, 
forty years ago, a patch of woods bordering on Marble 
Lake, in Quiney township, was burned. To prevent the 
spread of the flames several trees bordering on the 
bog were felled. They were oak and elm. 

Within the last few days farmers have removed from 
the bog several of the logs that have been immersed 
forty years. Today they are as sound as when felled 
and show not one sign of decay. They will be utilized. 
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PAILAHUEQUE, CHILE. 

Conditions in this country are worse than I can re- 
member their having been during the twenty-five years 
that I have been here; they are even worse than they 
were in the civil war of 1890-91, but the bad conditions 
are not all owing to the European war; they began more 
than a year ago owing to the banks restricting credit. 

January 1, 1915, was to have seen ail the paper dollars 
exchanged tor gold, and eighteen months ago the banks 
and speculators began to gather up all the paper dollars 
in order to exchange them for gold, the rate of exchange 
for a paper dollar being 9d, English money, while the 
gold doilar was to be worth $10, 12d, according to a law 
tuat was about to be proposed. You will see that that 
was a fine speculation for holders of paper dollars, but 
it has not come off, for $75,000,000 gold is locked up in 
the German bank in Berlin. 

If it had not been tor speculators I think things would 
not have been so bad in the south of Chile. Of course, 
the war has completely stopped the nitrate mines in the 
North and that has tlooded the South with the unem- 
ployed, but that would have been good for the South, 
as we were suifering from a shortage of labor, but the 
banks having stopped all credit the lumber mills have 
all been obliged to shut down, as builders could obtain 
no money to erect buildings and consequently there is 
absolutely no sale for lumber. 

Chilean Lumber Markets and Prices. 

The principal markets for lumber here are Valparaiso, 
Santiago anu the nitrate ports in the North. The nitrate 
ports and Valparaiso receive a lot of lumber from the 
Pacitie coast, 1 believe mainly from San Francisco, the 
value of which is about $6,000,000, Chilean money. 
About the price of this lumber 1 can tell you nothing, as 
I am about 1,0U0 kilometers from Valparaiso, but I 
believe that it will sell for about $250 per thousand feet, 
and is used mostly in the construction of frame houses. 

‘Lhe native woods, which compete with pine, are sold 
here in the South, piled in the various stations on the 
railway line, at trom $70 to $110 a thousand, Chilean 
money, the freight from Santiago costing from $2U0 to 
$400 per car, according to the distance, the class and 
the stute ot dryness of the lumber, each car carrying 
about 12,000 feet. This lumber is bought by big whoie- 
salers, who buy the product of a mill for a year and 
advance the money to enable the millman to produce 
the lumber and pay the freight to the nearest railway 
station, where it is graded and piled to dry, they keep- 
ing agents here to ship it north when they require it. 

‘The lumber is produced on farms that are being 
slowly cleared for wheat growing and cattle raising, 
each farm having its portable mill which cuts from 20U,- 
000 to 1,000,000 teet a year, according to the size of the 
farm, which may be anything from 1,000 to 30,000 acres. 

Agriculture. 

The railway runs from Santiago in the North to 
Puerto Montt in the South, there being very few branch 
lines. From Santiago to Collipulli is a country that pro- 
duces fruit, alfalfa, corn, beans, tobacco, and there are 
a great many vineyards that produce excellent wine. 
From Collipulli to Puerto Montt is where the lumber is 
produced. This part of the country produces nothing 
except lumber, wheat, oats and a few potatoes and raises 
a few cattle. This is the part that I am most familiar 
with. From each station on the lines runs a Government 
road up into the foothills of the Andes and in some 
parts crosses over into the Argentine Republic, and on 
either side of the road are situated the farms, or hacien- 
das, as they are called here, which produce the lumber, 
wheat etc. You will see that those who are situated 
near the railway have a great advantage, in that they 
have less freight to pay, for everything has to be 
freighted to the railway in bullock carts, and as my mill 
is the one that is farthest away from the railway—that 
is, on the Pailhut road—I was put out of commission a 
year ago. I can not sow wheat, as I am too high up, 
and I have not enough land cleared to raise any quan- 
tity of cattle, and if I had land cleared it would be all 
the same, as I could get no money to stock my farm 
with, so I am just hanging on hoping that something 


better will turn up soon, and there are hundreds more . 


in the same fix, and worse. 
Currency and Speculation. 

The great difficulty is that there is no money in cir- 
culation. The strongest banks here are German banks, 
and they refuse to lend money. There is an English 
bank with a branch in Concepcion, also a Spanish bank, 
but they are too far away. The German banks have 
branches in all the larger towns in the South, but they 
refuse to lend money, hoping, I suppose, to be able to 
bring pressure to bear on the Government that will en- 
able them to unload their paper dollars on said Govern- 
ment. Many people here sold property when paper was 
worth 914d. and placed the money in the banks, await- 
ing the conversion of the paper dollar at 12d. Now the 
dollar is worth 744d. and their money is locked up in the 
banks, 

Now is a good time for speculation in property here, 
as, although the dollar has diminished in value, property 
has not advanced in price; on the contrary, it also has 
fallen considerably in value. Land close to the railway 
can be bought for $300 per hectare, which is two and 
one-half acres, diminishing in price until at forty kilo- 
meters from the railway it is worth only from $80 to 





PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE TRADE IN CHILE. 


Currency Badly Depreciated—Speculators in Command—Prices for Native Woods Greatly Depressed—Living High, 
Destitution Common—More Banks and More Competition Needed. 








$100 per hectare. The land near the railway is mostly 
half cleared land and farther away are mostly forests. 
Native Chilean Woods. 

There are very tew varieties, although large quanti- 
ties of timber that is used tor saw logs. ‘Lhe principal 
in order of value and usefulness are: 

Rauli: A wood of a reddish color, used for furniture, 
flooring, siding, trim, staves lor wine barreis, and the lower 
grades lor bux suovks. In 1912 this Wood was worth $V5 Lo 
>110 per thousand, log run; touay it is worth only $00 
to S60. 

Lingue: A light, cream colored wood, very strong, used 
for turuiture, builock carts, yokes, and is about tue same 
price us rauii. 

Laurel: <A yellowish colored wood, very soft, used only 
for luside Work und sugar boxes. It rots very soon when 
exposed to tue weather. In 1lYlz it was woril $id to S50 
per thousand; tuday, 940. 

Roble: Aliso a reduish colored wood, very heavy and very 
durable, used for sieepers or railway Lies, scubllings, joists 
and heavy timber. In 112 it was worth $0U per tuousand ; 
today, $35. 

Coighue: Varying in color from light brown to almost 
white, the most abundant of all woods and the least used. 
Of this timber elormous Lorests are stuuding yet. ‘Lue heart 
is very durable and Lard to work When ary; the sup wood 
rots quickly on exposure; used lor scuutlings, heavy timber 
and common boards, aiso for making lighters “lor unlouding 
ships, being very durable in water uud not very easily 
damaged by being bumped up againstasbip’s side. This wood 
Was worth in 1912 94U per Lhousaud; Luuay it has no price 
whatever. 

All these woods grow to a hight of from 30 to 6U feet 
clear and have a diaureter of 12 to 4U incues. Besides these 
Woods there are Various Otlers, such as uimo, aluce, luma, 
litre, boldo etc., which are tuund scattered among tue lorests 
but in small quantities, and are used principally tor spokes 
and tellves. 


Sawing Methods. 


The sawmills here are very small affairs, mostly port- 
able mills cutting from 4,000 to 10,UUU feet per aay. 
‘lhey work trom sunrise to sunset. ‘lhe owner of the 
furm on which the mill is situated usually lets out the 
mill on contract, providing bullocks, carts, chains and 
cross cut saws, and pays at the rate of $16 per thousaud 
for the lumber puled im the yard. ‘Lhe contractor sub- 
contracts the cutting and hauling of the logs to the mull 
to men wo usually live on the same farm and also sow 
Wheat and oats on shares with tue owner. He pays tor 
cutting and hauling $6 per thousand, providing them 
witn bullocks ete., uecessary tor the work, tue coutractor 
attending to the sawing himself, sometimes also acting 
as sawyer. He pays the men in the mill on an average 
(1912) $2.50 a day, giving them their tood, which costs 
$l a day. The freight of the lumber from the mill to 
the station costs from $7 to $30 a thousand feet, accord- 
ing to distance. 

Land Clearing. 


The land is cleared here in a beautifully simple though 
destructive manner. ‘The forests have a thick unuer- 
growth of bamboo canes and brush. ‘This is all cut down, 
together with all saplings up to 12 inches diameter, and 
lett to dry. It is then set on fire during the driest part 
ot the year, usually in February. To get a good burn 
they usuaily cut down 250 acres at a time, and if the 
rosi, as it is called, burns well there is little left except 
a tew half burned logs and ashes. The half burned logs 
are again piled up and fired, and then, in the end of 
March, before the dried leaves fall off the trees, the 
wheat is sown broadcast in the ashes and the leaves fall- 
ing off afterward cover it up. This is usually the best 
crop they take off the land, owing no doubt to the ashes 
acting as manure. After the wheat is taken off (all of 
it has to be cut by sickles) the loggers cut down the trees 
suitable for saw logs, and then the land is left to grow 
another growth of brush, which it does in from three to 
five years, when it is again cut down and burned. This 
way it takes about twenty years to clear the land. One 
might think that it would be dangerous the way they 
clear the land by fire, but it is not, as the fire very sel- 
dom gets out of the area where the brush is cut down, 
owing to the timber being of very slow burning nature 
and the timber practically nct burning at all unless dry. 


Exports and Imports. 


The effect the war has had on this country is to ag- 
gravate an already bad state of affairs. You ask if we 
are likely to call upon America for imports. I don’t 
think so, as at the present time there is no money to buy 
with and business is absolutely at a standstill. What 
we want is a market for the nitrate and lumber, nitrate 
being the only thing produced on a large scale in the 
North and lumber in the South. Cattle we don’t export; 
on the contrary, we import a lot from the Argentine. 
Wheat is exported only on a small scale, and as last 
year’s harvest was very bad the large flour mills that 
supply the nitrate ports and Peru with flour were 
obliged to bring in wheat from Australia. 

There are no manufactories in Chile except a factory 
where,a small amount of cloth is made, a few boot aud 
shoe factories, two sugar refineries and a few hat fac- 
tories. In Valparaiso there are several engineering firms 
that make machinery for the nitrate mines and do re- 
pairs to steamships ete. In Corral, near Valparaiso, 
there is an iron smelting works, but it has never done 
anything, being in difficulties with the Government. 

Almost all the agricultural implements used in ‘Chile 
come from the United States; also the portable saw- 
mills and the windmills for pumping water. Portable 
engines, pumps, lathes, planers, mining machinery and 
the better class of textile goods come from England. 
Germany supplies textile goods, cheap ornaments and 


imitations of almost all kinds of goods imported by 
Chile, which are sold cheap but do not last long. 
Speculation Unrestrained. 

At the present time we are all suffering by being in 
the hands of speculators, a few large houses that sell 
their goods at exorbitant prices and buy our products 
for half what they are worth. Wool, for example, a 
year ago was worth $60 the 100 pounds, with the dollar 
worth Yd; now, while the dollar is worth only 7d, wool 
has gone in price to $40 the 100 pounds, but according 
to tue exchange it should be worth from $75 to $80. 
Wheat is anotner example. Last year in the harvest it 
was worth $14 the 10U kilos; today holders of wheat 
ask 28 kilos, but if a man in need of money is obliged 
to sell wheat that he will harvest in January he is paid 
only $7 the 100 kilos. 

‘Lhe two sugar refineries are also taking advantage of 
the situation. The new sugar all comes trom Peru and 
is refined in Chile, and notwithstanding that there are 
plenty of Chilean ships to bring in the raw sugar this 
article has risen in price from $28 the 100 pounds to $70. 

Destitution and the Country’s Needs. 

In Santiago, Concepcion, Talea, Coronel, Temuco and 
others of the large: towns thousands of people are being 
fed by the Government and the municipalities, as the 
wages that a peon gets are not sufficient to keep his 
family from starving. A year ago a peon earned $3 per 
day; today he is paid from 80 cents to $1.20, so that six 
days’ work enable him to buy only 25 pounds of flour, 
flour having risen trom $11 to $24 the 100 pounds, 
which if he has a family will last about three days. 
Beans cost $50 the 100 kilos; a year ago they cost $27, 
and one large house alone has stored in its warehouses 
40,000 sacks which it is refusing to sell, awaiting still 
higher prices. 

What we want here are more banks and more com- 
petition in the importing and exporting business. At 
present the whole of the business is in the hands of four 
large firms that get together and agree to pay whatever 
price suits them. ‘Lhe same thing occurs with the banks; 
they receive deposits on three months paying 4 percent, 
six months to a year 6 percent, current account 1 percent, 
but a man who borrows money must pay 12 percent, 
plus the bank’s commission, 1 percent, and other ex- 
penses, which in all amounts to 14 percent. 

Another thing we very much want is branch railway 
lines from the main line into the interior so that those 
away from the main line would not be at such a disad- 
vantage as those who live close to it, which enables them 
to undersell their competitors farther off. Especially is 
this the ease in the lumber business, where the difference 
in freight alone may be as much as $20. 

HaroLD Buxton. 


GERMANS WANT AMERICAN OAK. 


Sentiment and Trade Conditions Shelve Japanese 
Wood—Postbellum Trade Promising. 








HAMBURG, GERMANY. 

During the first three weeks after the outbreak of 
the war business was at a total standstill. Thereafter a 
keen demand for ash, both in logs and boards and 
hickory, set in and all stocks were sold at fair to high 
prices. The demand for walnut logs did not set in 
until the last few weeks. In addition to this walnut 
boards of prime quality and softwoods, like cottonwood 
and sap gum, together with No. 1 common oak boards, 
were asked for and good prices obtained for stocks avail- 
able. All kinds of mahogany are still in light demand 
for with the exception of gaboon, prices of which have 
gone up to double what they were before the outbreak 
of the war. Woods mostly asked for now are ash, 
hickory and walnut boards of prime quality. 

As to the effects of the war upon business, we think 
that after the war will be over a very good business 
will be done. Industrial life goes on in our country 
almost as in peace, and with the exception only of the 
furniture industry wood is used as heretofore. Imports 
of American woods, of course, have ceased almost en- 
tirely and the demand, when peace will be restored, will 
therefore be very keen. As to substitute American woods 
for others used up until now, we think there will be a 
good chance to sell American oak where Japanese oak 
has been used the last years, as the feeling here against 
that country is not the best one and people seem in- 
clined to boycott all Japanese oak henceforth. 

J. F. MULLER & Son. 





BUSINESS IN ARGENTINA AT A STANDSTILL. 
Buenos AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
At the present moment the lumber business in this 
country is absolutely dead. In fact, I was speaking 
recently with an American representative of a very large 
lumber concern in the States and he told me that busi- 
ness is so bad that he is seriously considering closing 
his office for the time being and returning to the States, 
although if the coming harvest is a good one, as there is 
every indication, there is every likelihood of business 
picking up. We have been informed that the stocks 
in this country are not very large and if things go well 
purchasing should begin again about March or April of 
next year. 
Business has reached a very competitive basis here as 
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there are a large number of people in the business of 
importing and selling American lumber in these coun- 
tries and it has all come down to a question of price. 
it depends very much upon the producer having the right 
representative here whether he is going to get the busi- 
ness or not. 

Owing to the financial crisis from which we have 
been suffering for the last two years, and then the 
restrictions of credit and the impossibility of obtaining 
money from Europe through the war, construction of 
all kinds has absolutely stopped and is not likely to be 
resumed for another six months or a year so that it will 
be some time before there is any large demand. 

I was speaking to the manager of the American Trad- 
ng Company today and he was very optimistic for the 
future although he said he expected no orders except 
perhaps an odd shipment for at feast six months. 

As to the other countries of South America, their 
financial condition is such that it will take a very long 
time before they will be in a position to do any very 
large ordering. 

F.C, Exricut, South American Representative, 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY ACTIVE. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Business was dull during August and September, but 
for the present it is satisfactory and our lumber in- 
dustry is operating actively, our stocks of domestic and 
foreign woods being sufficient. There is a good demand 
here for American walnut and ash, and there may be 
a good demand for these woods also after the war. Of 


course all future business will depend upon a fortunate 
result of the war. 


AMERICAN HArDWoop Import CoMPANY, 
Bender & Schulz. 


FREIGHTS INFLUENCE LONDON TRADE. 


Shipping Badly Hampered—Condition of Stocks— 
Softwood Prices Stiff. 








{Special correspondence ot AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


LONDON, ENG., Nov. 9.—The lumber trade situation 
has not altered much during October. Large quan- 
tities of wood goods have arrived but so good has been 
the demand in certain directions that the dock stocks 
are probably the lowest on record at this period of the 
year. It is certain, however, that supplies from the 
north of Europe must be greatly reduced from now on. 
In the ordinary course many ports will be soon closed 
by the ice, while the closing of the North Sea to com- 
mercial traffic by the British Admiralty must have some 
effect, although it is generally believed that the chief 
difference will be a risé in freights and insurance. Since 
the outbreak of war timber has risen in value anything 
from 25 to 50 percent and may go even higher as the 
demand is likely to remain good. All these remarks 
apply to soft wood goods including, of course, pitch 
pine. Business in mahogany and United States hard- 
woods has reached a very low ebb as the fact that no 
auction sales have been held during the last three months 
clearly indicates. 





The Dock Stocks. 
The position on November 1 was as under: 
‘ 1914—pes. 1913—-pes. 








Foreign deals: And Ende. oc ccccccccecsee 974,080 2,252,470 
POVGIED: DALlODBe 6606.6 c0deceeteeswes e 931,8u5 1,834,306 
Pine deals and battens......cccoccece oe 427,768 433,677 
SPTUCS - VACIENSs 6ccccccciscvecectaceeets 461,721 691,472 
ROUSN: DOSFOR Ko ccsoseececsteeécrd veneers 5,132,798 7,504,713 
POPGTOR ‘WOGGGH e666 6:6.6:00sc0sea Ko ebsecer 5,002,817 3,375,893 

TORE  sedctnecesees eer geeainee wae 12,930,998 16,131,531 


These figures do not differ materially from those of 


a month ago. All varieties show a big shortage com- 
pared with 1913 with the exception of prepared boards, 
which have arrived in considerable quantities from the 
Baltic; in fact, the stock is 500,000 pieces in excess 
of that of a month ago. And at this period last year 
the stock of planed goods was much below the average. 
The duration of supplies is shorter than has ever been 
recorded at this date. Deals are estimated to last for 


1.78 months, and battens for 1.47 months, compared 
With an average of five months for the last six years. 


The spruce figure is 3.26 months, against an average 
of well over six months; and even for floorings, al- 


though the stock is large, the estimated duration of the 


supply is below the average. 


Pitch Pine Market. 

There has been an increased demand for pitch pine 
during October, the chief call being for the small 6-inch 
to 10-inch wood for mine work, while some large sales 
of deals are reported on Government account: It is said 
that 3-inch by 9-inch Rio deals are selling at $30.30 a 
thousand feet with good squares at $26.60. 

(Concluded on Page 46.) 





EFFORTS TO ELIMINATE USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES. 


Vicious Attacks on the Logical Roof Covering Through a Recent Publication — Concerted Adverse Action in a 
Louisiana City—Makers of Substitutes Continuously Active. 


WHO SELLS THE SUBSTITUTE ROOFINGS? 


A manufacturer of substitute shingles recently told a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that nearly 
90 percent of his product is sold through retail lumber 
dealers. That some manufacturers of substitute roofings 
are not desirous of cultivating the retail lumber trade 
would seem to be indicated by a booklet issued by an 


COVER PAGE OF A BOOKLET THAT IS HAVING WIDE CIRCULATION, 











Ambler (Pa.) concern which outdoes Franklin H. Went- 
worth in its attack upon the wood shingle and frame 
construction. 

The illustrations afford an idea of the contents of this 
remarkable piece of literature, which has had wide circu- 
lation, and lumbermen will note with particular interest 
the letter of recommendation of a substitute product 
written by a retail lumber 
concern. That there is room 
for education even among 
lum bermen themselves is 
quite apparent. 


PPPPLE 


URGE TOTAL ELIMINA- 
TION OF SHINGLES 
IN SHREVEPORT. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 2 
—Additional stimulation has 
been given the movement for 
the ousting of wood shingles 
in Shreveport by formal re- 
ports issued by the Louisi- 
ana State Society for the 
Reduction of Fire Waste 
and Engineer Charles R. 
Barker, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 
headquarters in New Orleans 
and New York, respectively, 
who was in Shreveport about 
the middle of October mak- 
ing an inspection in connec- 
tion with fire hazards. In 
Engineer Barker’s formal 
report to the National 
board, a copy having reached 
City Building Inspector 
Strube MecConnel, the fol- 
lowing recommendation is 
made: 

That the building ordinance 
be revised to conform to mod- 
ern requirements, and to re- 


quire incombustible roof cov- 
erings throughout the city. 


In a report to the State 
society Engineer Barker 
submitted the following sug- 
gestion: 

The duties of the buildin 
inspector are now performe 
by the fire marshal, but he is 
more or less hampered by not 
having a complete up-to-date 
building code. The new code 
should include a _ section pro- 
hibiting wood shingle roofs 
within the city limits. 


The State Society for the 
Reduction of Fire Waste, 
which organization had rep- 
resentatives im Shreveport 
two days celebrating Louisi- 
ana Fire Prevention Day by 
systematically inspecting 
buildings in the commercial 
section, has reported in de- 
tail on the various premises 


visited, and the owners are now being warned to cor- 
rect the evils. Regarding the wood roofs, the report 
says under head of ‘‘ Recommendations’’: 

Shingles on new buildings and repair of shingle roofs on 
all structures should be prohibited, thus gradually doing 
away with that hazard. An adequate building code should 
be provided and strictly enforced. 

The report further states that there are— 
numerous new buildings of good average construction, 
which in many instances are exposed by old frame, shingle 
roof shacks. ‘These old frame shingled shacks are hazardous 
themselves, and while of little value, comparatively, greatly 
increase the conflagration hazard. 

These reports indicate that various authorities are at 
work to oust wood shingle roofs from Shreveport en- 
tirely. The new city council, just inaugurated, is ex- 
pected to be asked to continue the so-called ‘‘ fireproof 
roof’? territory, in which at present wood shingles are 
barred. 





ASBESTOS “CENTURY” SHINGLES 
Require much lighter framing than those designed to carry slate roofs. 


All agreements contingent upon strikes, accidents, 
delays of carriers or other causes beyond our control. 
JAMES V. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT. ESTABLISHED 1848 


TELEPHONE 2256. 


LAWRENCE BROTHERS, INcorPoRATED, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


LUMBER 
Building Material<, Coal and Wood. 


OFFICE: 57-59 WELLS AVE, YARD: POOT OF WELLS AVE. 


TELEPHONE 2255, 
YONKERS, N. Y., November 1, 1912. 


Messrs. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Gentlemen: 


Two years ago we built a new barn in the centre of our 
lumber yard on the dock. The first story was of brick, and the second of 
wood covered with your Gray Asbestos “Century” Shingles. 

One corner of the barn was connected with a wooden 
shed, and not covered with your shingles. On July 8th a portion of our 
lumber yard caught fire, which spread through the lumber piles until 
it reached the barn. The flames attacked the unprotected end of the 
building, and did considerable damage, making it necessary for the 
firemen to chop through the shingles on the south side to combat the 
fire; but the other side of the barn covered by your shingles resisted 
the flames very effectively, and prevented the fire spreading beyond 
the barn to the river side of our yard. 

Enclosed you will find our order for a sufficient quantity 
of your No. 3 Gray Asbestos “Century” Shingles to cover the sides of our 
large lumber shed now building. While we can purchase similar 
material at a much lower price, we feel that it would be unwise to 
take chances with any other material. 

Trusting that you may be able to ship this order at 
once, we remain, 

Very truly 
LAWRENCE BROS., Inc., 
Per J. V. Lawrence, Jr., 
Secretary. 


A LETTER REPRODUCED IN THE BOOKLET. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








CUTTING WEST VIRGINIA WOODS. 


Modern Mills and Methods Are Transforming Finest 
Hardwoods Into Excellent Products. 


Probably few States in the Union are more richly 
endowed with natural resources than is West Virginia; 
but the fact that the greater part of its area centers 
in the Appalachian mountain system has caused its vast 
resources to be practically unknown or unappreciated 
until comparatively recent years. One of its greatest 
resources is timber, a resource that, because of its great 
variety and excellence, has made the State known where- 
ever the most desirable hardwoods, as well as pine, spruce 
and hemlock, are utilized. 


Maben, W. Va., is typical of the numerous plants oper- 
ated by the Ritter company; that is a double band mill, 
cutting an average of about 70,000 feet daily, includ- 
ing oak, poplar, basswood, ash, maple, beech, birch, hem- 
lock and hickory. The Maben mill quarter-saws much 
of the finest oak and transforms a considerable quan- 
tity of its hardwoods into flooring in its excellent plan- 
ing mill and flooring plant. 

One feature of all of the plants of the Ritter Lumber 
Company is the close utilization of material that in some 
plants would be denominated waste. By reference to the 
accompanying illustration of the Maben mill it will be 
noted that on one side is an ‘‘addition’’ in the nature 
of a ‘‘lean-to.’’ This is the company’s dimension mill, 


in which are small slab resaws, bolters, trimmers, edgers 
and lath mills. In the dimension mill all material in 





The difficulties involved in the indus- 
trial development of a mountainous State 
like West Virginia are well exemplified 
in the construction of its railroad lines. 
Three great railroad systems, the Nor- 
folk & Western, the Virginian, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, have made the re- 
sources of West Virginia accessible to 
the people of the world. On each of 
these three great systems are located 
some of the largest lumber manufactur- 
ing plants in the State, where are pro- 
duced practically all of the merchant- 
able h: 1 several of the most 
important softwoods known to the lum- 
ber industry. 

One of the leading lumber concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of hard- 
woods in West Virginia is the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company, whose general 
offices are at Columbus, Ohio. The Rit- 
ter Lumber Company operates three sin-, 
gle band mills near Devon, W. Va., and 
one at Ritter, W. Va., on the Norfolk 
& Western Railway. It also operates 
two mills on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, 
near Raleigh, W. Va.— 
one at Fitzpatrick and 
one at Glenmorgan. At 
Maben, W. Va., on the 
Virginian Railway, the 
company operates a dou- 
ble band mill and a plan- 
ing mill. At Fitzpatrick, 
also, the company oper- 
planing mill, 
and at Lower Elk near 
Devon another. In addi- 
tion to these West Vir- 
ginia mills the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company 
operates a double band 
sawmill, a 6-room dry 
kiln and a planing mill 
at Mortimer, N. C. The 
eut of the Mortimer mill 
is mostly white pine, but 
some poplar and oak lum 
ber are produced. The 
planing mill, which is of 
about the same _ equip- 
ment and capacity as 
that at Maben, manufac 
tures flooring, siding, 
molding cc. 

The accompanying il- 
lustrations show several 
of the mills of the Ritter 
concern. The plant at 
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COTTAGES ARE PROVIDED WITH BATHS AND LAVATORIE 


PLIED WITH HOT AND COLD WATER. 


THE MABEN (W. VA.) SAWMILL IS TYPICAL OF THE EIGHT MILLS OPERATED 


LUMBER COMPANY. 











THIS (BLACKEY, W. VA.) SAWMILL IS SIMILAR TO THREE OTHER RITTER MILLS 
NORFOLK & WESTERN. 


ON THE 





the conveyor that is suitable for the manufacture of lath 
or small dimension stock is put through the slab resaws 
and worked up into special sizes according to specifica- 
tions that meet the requirements of the trade. The mag- 
nitude of the saving in this method of operation is indi- 
cated by the statement that the product of this mill, 
worked up into small dimension, aggregates about 5 per- 
cent of the total output of the mill of the class of 
woods utilized in that way. The lath produced also is 
about 5 percent of the total cut of the woods used for 
that purpose. The saving is thought to cover about the 
cost of making it. 

In the planing mill are all of the most modern ma- 
chines for the manufacture of flooring, and alongside 
it are two very large dry sheds for the storage of planing 
mill stock. In the planing mill are produced oak, maple, 
beech and birch flooring,  tongued, 
grooved and end matched. Between the 
sawmill and the planing mill is a large 
three-room dry kiln, through which are 
sent all of the flooring stock, some lath 
and regular stock on rush orders. 

The Ritter mill at Fitzpatrick, W. Va., 
operated under the name of the Raleigh 
Lumber Company, is a single band, with 
a resaw, and cuts practically the same 
woods as are cut at Maben, turning out 
about 50,000 feet daily. That mill cuts 
small dimension and lath from the waste, 
the same as at Maben. 

The Ritter mill at Glenmorgan, desig- 
nated by the company itself as the 
‘*Beaver’’ mill, is a single band only, 
cutting from 35,000 to 38,000 a day, and 
utilizing the same woods as at the other 
West Virginian mills, but cutting in ad- 
dition considerable white pine. There is 
a dimension mill in connection, the same 
as at Maben and Fitzpatrick. In addi- 
tion a planing mill is operated at Glen- 
morgan, with practically the same equip- 
ment as that at Maben, the dry kiln be- 
ing a 2-room Standard. 

Devon, W. Va., is at 
the junction of the Nor- 
folk & Western and the 
Big Sandy & Cumberland 
railroads. The latter is 
owned by the Ritter in 
terests and operates as a 
common carrier, in its 
twenty-six miles reaching 
the three sawmills and 
one planing mill operated 
by the Ritter Company in 
that locality; one sawmill 
at Paw Paw, one at Hur 
ley, another at Blackey. 
All these mills are single 
band, cutting from 22.- 
000 to 35,000 feet daily. 
Of the cut approximately 
45 percent is oak, 25 per 
cent poplar, and the re 
mainder miscellaneous 
hardwoods. At Lower 
Elk the company operates 
a two-room dry kiln 
and a modernly equipped 
planing mill. The stock 
from the other mills de- 
signed to go through the 
planer is sent to the 
Lower Elk mill. 

Ritter, W. Va., where 
the company operates a 
single band mill cutting 
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BY THE W. M. RITTER 
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THIS (MABEN, W. VA.) IS ONE OF THE RITTER COMPANY’S FOUR MODERN PLAN- 


ING MILLS, 
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EXCELLENCE OF FINISHED STOCK ASSURED IN MODERN PLANING ‘'IIW 


trom 30,000 to 35,000 feet daily, is on a branch of the 
Norfolk & Western, leaving the main line at Laeger, a 
short distance south of Devon. 

For the purposes of operation, the W. M. Ritter Lum 
ber Company has its manufacturing and sales forces 
thoroughly organized. The sales oflices in Columbus are 
in charge of J. W. Mayhew, sales manager, and the man- 
ufacturing operations are grouped into three divisions 

the Maben, Fitzpatrick and Glenmorgan mills being in 
one division, the Paw Paw, Blackey, Hurley and Rit- 
ter mills in another, and the North Carolina mills in 
still another division. Each division is in charge of a 
manager and each mill, of course, is under the direction 
of a superintendent. 

The Maben mill and plant are characteristic of the 
Ritter operations in general. At this place the com- 
pany operates a store for the convenience of its em 
ployees. Comfortable cottages with garden space at- 
tached are provided for the married employees and 
an excellent boarding house is conducted for the single 
men. The town of Maben is provided with a water 
system with which most of the cottages are connected, 
as well as being provided with baths and other sanitary 
conveniences. ‘The clubhouse, also, is equipped with all 
modern sanitary conveniences and electric light is pro- 
vided for the entire town. The clubhouse building itself 
is of the most substantial character and the men are 
provided with well cooked and tastily served food. 
The sleeping rooms on both floors are well lighted, heated 
and ventilated and are furnished with brass and iron 
bedy and clean and comfortable bedding and other ap- 
propriate bedroom furniture. A large lobby with ta- 
bles and separate sitting rooms affords opportunity for 
socinl intercourse and gossip. On each floor is a room 
equipped with bath-tubs, lavatories ete., hot and cold 
water being in liberal supply at all times. 

For recreation a dancing and roller skating pavilion 
are at the disposal of the employees. They have organ- 
ized a baseball team, a tennis club, and are in fact en- 
thusiastically interested in sports of all kinds. 

It will be noted that all of the mills of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company are located on, or are made 
immediately accessible to, the greatest trunk line sys 
tems of those sections of the States in which they oper- 
ate. Short lines reaching the company’s mills and 
controlled by the company itself assure prompt delivery 
from the mills to the main trunk lines and these in turn 
give the most direct and reliable service to the great 
industrial and distributing centers of the country. Con- 
sidered as a whole, the manufacturing, selling and dis- 
tributing operations of the company are organized in 
accordance with the methods recognized as the best 
calculated to give perfect service. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company has long carried 
on an extensive foreign business, maintaining a sales 
office in London with branches in other European cities. 

Officers of the company are: President, W. M. Ritter; 
vice president, Isaac T. Mann; Secretary, J. L. Hamill, 
and treasurer, C. B. Weakley. 


BUILDING TWO NEW DRY KILNS. 


SuortTLeaF, ALA., Nov. 21.—The W. G. Mitchell Lum- 
ber Company, reference to whose new mill at this point 
was recently made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
placed an order with the L. Moore Dry Kiln Company, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., for two new kilns 20x120 feet, of 
the Moore moist air type, and work on the new kilns 
was recently started. 

i oes 

THE Russian Government has placed an embargo on all 
kinds of lumber to prevent its exportation; walnut lum- 
ber, including Circassian walnut, much prized by Amer- 
ican furniture makers, is specifically mentioned. 
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NEW PLANT BEGINS OPERATION. 


Fourth Sawmill in ‘Yellow Pine’s Capital City’’ Opens 
With Bright Prospects. 


LAUREL, Miss., Nov. 22.—On November 18, the Mara- 
thon Lumber Company, of Laurel, Miss., started on a 
‘‘marathon race’’ for its share of yellow pine business. 
This is the fourth mammoth sawmill plant in ‘‘ Yellow 
Pine’s Capital City.’’ 

The work on this plant was begun February 1, 1914, 
and has since kept several hundred men steadily em- 
ployed. It is located in the extreme northern part of 
the city in the heart of the pines and the attractive 
office building stands in the midst of what used to be 
called ‘‘ Lindsey Park,’’ with a lovely lake at the back. 

Civilization is rapidly following in the wake of this 
great work, a car line having been extended to make 
direct connection with the center of the city, lots are 
being purchased constantly and uptodate residences 
being erected in the neighborhood. 

The Marathon Lumber Company plant covers 160 
acres and presents a striking appearance with its many 
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THE MARATHON MILL CUTS FROM 150,000 TO 200,000 
FEET DAILY. 





shining white structures. Everything is strictly uptodate 
and planned with a view to having ample room for 
everything, and thorough operative efficiency in every 
department. The mill is only to be run days, and a 
great number of men are already kept busily and happily 
employed in these hard times of ‘‘laying off’’ and 
reduced wages. 

The piling yard has nearly three miles of concrete 
alleyways, with sufficient room to pile approximately 
15,000,000 feet of lumber. The rough shed is 120x320 
feet and will hold nearly 4,000,000 feet of rough lumber. 
The dressed shed is 120x240 feet and will hold about 
2,500,000 feet of dressed lumber. The concrete loading 
dock is 1,100 feet long, the track being depressed so 
that the floors of the cars will be on a level with the 
platform. All but 500 feet of this is covered so as to 
insure loading of absolutely dry lumber during wet 
weather. 

The machinery in the sawmill is well distributed, the 
machines being so spaced that there is ample room to 
handle the product easily. The size of the sawmill is 
72x252 feet, equipped with two band and two resaws, 
capacity from 150,000 to 200,000 feet every ten hours. 
The steam plant consists of ten boilers 72 inches in 
diameter by 18 feet liong, built for carrying a steam 
pressure of 160 pounds per square inch. The motive 
power for the sawmill is an 18x42 inch twin Corliss 
engine. Both the lower and saw floor of the sawmill 
are of reinforced concrete, the upper floor having heavy 


AMPLE STORAGE ROOM FOR ROUGH STOCK IS AFFORDED BY THIS BUILDING. 


steel I beams the entire width of the mill, 

The planing mill is built entirely of steel and con 
crete, with corrugated iron sides and roof, and is 
120x120 feet in size. There are installed herein planers, 
matchers, resaws, trim-saws ete. to handle the output 
of the mill, even when operated with day and night 
shift. 

There is a battery of seven Standard type dry kilns, 
constructed entirely of brick, concrete and steel. Each 
room is 20x120 feet. 

The log pond has a capacity of about 4,000,000 feet 
of logs. The logs are brought to the mill from Mont- 
rose, Miss., a station on the New Orleans, Memphis & 
Chicago line, about 36 miles north of Laurel. The logs 
will be taken to Montrose by the Marathon Lumber 
Company’s railroad, and from there to Laurel on the 
main line of the New Orleans, Memphis & Chicago. 

The Marathon Lumber Company has in use at present 
two Shay geared locomotives that bring the logs from 
the timber to the main line of the N. O., M. & Co., 
and also operates a main line locomotive which takes 
these cars of logs from the company’s tracks at Mont- 
rose to Laurel. This train makes one trip daily and 
brings in from twenty-five to thirty cars each trip. 
In connection with these locomotives, the company has 
in use sixty new 50-foot logging cars, standard equip 
ment, including air brakes ete. 

The Marathon Lumber Company owns a large tract 
of timber that will keep the mill in operation for many 
years to come. The logging camp bears the appropriate 
name of ‘‘Arbor Vitae,’’ and is already a scene of 
hustling and activity, where many men have fallen into 
line for the new work with a song on their lips and 
assurance in their hearts that it will succeed in spite 
of wars and financial scares. 

The company operates in the woods one four-line 
MecGiffert steam skidder, with all latest improvements, 
including rehaul ete., one combination skidder and loader 
of the same make, and one MeGiffert loader. 

The Marathon Lumber Company is starting out with 
a promising number of comp..nentary orders, having 
done everything possible to rush the mill to completion 
and begin operating, while the officers of the company 
have only smiling faces and cheerful answers for all 
suggestions as to this being an unpropitious time for 
launching a new mill. They expect to do considerable 
export business just as soon as there is a demand for 
export lumber, and have excellent facilities for taking 
care of this end of the business, having a timber dock 
380 feet long which was built practically for this 
purpose. 

The Marathon Lumber Company was _ incorporated 
under the laws of Wisconsin in 1913, is affiliated with 
the Wausau Southern Lumber Company, of this city, 
and its executive and clerical forces are made up of a 
host of successful and energetic northern lumber people, 
who are already calling this cosmopolitan little city 
‘*home,’’ and who as inhabitants add much to the 
social and civie life of Laurel. The officers and directors 
of the Marathon Lumber Company are: 





resident—W. H. Bissell, Wausau, Wis. 

Vice president—B. F. Hammond, Wausau, Wis. 

Secretary—Cyrus C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis. 

Treasurer—Charles Edgar, Essex Falls, N. J. 

Additional directors—J. S. Alexander and Walter Alex 
ander, Wausau, Wis.;: R. C. Schulz, Laurel, Miss. 


This is one of the most complete and uptodate plants 
in the South. Under the direct management of R. C. 
Schulz its success is assured. Mr. Schulz, at different 
times, has been associated with the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Company, Merrill, Wis.; the Sawyer-Goodman 
Lumber Company, Marinette, Wis., and for the two years 
prior to coming South was with the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, Wis., as sales manager 











for the Arbor Vitae and Hazlehurst plants. 





























THIS COMMODIOUS SHED IS UTILIZED FOR HOUSING FINISHED STOCK, 





MARATHON LUMBER COMPANY’S SAWMILI-—-FROM SORTING SHED SIDE. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 





The Difference Between Selling on Credit and on Account — An Easy Way 
to Count Sash and Doors. 





THE CONTEST FOR DECEMBER. 

The Retail Methods Contest for December will 
begin with the December 5 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, and it is hoped to make 
this final convest of the year the most interest- 
ing of the entire tweive monihs. 

Mauy .evvers Dave been received from retail- 
ers deviurl.g that they Nave uot omy eujoyed 
readlug ie levers im the convest Acpartwmels, 
bUL Tuat they Nave derived therelrom much prac- 
tical peneut. 

‘LMat is ule object of the contest—to bring out 
@ QiscUsslon OL lueaS aud P.aus that Wlu-Neap 
the revalh lUuiVeTuzed LO Suave their Prudleuis. 
You, aS a Wiue-aWake retalier, May Dave some 
Sllup.e Psail OF Gevice lM your yara, or sowe sys- 
tel 1M yuur Oilive Ulat liay be just tne thing a 
DILOTHELr suiDellau IN aud Wer Part OL the cuun- 
try 1s 100K1ny lor to heap Mim Over a Nara pace. 

Perhaps youll Dave seeu li this department 
some Psa Or Gevice described that you can 1m- 
prove upou. lf so, write a ietter to the AMER- 
iCAN LUMBLERMAN and teil about it. 

The couvest ls open to axyone conuected with 
a retail lumber yard and letters are invited on 
any subject that may be of interest to the trade. 

The prizes tor December will be announced in 
a later issue, but they will be valuabie and in- 
teresting, something that any retailer will be 
proud to win in this way. 

. The prize wi.ners for November will be an- 
hounced just as soon as the judges have reached 
a decision. 

Contestants are not limited to one letter, but 
may send other letters describing plans or meth- 
ods not discussed in their first letters. Draw- 
ings or photographs illustrating the devices de- 
scribec in the letters may be sent and will be 
used, if practicable. 











THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 
BRIDGEPORT, NEB. 

Credit is extending to a later date the time of paying 
for an article purchased, and system is the carrying out 
of a regular method. Therefore, the credit system is 
the carrying out of a regular method of extending the 
time of payment. Yet, have you not heard men say, ‘‘I 
know that Mr. A has an account (not credit) with Mr. B; 
he also has an account (not credit) with Mr. C. In fact 
he owes about everyone in town except myself. He came 
to me this morning and said that he would do all of his 
trading with me the rest of the summer and pay for the 
goods next fall. Of course, I expect that he has made 
like promises to all of the others, but I am a new man 
and I must have the business at all costs.’’ Is he wise? 
3y fall he has done $15,000 worth of business; $5,000 
worth of it is cash, $5,000 worth is credit and $5,090 
worth of it is accounts, or charity. 

Is that treating the honest man fair, to make him pay 
for the goods that the other fellow got (for someone 
must bear the loss and the dealer can not do business 
unless he at least breaks even)? Then how will a lumber- 
man do business unless he sells on time to all who ask? 
Coal he must sell for cash or credit (not on account), 
for the loss of payment on a couple of tons will make him 
lose the profits on a car. The lumber he must sell for cash 
or credit (not on account) for the loss of the lumber 
in a single house would cost him the profits for that 
month. 

It is all right to give money for charity, but when 
a firm sells goods it needs to sell for cash at the time 
or cash at a later date equal to its present value. The 
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problem that confronts a man who goes to a town to take 
charge of a yard where he is not acquainted is, which 
ones are to be trusted, for all of the dead beats try to 
work the new man. In such a case a manager is in need 
of a level head and an insight into human nature. Along 
with this it is time well spent to find out the business 
standing of the heads of the families—how much prop- 
erty they own, if any; how badly it is mortgaged, their 
habits, ete. 

Atter this stage is passed it is up to the manager to 
pick out the ones who have had bad luck, but it they 
are carried for a while will in the end make some of 
his best customers; also, those who at present are good 
but who will, if given a loose rein, leave him holding 
the sack for a few hundred. 

In order to handle such cases you are in need of the 
ability to know men and to be able to read human nature. 
In fact, you need to know your man better than he knows 
himself. You may think that this can not be done, yet 
this year we have done over 30 percent more business than 
last year, while our loss through bad accounts is less than 
15 percent. The reason is those who intend to pay for 
the goods that they buy know that they are getting what 
they pay for and that they are buying them at the very 
lowest price that they can be sold for by the firm. 


Again, the credit system is the carrying out of a reg 
ular method of extending the time of payment. 
R. R. LEEcH, 
Carr & Neff Lumber Company. 
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EASY WAY TO COUNT SASH AND DOORS. 
WASHINGTON, IND. 

After counting sash and doors in the good old-fash- 
ioned way for years at inventory and other times, I 
have hit upon a little time-saving device so simple 
that one wonders why it is not in common use around 
lumber yards. 

I have made a scale from a strip of lattice by mark- 
ing off and numbering spaces the exact thickness of a 
1%, sash or door. The reverse side is marked off in 
like manner for 1'&-inch stock. We store all sash 
and doors flat, and by placing this scale alongside a 
pile one can instantly read the number in the pile. A 
small hole in one end of the scale and a convenient 
nail at the entrance to the sash and door room keep 
the scale handy tor checking incoming shipments, or 
invoicing stock on hand. 

1 am trying the same principle in checking lumber 
which is dressed to uniform thickness, and while it is 
not absolutely exact in all cases, owing to slight varia- 
tions in milling, | find it reasonably accurate, and it 
will seldom vary more than a single piece in a pile 
several feet high. It is a great time-saver, and 
answers the purpose admirably where absolute ac- 
curacy is not imperative. Even then it is doubtful if 
errors would be less frequent in counting high piles 
by the usual method. 





J. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Mgr. W. M. Simpson Lumber Company. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


A Two-Story Cottage That Takes Small Ground Space, but Affords Ample 
Room for Large Family. 


The plan this week is of a two:story cottage which 
is estimated to cost $3,000 and which will cozily acecom- 
modate a large-sized family, inasmuch as there is one 
bedroom downstairs besides the three and bathroom 
upstairs. The house is therefore a seven room house, 
although the square of the house exclusive of verandas 
ete. is but 28x32 feet. Besides the bathroom on the 
second floor there is an additional toilet and stationary 
wash-bowl in the rear of the first floor. 














{MWHKRICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 58, DESIGNED BY THE BALLARD 


PLANNEKY COMPANY. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, 
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It is evident from the plan that the front door might 
easily be arranged to open directly in the living room, 
but as the plan is arranged, there is a small vestibule, 
leaving a corner on the dining room side which is 
utilized as a nook with seats about the wall. The stairs 
to the second floor run up from a_ two-step landing, 
accessible from either the dining room or kitchen, and 
the stairs to the basement open off the little hall 
between these two rooms. In the kitchen, built-in 
cupboards take the place of 
the old time pantry. 

The arrangement of the 
second floor is amply shown 
by the aécompanying floor 
plan and requires no par- 
ticular comment. The plan 
is given for the basement 
to be excavated the full 
size of the square of the 
house. The detail plans in- 
clude a dining room buffet, 
a bookease, seats flanking 
the mantel on either side 
with details for the mantel 
brick work, cupboards for 
the kitchen and a craftsman 
front door design, and the 
usual sections of windows, 
arches ete. 

Blue prints for this plan 
will be furnished for $2 to- 
gether with standard speci- 
fication forms and bill of 
materials. Electrotypes of 
the cuts herewith, in suit- 
able size for standard news- 
paper columns will be sup 
plied for $2. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
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i“THERES NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 


THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 
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WHAT DO YOU REALLY THINK OF YOUR TOWN? 


If a stranger happened to engage with you in a conversation about your town 
nd community what would you have to say in their behalf? Travelers visiting 
nany communities, whether on business or pleasure bent, have occasion inci- 
ientally to meet and talk with many persons upon subjects wholly foreign to the 
bjects of the visit. Sometimes, perhaps generally, the impressions they receive 
nd retain regarding communities are the direct result of interviews of this kind. 

For example, the writer recalls a visit to a prosperous and enterprising town of 
ouisiana, hardly more than a stop between trains and a trip across town from 
me station to another. There were three men in the party and it was necessary 
to board a street car to reach the train that was to carry us from the city. While 
standing at a corner waiting for a car we asked a passing resident something about 
ihe directions, running schedule, distance to the depot etc. He stopped, answered 
inmost courteously, and as a little time must elapse before the car would come, a 
friendly conversation started up. 

Anyone seeking information about that town would have been fortunate in 
asking it of that particular man, for he was so thoroughly conversant with all the 
activities of the place and was so enthusiastic in telling of them that in a few 
minutes he gave a summary not only of what had already been done toward 
improving its harbor, its streets and sidewalks and its sewer and water systems, 
but he told us of plans and appropriations for greater improvements. There was 
nothing of boastfulness in his manner; he merely appeared to be proud of his city’s 
progress and was eager to tell its story to anyone who showed the slightest desire 
to hear it. 

On another trip to a large eastern city we remember a conversation with a local 
resident regarding savings banks and the low rates generally paid on savings. 
The banks of his town, he said, not only paid a higher rate of interest, but 
offered to depositors many other inducements and advantages not offered in other 
communities. For example, he said that all the banks paid 4 percent on savings; 
whereas, the interest in the middle West was only 3 percent. But that was not all; 
the same banks actually permitted the drawing of checks—a certain limited num- 
ber monthly—against savings accounts bearing those higher rates of interest. 
That was a concession that in some sections has been declared impracticable, but 
here it was in actual operation. Sometimes people of one community are declaring 
impossible policies that are in successful operation under precisely similar 
conditions. 

In still another locality a local lumberman took us for a motor ride all about 
the town. As we rode along the splendidly paved streets our host pointed out a 


DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


FOR YOUR EDITOR—Many editors buy articles similar 


half-dozen small factories, each one of which, he said, was operated by a company 
organized by local men and financed by local capital. The opportunities for devel- 
opment had been recognized and enterprising citizens had put their heads and 
their money together to get the factories. All were not organized at one time, 
but in the course of a few years every one of them had been put on a paying basis. 

There was nothing about this town more than there is about any one of a 
thousand other towns to attract factories; the chief advantage the town could 
boast of was the possession of business men of enterprise. One small factory was 
making a farm implement that is being sold in large numbers in that community 
as well as all over the United States in competition with the big harvester 
company. Other factories were turning out products that find ready sale in every 
household. Altogether these plants gave employment to several hundred people. 

The chief defect of those communities that are exclusively engaged in manufac 
turing, in mining, in agriculture or any other single industry, is that they do not 
offer sufficient variety of employment and opportunities for development to meet 
the various tastes and temperaments of their people. The result is that the boy 
who wishes to become a mechanic, for example, or an engineer, must Jeave his 
home community; and so with the boy whose tastes may lead him toward any 
vocation other than that in which his community as a whole is engaged. 

Incidental, of course, to the employment afforded in the main productive opera- 
tions of an industry are the office work, the selling etc., that may give employment 
to the young people of the community whose tastes would otherwise lead them to 
seek employment elsewhere because it was not obtainable at home. 

Every commercial club or community development club, therefore, that under- 
takes to secure the location of and development of new industries in its community 
is contributing directly to the increase of opportunities for the home people: 
They are rounding out the activities of the community in such a way as to afford 
facilities for symmetrical development. 

Of course, incidental to a development of this kind is the substantial increase 
in population and wealth; and this affords the means as well as makes desirable 
an increase in educational, recreational and other facilities. In other words, the 
larger community not only requires but is able to provide many desirable public 
utilities that the smaller community, though it might need them, would hardly be 
able to purchase. 

No community can afford to go along in an old rut, denying the practicability of 
projects and policies that are successful in other communities; and when it has once 
pulled itself up on the high road of progress its citizens must be ready to sound its 
praises to every visitor, whether prospective investor or not. 


UNDOUBTEDLY community life in the rural districts 


to the one below and publish them at their own cost. has suffered a considerable loss in the abolition of many 
PERHAPS the world has never been afforded a better This article was written for your editor. Ask him to print of the old customs and forms of entertainment that were 
example of the force and power given to a people by it; he will doubtless be pleased to do so. Similar articles common in pioneer days. The ‘‘husking bee,’’ the 


intensive development than has been presented by the will appear In this space from week to week. 


Belgians in the war now raging. It would almost seem 


‘*quilting bee,’’ and other similar institutions that used 





that agriculture and industry in that stricken country 
were developed to the highest possible degree. Just 
how this was brought out is indicated by the fact that 
in the Belgian schools industry and economic responsi- 
bility are taught, industry invariably being combined 
with art. One feature of this education is extremely 
important from the community development viewpoint, 
in that the industries taught to the boys and girls in 
the school were always representative of the communi- 
ties in which the schools were located. Thus the young 
people were encouraged and aided in producing work of 
high quality that should ultimately fit them for leader- 
ship in their communities. 


* * * 


COMMENTING editorially on the difficulties involved 
in securing the aid of members in organizations, The 
Nation’s Business, published by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America, says: ‘‘ More 
and more every year business men are realizing that 
they owe something besides taxes to the community 
wherein they do business. It is the duty of the man 
of affairs to give of his time, because the value of 
his counsel in public matters is as the value of his 
time—the more idle time he has the less value he is to 
his community. It is a truism in public as in private 
affairs: If you want anything dene you must get a 


busy man to do it.’’ be stupid indeed. 


rs a - . So there have been and perhaps still are citizens 
- who think they can continue to prosper as indi- 
viduals while their communities as a whole do not 
of Portland, Ore., recently began the distribution of 30,- prosper. The mail order buyer fatuously fancies 
that in withholding his patronage from the local 
merchant he injures nobody but the merchant. Just 
because he sees no injury to himself he thinks 
there is none; just because most of his fellow citi- 
zens are loyal to his community (while he Is not) 
and thus sustain it in spite of his betrayal, he is 
He lacks the imagination— 


IN ACCORDANCE with its aunual custom the park board 


000 rose bushes of the choicest varieties which were 
grown in Mount Tabor Park. These were distributed 
free to property owners who would agree to plant and 
take care of them. Certainly, this is a step toward en- 
couraging the ‘‘city beautiful’’ that every community 


would do well to imitiate. blind to his own folly. 


SUPPORTING LOCAL INSTITUTIONS IS 
GOOD COMMUNITY BUILDING. 


The community outlook differs somewhat from other localities social centers have been designed to 
the individual outlook. So far as each citizen’s per- 
sonal affairs are concerned all of his interests are 
comprised within a single generation. What hap- 
pened before and what may happen after his day 
and generation affect him but little. Hence from 
the personal viewpoint he is likely to be selfish, 
narrow and_ shortsighted. 
himself in community building because he either 
can not or will not concern himself with movements 
that do not directly affect his personal affairs. 

And, really, the arguments proposed by such per- 
sons against community building, against concerted 
action on behalf of the public welfare, are so plaus- 
ible as sometimes to perplex and discourage more 
generous minded and more public spirited citizens. 
Their arguments are of a piece with those of per- 
sons who at the outset of the European conflict 
were wholly indifferent toward that calamity beyond 
seeing in it profit for Americans through enlarged 
trade. But if anybody now thinks that America 
need not concern herself with the matter he must 


to bring the people together in coéperation and social 
intercourse in many communities have been abolished 
and no substitute has heen provided. It is pleasing to 
note, however, that in some localities such analogous in 
stitutions as guilds, aid societies ete., still flourish. In 


provide necessary recreation, entertainment and instruc 
tion that can not readily be secured otherwise. In 
every community there should be neighborhood organi- 
zations of some sort that will perpetuate the sense of 
mutual helpfulness and dependence that make life and 
living worth while. 

He will not interest ™ ” 


WITH THE practice of giving identity to’ farms by 
naming them has come the custom of using stationery 
for the farmers’ correspondence. Undoubtedly one of 
the serious drawbacks of life on the farm in the past 
has been its lack of individual identity. To the public 
in general a farmer is a farmer and all farmers are 
alike. A business man, through his location, his adver- 
tising and his business intercourse, acquires an individ- 
uality that often is denied to the farmer. Consequently, 
it is a step forward for the farmer to give his farm a 
name, to take pride in its appearance, and to have his 
own business stationery in order that he may project his 
individuality and identity beyond his line fences. 


* * * 


THE CHIEF difference between the optimist and the 
pessimist is that between long sight and short sight; 
while the pessimist sees only the precipice or the chasm 
immediately before him, the optimist looks far beyond 
at the pleasant lands in the distance. The precipice is 
not less steep nor the chasm less deep though it’ be 
unseen, but a good clear look at the beauty and pros- 
perity beyond gives vigor to scale the precipice and 
determination to bridge the chasm to reach them. 


* * the prevision—to anticipate the results of conduct es i : 


AccorDING to a report of Waiter E. Davis, county 
demonstration agent, Austin, Tex., Reynolds Lowery, 
near Austin, has 165 laying hens that have returned to 
him in cash more than would be received from twenty- 
eight acres of cotton producing half a bale to the acre 
and selling for 8 cents a pound. The demonstration 
agent cites this, not only as an example of the oppor 
tunities afforded in poultry raising in that locality, but 
as suggesting the value of diversified farming and stock 
raising in general. 





like his own if participated in by all citizens. 

He may say he cares nothing for merchant or 
town if to preserve it requires that he shall buy at * 
Yet he would be the first 
and most vigorous complainer if community facili- 
ties that he actually wants were denied him. When 
he has time to wait two or three weeks for his 
purchases he will buy by mail. But in a tight pinch, 
when delay means loss, he expects to utilize his 
community’s facilities. 

Does any citizen wish to put himself in this class? 


home instead of by mail. 


Most of the war talk and most of the depression 
attributed to the war are in the large cities. This may 
be only an accidental coincidence, but, strangely enough, 
many retailers declare that they had excellent business 
in September and October. Of course so great a dis- 
turbance to our financial system as that caused by the 
war is bound to depress trade; but one may well believe 
that that depression is added to and intensified by the 
floods of panicky and pessimistic talk that goes on in 
these times. 
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How Upper Michigan Impresses a New Comer—Retail Lumber Trade Near the Canadian Border—Growing Impor- 
tance of Pulpwood and By-Product Manufacture—Lumbermen as Nimrods. 


IMPRESSIONS IN THE UPPER PENINSULA, 


Hiawatha bought his breeches made in union shops, 
Chicago, his moccasins of dusky hide deftly fashioned 
in Hoboken. From New Haven came his rifle, made 
in the days when still our forebears wore the scanty 
kilts of childhood. Hiawatha smoked his corneob 
loaded full of shorthorn mixture, doped to make the 
trust still richer. Happy now he sells his postcards, 
two for 5, to easy tourists. So Longfellow might have 
written, but did not. But he did not have the advan- 
tage of acquaintance with the present day vintage 
of Hiawathas. His hero supposedly traveled this same 
country where my wanderings have taken me, but he 
was an old fashioned brave who believed in letting 
the women do the work instead of letting the corpo- 
rations work him. And in Hiawatha’s time the tourist 
often left a bit of his own topknot as a souvenir 
instead of investing in panoramic views and concrete 
tomahawks and in trifles of buckskins that once grew 
on an animal more likely to butt than to buck. Be 
all that as it may, the fact remains that the Realm 
has at length reached the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, the | 


] 


| > and zero weather. 
Tradition has it Sault Ste. Marie was founded 
in 1668 and was first settlement west of the 
Alleghany Mountains that grew into a permanent 
settlement. Sometimes I wish it were the fashion for 
industrial peace correspondents to have maps to illus- 
trate their stuff such as the war correspondents have. 
I would like to point out the location of the Soo on 
the river that carries the overflow of Lake Superior 
into Lake Huron. On the other side of the river are 
Canada and the Canadian sister city of the Soo. Not 


far back in Cana 


and of romaz 





*¢ 












ais a great game region where 
moose may be picked up and where deer are said to 
sneak up and jerk the paper of finecut out of one’s 
pocket. Bear sometimes make social calls and get up 
entertainments for the inexperienced. Not very far 
from the city on the American side deer may be found 
in fair numbers. This sounds primitive. But if you 
came to the Soo lo for excitement you would 
much better to igo on any day and watch 

ick-h during rush hours. For this 
and well behaved and elegant as 
ize that it has been my privilege 
paper man of wide experience told 
me recently that the only remaining frontier we have 








a quick-luncl 
town is a 
any town 


to visit. 





lies in New England. Certainly it does not lie up 
this way. 


Belligerency and Canal Stretches. 


In Canadian Soo I came as near to the European 
war as I care to come. Over there they have a canal 
to help boats down from the Superior to the Huron 
level and vice versa, for nothing but a canoe can shoot 
the rapids of the river. It occurred to the Canadians 
that some patriotic Teuton might feel prompted to 
drop a stick of dynamite into the lock some day as 
he walked past, so in order to restrain any such 
enthusiastic moves soldiers have been posted about 
to keep the curious and the ill-intentioned away from 
the place entirely. And unless you have definite docu- 
mentary proof to the contrary you are deemed to be 
either curious or ill-intentioned or perhaps both; and 





if other means of restraining you prove ineffective 
you offer to a Canadian militia man a chance for a 
little target or bayonet practice. Myself, I stopped 
a block before I came to the guard and upon com- 
muning with my inner consciousness discovered that 
I did not care to see the Canadian lock anyway. 
The American side of the river has other large 
canals and locks; so many, in fact, that this has 
become known as the Lock City. The Government has 
spent $30,000,000 here, and the end is not yet. At 
the present time a greater tonnage is said to go 
through these locks than through any other canal in 








the world, and the tonnage for the seven and a half 
months of lake navigation is greater than the tonnage 
coming to or leaving all the ports of the United States 
in ocean traffic for a whole year. This sounds big, 


and I do not vouch for the truth of it; but such is 
the printed statement put out by the city. There 
are two locks each of which is 1,! feet long. The 
longest lock in the Panama Canal is about 1,000 feet. 
Some figures? Rather. When a person sits in the 
park for a short time and watches the endless pro- 
cession of huge freight boats he soon gathers the idea 

pounds of stuff pass up and down this 
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Water Power Unlimited. 


The fall of water from the Superior to the Huron 
ces possible the generation of much power; 
in fact, a local claim is that Niagara is the only 
generating possibility in America that excels the falls 
of the St. Mary River. Here again I am giving only 
the boosting figures of the city, correct beyond all 
reasonable doubt but not vouched for by the Realm. 
What this power may mean for Michigan only the 
future can tell. Put it is not a long stretch of the 
imagination to connect the mineral deposits of the 
Upper Peninsula and this power into a great manu- 
facturing community. The cold weather is a draw- 
back, but just how great I do not pretend to know. 








REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





On the Canadian side already there is a big steel 
plant, and on the American side is a earbide factory 
of large size. If 1 have my chemistry right carbide 
is made in electric furnaces; and here is the electricity 
in its potential form tumbling down the rapids and 
furnishing no income except what the Indians gather 
in by taking excitement loving tourists down through 
the furious caldron in canoes. The river will furnish 
a large amount of power without drawing off the 
whole volume of water and spoiling the picturesqueness 
of the place. But taking it by and large it is easily 
seen that here is a town of importance, situated at 
the gateway of Superior and afforded enormous power 
at the expense and trouble of gathering it as it flows 
over the edge. Add to this the extensive territory 
naturally to be supplied from this place and the city 
takes on considerable importance. 


Local Color. 


Reaching here is an interesting trip to a prairie 
dweller; riding through the bush and the big woods 
and the slashings of the upper end of the Lower 
Peninsula, past, farms that appear to be highly im- 
proved and equipped with silos and all the other 
modern gear, past young orchards springing up among 
the stumps of cut-over land, into the wilderness again, 
stopping at little stations that seem to have been 
spilled off by accident and connected with the outside 
world by nothing except the railroad and an unfenced 
track six inches deep in sand, the whole train taken 











“T stopped a block before I came to the guard.” 


on a ferry across the Straits of Mackinac, a distance 
of about ten miles, and on up across the Upper Penin- 
sula to the Soo. At a little station in the bush is 
the classic agent with paintbrush chin whiskers and 
steel bowed spectacles. Beside him is a husky youth 
wearing the stagged pants he did not finish wearing 
out at the logging camp last winter. A French 
Canadian who has a handkerchief under the collar of 
his shirt and tied in a hard knot in front by way of 
a cravat helps his wife carry a big basket of fruit 
on to the train, and the two exchange rattling volleys 
of shrill Gallic speech by the hour. Up ahead in the 
smoker several very large men wearing very large 
high-laced boots and carrying very large Winchesters 
appear to take up most of the room in the ear as 
though they had brought all outdoors in with them. 
And the traveling salesman, like the poor, we have 
with us always. 


A CONSTANTLY GROWING TERRITORY. 


While the weather was trying to make up its mind 
whether to rain and then get cold or to get cold first 
I dodged a few preliminary drops and followed the 
ear tracks around past the Last Chance and out to 
the plant of the Lock City Manufacturing Company. 
I had been out previously and had failed to connect 
with the manager but had left my card, so when I 
went the second time he was laying for me. 

‘When I saw your card last night,’’? he remarked, 
‘*T told Mr. Moran, the superintendent of the mill, 
that I had been waiting ten years for you to come 
around. You are the first AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative to come to the town as far as I know.’’ 

This manager is F. E. Hollingsworth, a young 
Canadian who seems to have the big plant broken to 
ride, drive single or double, say its prayers, play dead, 
and do all the other tricks that an accomplished retail 
yard ought to know. The place calls itself a manu- 
facturing plant, but in reality it seems to be consider- 
ably more of a depot for products ready to retail than 
a maker of mill work; though it does make a consider- 
able bit of the latter. 

‘‘How do you find out of town business?’’ T asked. 


‘*Does the great amount of lumber cut on the North 
ern Peninsula interfere with your trade?’’ 

**You would naturally think so,’’? he answered, 
‘*but as a matter of fact it does not seem to. Take 
the little towns to the west, between this place and 
Marquette. Ten years ago every one of these littl 
places had sawmills. There were small mills out in 
the country, and all the framing stuff was bought 
from those mills. That is still true in a small way, 
but as a matter of fact we are shipping lumber into 
those towns all the time. This has added quite a bit 
to our business. Of course a large amount of lumber 
is still cut in the whole of the Northern Peninsula, 
but the accessible lumber is getting pretty well cut 
off, so the farmers can’t get it from the mills as 
easily as they can get it from us. So our territory 
is getting wider all the time. 

Making By-products and Pulpwood. 

‘*This country is full of chemical plants that utilize 
the waste of the camps and sawmills. They utilize 
stumps, brush and sawdust in making wood alcohol. 
There is a demand for charcoal in the metal-working 
plants, so the chemical plants make charcoal and draw 
the gas and heavy oils off trom the ovens and refine 
them into all sorts of chemical products. Not much of 
the tree goes to waste where these chemical plants 
work alongside of the sawmills.’’ 

Incidentally a great pulp business is carried on in 
this section. Pulp wood is collected here and shipped 
to the International factories, which, as I understand 
it, are located on the other side of the boundary. This 
seems funny, for farther east the Canadian pulpwood 
is collected and shipped across to the American plants 
in New York State. A little later I expect to get 
more information about this pulp business, A man sat 
at my table last night and quizzed me like a prosecut 
ing attorney until I in my helplessness had told him 
all about my life history and present employment. 
‘“Tf the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would send a man to 
investigate the pulp business in this part of the 
eountry,’’ he remarked, ‘‘it would furnish the most 
interesting information it could find for its readers.’’ 


White Pine Still in Evidence. 


The amount of white pine used up this way would 
surprise some of the retailers farther south who think 
that the supply of this wood is used up. I have talked 
to a large number of men in Iowa and Illinois and Indi 
ana and other States in the middle West who have 
spoken feelingly about the virtues of this wood and the 
pleasure it used to be to handle and work it in the good 
old days before the supply was all gone. Up here 
it is even used for flooring, and to my notion this is 
a use for which it is not suited. The carpenters like 
to lay it on account of the fact that it is easily 
worked, and then, as Mr. Hollingsworth remarked 
with a smile, in about five years they can lay new 
floors where these have worn out. It is used here 
for interior trim and siding and cornice and frames 
in fact, for anything except for piece stuff. I think 
I have not seen any of the last. I mentioned the 
fact to Mr. Hollingsworth that in the city of Fort 
Wayne I had been able to find only one binful of 
white pine in the whole city, and it had been lying 
there unsold and unmoved for fifteen years. In the 
course of that time it had gotten to look more dilapi- 
dated than the poor old bum who stalled me this 
afternoon for a dime to get a bite to eat. 


Extensive Use of Hemlock. 

The mill is an important part of the equipment of 
the Lock City Manufacturing Company’s tackle, and 
this for several reasons. Recently it has gotten the 
company much business from the Government in the 
construction of the new canal lock. Literally millions 
of feet of hemlock have been used in this work for 
making cement forms, and many of these forms had 
to be turned out in the mill. To one who, like my- 
self, has never seen a big canal lock an inspection of 
the structure is an eye opener. There is a difference 
of eighteen feet in the levels of the two lakes, and 
the lock has to be deep enough to lower the water 
by that much and still have enough additional depth 
to float the big lake steamers. The lock is made of 
concrete, and there have to be forms to hold it. Then 
in the side walls and along the tops are numberless 
little indentations that have to have each its special 
form. And for that matter there is more structure 
out of sight than in sight. Under the bottom of the 
lock itself are culverts with openings up through the 
bottom through which the water is let in and let out. 
I would guess that in emptying the locks 6,000,000 
gallons of water have to be let out, and in filling the 
same amount must be let in. This process takes some- 
thing like six minutes, so you can see that the opera- 
ting valves have to have capacity. This is the reason 
for those culverts. Half a dozen culverts, each 1,350 
feet long and each having an arched roof, woald re- 
quire a few millmade forms. 

The company has gotten this mill work and has 
been able to sell practically all the form lumber by 
virtue of being fixed to supply anything at a few 
hours’ notice. The builders have found that they can 
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“Quizzed me like a prosecuting attorney.” 


depend on Mr. Hollingsworth for the stuff they need 
even if they forget to give him previous warning, and 
hy virtue of his buying in huge lots he has been able 
to make the price attractive and at the same time 
to make a fair profit. In fact, he believes in large 
buying all along the line. 


Millwork That Beats Catalog House Stuff. 


‘‘We don’t have any trouble with mail order 
prices,’’ he said as he took me through his sash and 
door warehouse. ‘‘The mail order houses are accused 
of selling doors that are not true to grade, but while 
I don’t tell my trade so I have found that their stuff 
is true to grade in a majority of the cases that have 
come to my notice. But here is a small dealer who 
has to buy his stock mill work at jobbers’ prices be- 
cause he can’t use stuff in carload lots, and much to 
his horror he finds that the catalog men are selling 
doors at the price he himself has to pay! He has to 
talk poor grades to the men who are wavering be- 
tween his stock and that of his catalog competitor, 
for that is the only talking point he has left. We 
buy in car lots and at a price that makes it possible 
for us to job stock to the small yards in the nearby 
towns at the prices they would have to pay in the 
regular distributing centers perhaps hundreds of miles 
away. So we don’t worry about mail order com- 
petition, for we can meet it on price alone and get 
the bill every time. 

‘““We have been handling a No. 2 western door in 
stock sizes that has been giving good satisfaction. For 
all practical purposes it is a No. 1, and we can sell 
it on its merits with better results than the higher 
grade. Our customers would rather have it at the 
price. Painted doors are not carried in stock any 
more, for the simple reason that we have a No. 4 door 
that is of much better quality. The paint on a painted 
door is put there for the purpose of keeping it from 
falling to pieces until it is sold. Our customers have 
found that a painted door exposed to the weather goes 
to pieces in a season. This No, 4 has some defects 
that do not make it look pretty, but it has about as 
good lasting qualities as any door. All our high 
grade front doors are made in our own mill. 


Variations in Mill Output. 


‘‘During the last few years we have made it a 
policy to carry a big stock of fir, and we carry the 
framing stuff largely in big timbers. On account of 
our diversified trade it is hard to tell what the demand 
is going to be. This morning, for example, a man 
wanted a stick of odd size to put on a tug boat. Prob- 
ably no yard in the country would have the size he 
wanted, but we took a timber into the mill and cut 
out his stick with the band saw in a few minutes. 
Orders like that carry a long price, and besides we’ll 
be able to sell the part ripped off. We’ve had a lot 
of orders for heavy timbers ten feet long. Generally 
we have them in stock, but yesterday we had to cut the 
end off a longer stick. We got full price for the piece, 
and there is sure to be some use to which the end 
can be put. Sometimes there will be pieces only a 
couple of feet long. These we turn on the lathe into 
anchor buoys. If a ship drops an anchor by accident 
it will throw one of these anchor buoys to mark the 
place.’’ 

This plant makes all the stuff it possibly can, such as 
white pine siding, flooring, interior finish and the like, 
but some of the west Coast products come more cheaply 
ready made than the raw lumber costs. There is a 
pretty good trade in car timbers and the oak used for 
this purpose is carried in heavy timbers the same as 
fir sticks are carried. Mr. Hollingsworth pointed out 
a large pile of big oak timbers from Indiana. The 
yard has developed a rather amazing amount of sales 
for short-length maple flooring. This stuff comes in 
1-foot lengths, is of fine quality and well matched, and 
has become widely popular. 

As usual I asked Mr. Hollingsworth about his coun- 
try trade. He told me it was increasing in value 


all the time. A few years ago the farmers were too 
hard up to build much of anything, but now they are 
putting up finer houses than are generally built in 
They go in for all the .trimmings and, 
These two 


the town. 
what is more, they pay thei: debts. 


things do not always go together, and this is what 


led me to mention the fact. The railroads of the 
Northern Peninsula are doing missionary work by put- 
ting in demonstration patches of potatoes along their 
lines to show what this crop will do. It is to the 
interest of the railroads to have farmers on the land, 
but no matter what the motive the result is good for 
the farming interests of the section. We’ll need all 
those potatoes some time if it is true, as the figure 
sharps tell us, that population is increasing more rap- 
idly than is the production of food. 


A Lumberman’s Outdoor Life. 

Mr. Hollingsworth is, as mentioned before, a young 
Canadian. He is also an athletic, out-door looking 
fellow, so I asked him if he ever did any big-game 
hunting. As soon as this was mentioned I knew I 
had discovered something. 

‘*T’ve not missed a year since I was big enough,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I don’t think this year will be any 
exception. You bet I go hunting. I’ve got a 42-foot 
launch and I’m going to take a bunch of fellows bird 
hunting tomorrow. When the deer season opens I am 
going to take some fellows in the boat up on to the 
south shore. There is good deer hunting there, but 
the place is hard to reach except with a boat. | 
used to hunt every year in Canada and the sport is 
something great. The hunting is done with hounds, 
and while this may not be as sportsmanlike as still 
hunting it is surely some fun. There is a club of a 
dozen members or so that has a camp in one of the best 
hunting grounds I have ever seen, and it never fails to 
shoot the party’s license full. There is one place where 
a run goes through a notch in the hills that is always 
given to any new man that may be in the party, for 
when the hounds start a deer he always runs through 
that notch within short range of the shooter. One 
year there was a new man in camp who really hadn’t 
come ‘equipped to hunt, but after getting to camp he 
got the bug and borrowed a rifle and went out to bag 
his venison. The boys put him by the notch where 
he’d have every chance and, sure enough, in a little 
while he heard the hounds coming. Well, that’s a situa- 
tion to try the nerves of the most seasoned hunter. He 
hears the hounds coming in full cry, and he knows to a 
certainty that a deer is coming and will presently burst 
into sight going like a cannon shot. This fellow got 
buck fever, and when the buck shot into sight almost 
on top of him he stuck his rifle out wildly and whanged 
away. Naturally he missed. Hardly had he gotten 
over shaking when he heard the hounds again. A sec- 
ond deer tore through, and again he missed. When the 
boys came up he was looking at the gun as though he 
had just seen it for the first time. ‘‘ Where are your 
two deer?’’ one of them asked. He didn’t say any- 
thing for a minute. Then he handed the rifle over. 
‘‘Here’s your gun,’’ he said solemnly. ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem to be just what I need. You fellows will have to 
fill my license for me. Next year I’ll bring a gun of 
my own, a long-barreled musket with a nice long 
bayonet, and then if I can have this place I’ll fill my 
license myself.’’ 











Midst Stirring 
Times in 1621 


the same Pilgrim Fathers who set 
the example of building homes of 
wood gave to us the Thanksgiving 
habit. That both should have en- 
dured so long proves conclusively they 
met with public favor. Fact is, even 
today more homes are built of wood 
than any other material, and if our 
forefathers could return and see the 
finished lumber we supply you today 
they would of one accord say, we all 
should be doubly thankful for the 
opportunities we have to build 
cheaply and permanently. 


(Name and Address) 
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“T’ll fill my Vicense myself.” 


This part of the country, as is to be expected, num- 
bers about every man as a hunter. When Mr. Hollings- 
worth and I went through the mill, it being Saturday, 
almost no mea were at work. Most of them had gone 
hunting. Hunters are a common sight on the streets, 
and all the hardware stores and some other stores carry 
window displays of high-power rifles. As this is being 
written the bird season is on and the deer season has 
not yet opened. 

The Soo Lumber Company, also of Sault Ste. Marie, 
is another big plant, and we’ll have something to say 
about it next week. Mr. Byrns, the manager, has not 
been in charge for a great while, but he seems to have 
the place pretty well under his thumb. Which argues 
that he has a thumb of some size. 





A ‘‘SURE ENOUGH’’ LUMBER FAMILY. 


W. F. Jellison, of the Jellison Lumber Company, 
Kalispell, Mont., has a family consisting of a wife, 
three daughters and four sons, whom he has immor- 
talized in a series of postal card pictures, one of which 
shows himself standing alone and his wife and seven 
children arranged alongside according to size. This 
picture is labeled ‘1x8 mill run.’’? Another picture 
shows one of the boys standing alone and the six 
other children together alongside, not sorted as to 
hight; this is labeled ‘‘1x6 mixed lengths.’’ An- 
other shows the two girls standing together and four 
boys together a little distance away, this being la- 
beled ‘‘2 x 4—8-10-12-14-16,’’ indicating, instead of 
lengths, the ages of the children. Still another picture 
shows the father alone and at a little distance the 
four boys, being labeled ‘‘1x4 rough.’’ Still another 
and a very unique picture is one daughter standing 
alone, two other daughters of practically the same 
hight together, and the father and mother standing 
together. It is labeled ‘‘1x4 dressed and matched.’’ 
These pictures, together with some pictures of the 
company’s yard and plant, are being sent, out to the 
trade by the Jellison Lumber Company. 





——~ 


INVESTIGATING LUMBER BUSINESS. . 


WAUSAU, WIs., Nov. 23.—H. F. Weiss, director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, came to Wausau 
last week to remain here several days to consult with 
R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, in the compilation 
of data regarding the utilization of wood waste and low 
grade lumber. Said Mr. Weiss: 


The study which is now under way is not only to in- 
crease the efficient utilization of wood and all wood products 
but also to make a thorougk investigation of the lumber 
business as a whole. 

The public misunderstands the position of the lumber 
industry. The prevailing impression of a lumberman is 
that of a ruthless money baron exercising the powers of 
capital to grind down the common people. The people feel 
that exorbitant prices are being charged and that the state- 
ments of the lumbermen that they are manufacturing -at the 
lowest possible cost are fictitious. As a result of this mis- 
understanding the Government is now conducting an investi- 
gation into all branches of the lumbering industry, with a 
view of determining the exact conditions and giving them 
proper publicity. 


Successful Results of Laboratory Researches. 


The work of the Forest Products Laboratory is becoming 
known outside of the United States. One of our men has 
recently completed some joint researches with the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia. Another left a short time ago 
for Tasmania, where he will assist the Government there 
in an investigation of the lumber manufacturing possibili- 
ties in that country. 

Two men have been sent out by the department recently 
in connection with the present demand for a foreign market 
for American goods. Although much stir about foreign 
markets has been created, but little actual advance has been 
made. One of our men, however, has been sent to Japan 
and another to South America to investigute conditions 
there, looking up the sizes, kinds of wood needed and used 
in those countries and also their method of doing business, 
credit systems and other information. Their reports will 
deal with the possibility of American business being satis- 
factorily established in those countries. Another man will 
be sent next week to the western coast of South America 
for the same purpose. 

PBB B DD DDD DDI 


The Russian government has placed an embargo on 
all kinds of lumber, to prevent its exportation; wal- 
nut lumber, including Circassian walnut, much prized 
by American furniture makers, is specifically men- 
tioned. 
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PLAN EXTENSION OF FOREIGN TRADE. have officially adopted the metric system by laws, making tations, 1 



















WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Efforts to find wavs The government of Great Britain is pressing for the adop- 











ing.” The units of length—the meter—divides by tens (like @nd the r 







agents of the Government and others in South and Cen- 















































































































{ “ next five 
now out of reach. 


Must Provide Financial Aid. 


There are very few factories in South America and Sugar Tariff Reduction Adversely Affected Lumber 
there is little prospect that the United States will be 








. > . . . . . . e25 . } 
ment must be made to provide financial aid and permit in the Hawaiian Islands is slack, with no prospect for ig use i“ 
* e . > ; : ‘ s sed ¢ 
South American aeionagey to realize to some extent on material improvement in the near future. Although the 












these stored products as a prelimi to the permanent Islands are territory of the United States they are com- The lu 
. ry } ‘ —~ . si . . . velas 
establishment of the I nited States in South American monly looked upon as a foreign market by the lumber- Douglas 


: a has : aged os aps gee " ine and 
trade. It has been suggested that a loan syndicate be men of the Pacific coast, Mr. Smith says, since the lum- 





ever, makes this hard to accomplish and investors of the Philippines and Japan, which are the next nearest No. 1 me 
T4039 4 3 3 a ee a ‘ . ‘ also are 
United States are more attracted to the high interest sources of supply, are more than twice as far away 


4 : millwork. 
they can get on A-1 securities in their own country and as Geattle. In Hon 








are not eager to make loans in South America. Concerning the Hawaiian market, Mr. Smith writes in are ad 
vs © ° 1 ° . " . ° . ou oO 
While department officials admit that it seems unlikely a report to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- eng 


that anything can be done to divert the South Amer- merce 
ican trade to the United States for several months, they 
are hopeful that in the en 
difficulty will be found 
the nature of which | 


as high as 


Unsettled trade conditions have disturbed the lumber In Hilo. 


a way out of the present usiness in the ‘Territory possibly to as great an extent 
I. are working on a plan, the mainland. The main industry of Hawaii is 
Sane ses cal eae Sa ing sugar cane. With material reduction already bv 3 inch 
: , as not been dise osed, bu whic i made in the duty on sugar imported into the United = ¢cpy gay 
is expected can be placed before the American business States from foreign countries and with the prospect of feet. $31 
men within a month in the form of suggestions to Seec- the entire duty being removed in 1916, the cane growing lis 2 
etary Redfield as to 2 method of procedur interests have been affected adversely. As is the case price for 
retary hedneid aS to a method of procedure. — in other communities dependent largely upon one tndus- Naar cat 

At the Chamber of Commerce of the United States the try for their commercial support, so in Hawaii the de- pe akees 
view of the South American trade situation expressed by steace Poy the —— ag ogg has “% cise 
+1)" ~ . . 24 financialiv In substantially every 0 er iline o yuUSsINesSs. 
Elliott i. Goodwin, the general secretary, was some- The plantations have been constrained to curtail and 
what different. He 


of absolute necessity formerly shipped into South tations are_ large individual consumers of lumber, and 
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foreign trade. At present, he 
must act independently for fear of prosecution under 











supply of American salesmen trained for work in South 
America to work for several interests and divide the 


Consumption of Lumber. probe bly 
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its use obligatory: according to the needs of two or more plantations in the 
: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, Co- same general locality. These purchases aggregate mil- 

* = . . . ° umbia, Congo, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dutch Colonies, lions of feet of lumber each year. 
A Complicated Situation in Latin-America—Manufac- Finland, France, French Colonies, Germany, Guatemala, Hol {The commercial agent's list of corporations and indi- 
turers Should Adopt Metric System. land, Honduras, Hungary, Italy, Luxemberg, Mexico, Nica- viduals conducting a lumber business in Hawaii, as well 
ragua, Norway, ‘ Portugal, Portuguese Colonies, Rou- as the larger concerns acting as brokers, may be had 
mania, Salvador, Servia, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, or 

[By ODELL.] Tunis and Uruguay. its branches.] 


: ; A : tion of the system. The prime ministers of the British . . . 
and means for diverting to the United States the Latin- colonies have unanimously urged the home government to The United States Government, as represented by the 
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Pineapple Boxes Use Much Lumber. 


ships its principal product. sugar. as well as 
one exception, in containers 


wued at 


months of 1914 were much reduced from preceding years. q a saeelewia 

from the United States. Trained salesmen who know A glance at the table of lumber hatte shows a total ack aa es mr ae” 
the language and customs of those countries, he says, value for all lumber and lumber products for the year ee wae. ere oe vase 
should have little trouble in obtaining these orders and ay ati pe fel By aay ccoesdier — a x 
the urgency of the case makes it certain that some way ments from the United States represent almost the total Hawaii i 
of financing them will be found. Mr. Goodwin said imports of lumber into Hawaii. The exceptions are the all its minor products. with 
Pint ie anisannll) @hamber of commerce wall. take. up few dollars worth of reeds, rattans and bamboos im- other than those made of 
Se ners ene ee ene ereeenonns a SB Deneate helices: I ported by the Chinese particularly, and a negligible fruits, nuts, and rice go in 
with the Federal Trade Commission, immediately upon amount of staves used by the Japanese for containers is canned pinearples, whict 
its appointment by the President, the urgent necessity for salted fish, rice and native drinks. the largest article exported. 
hs : ; : ‘ ‘ : the is'ands is an important 
of an amendment to the antitrust laws that will permit Yard Business in Few Hands. Territory, as it is to the lumbermen 
American manufacturers to codperate in handling their Twenty-one concerns handle the lumber business on Since it affords an outlet 
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cater to the wants of a combined population of 189.742 pineapple business in Hawait has grown from the insig- 
; (census of 1910). Of the total number of concerns hand- nificant pack of 4.900 cases in 199 to a pack of 1.F#7.000 
the law, purchasers in South America may com- ling lumber. only ahout eight import lumber in cargo eases in 1918. The pack of 1914 is estimated at 2.177.090 
bine and virtually dictate terms to the American sellers. lots. The others in different combinations buy an occa- cases. It must be understood. however. that t 
Codperation would als sery to permit the limited sional cargo, but obtain their principal supply through of annual incresse in nack will hardly cortinue Tn 
ocoperation Would aiso serve ) ere ; ; the larger operators who import direct. 
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The five sizes of boxes used as given below with the inside 




















































serious one in the export trade. The following countries * Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1912. 

















‘ me A 4 The quantity_of lumber consumed in the Territory is measurements are practically standard with all the can- 
business obtained. English and German trade, in South perhans best indicated in the accompanying table-showing _ neries. 

America, he added, has been built up by this means. the shipments of lumber and Jumber products from the No. 2% _ 9% by 12% by 186% Inches 
: United States proper_for each of the last five fiscal No. 2 tall we & by 13% by 9 inches 
Should Adopt the Metric System. years ended June 30. The shipments were received at the No. 8/6 ........... % by 12% by 7° Inches 
’ five ports embraced in the district of Hawaii—Honolulu line I ee a 73/16 by 12% by 16% inches 
The prospect of extending American trade to foreign (Oahu). Hilo and Mahukona (Hawaii), Kahului (Maui), se 0 ee eee 8% by 12% by 8% inches 

countries which has been so much brightened by the "4 Kaloa (Kauai). ae on —o — — 

: ee esis ane + } ~ ante ¢ oe - 1910 -—— -—— 4j1--— en 2-—---——_---  --—-— 13———---- rename... -——— 
war in Europe has brought to the attention of the ‘ s of. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Walle. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
national chamber of commerce the almost universal Logs and other round aca - ana epee aii ae aieie 

e +} . : . - t ) eet "Aor PADS, he nswss $11,567 7 $32.6 2,336 $17,462 of 5 
use of the metrie system in foreign countries. In order mer,” DM teet..:- endian $11,565 4,734 Bevis : ee ‘ 
to show how necessary it is for American merchants and deals, planks, 
manufacturers to accommodate themselves to this sys- Pi ey —e. 

. . . . . - am = OL ee eee ms os 
tem and to employ it in their foreign trade, the organi- Fir,? M feet...... 104 1.088403 i aoe 
zation has had prepared by an expert in the Department oh uset wee OR ABD b+ 7 68.100 
of Commerce an article, showing how it is used. He 61,079 947,814 61,089 927,788 90,886 838 34,183 
savs: Shingles, thousands.. 18,486 39,918 24,031 48.938 58.994 17.688 36.029 
ae Box shooks,! number. ....... 59,181... 105,218 178.657 26 241.994 

Our requires all imports from metric AN other lumber..... ....-+.  j 2BRAR  cccvces 21,944 bsen 8 esesees 28,274 
countries in the metric system. This means Doors, sash and blinds. ....... i eee 61.234 BONG: ccclcc.  CUBERUS Soecie. oe 09 
that mot * imports are not onlv made in Furniture ...... Seca Raster T345000> | a wssce 212,216 =e ee os 245,401 caue:ca-s © MN. “Veale > 203,615 
r ie ec in metric terms. Likewise in Hogsheads and barrels 9g7 
( expor the “he « require our merchants to T empt Jai 2 iY, He ose -5uv0 ‘eee aas. S2eseeee welbethesa  eke@U#s «weSSS 6s. (CBC EMS,. “OSes Sen S955 OES 
invoice their expor in metric units Consuls for both pad ae ing ¢ and ; ied 10,140 eee ee 7,449 18,480 TCC 16,898 
England : e been trying to persuade these All other manufactures 
countries ic system for export trade, sayv- “of |....... chiens eo T5008 a. ss : UB IG Ge ws 199,085 205,994 214,563 
ing that asures are a serious obstacle =e in aa Fa Sabicea ae eet te ack cacapnabgecnintan 
to the development of foreign trade. Many firms carry two Total..... ae Lente: ; 1,418, ne 04,900 1,833,608 2 139,023 1,383,322 
series of a through their factories, one through the ; Sean 
metric system and the other in the English system for 7 Quantity not stated prior to July 1, 1911. 
domestic trade. Clearly the burden of the two systems is a 2 Not separately stated prior to July 1, 1911. 
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Specifications for Shooks and Prices. 


The general specifications call for Douglas tir sides, 
p and bottom % inch thick with spruce ends 7 inch 
ick. One of the largest packers uses California pine 
ooks exclusively for packages, at a slightiy higher 
ice per case than is paid by the other canneries. . An 
her factory specifies spruce for its entire box. [A list 
the Hawaiian pineapple canneries may be had from the 
ireau. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
inches. | 
of the total pineapple pack it is estimated that 82 per- 
nt is canned on the island of Oahu, 138 percent on 
vul and 5 percent on Kauai. 
Part of the shook business of the pineapple packers is 
iced direct with the box factories, while another part 
placed through brokers or commission men in Hono- 
u and San Francisco. The cost of the boxes varies 
ym year to year in sympathy with the value of lumber. 
her intluencing factors are the quality of boxes and 
e facilities of the different mills for shipping f. o. b. 
iget Sound. ‘The following range of values f. o. b. 
iget Sound is given for the several size boxes for which 
e number and dimensions were given in a preceding 
i_ragraph: 

Price per 100 boxes 


2% ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ $9.00 to $ 9.60 
SMM a. beso pak ere CRA CA 7.25 to 7.85 
Se ee MNRA MIR hg. t) o-g.0) da winneta a a.4/ se Sen tol ete Sms o 8.05 to 8.40 
he, BAAS Array penne arr ra era S.85 to 9.20 
RAMAN RTT fries is cpu wTaranaceseee Fels soc erg 9.95 to 10.35 


These prices are subject to a discount for cash. The 
eight on the boxes is $3.50 per ton measurement of 40 
ibiec feet, and increases the cost laid down ec. i. f. Hono- 
lu approximately 2% cents each. 


SAILING UNDER AMERICAN FLAG. 


Eighty-One Foreign Vessels Have Been Admitted and 
the List Is Growing Daily. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Eighty-one foreign 
built vessels, of 255,268 gross tons, have been admitted 
to American registry uader the act of August 18, 
ccording to a detailed statement prepared by Eugene 
Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation. Nineteen 
of these vessels are passenger steamships and sixty-one 
ure treight vessels. One treighter, the Suriname, was 
burned at Watling Island, Bahamas, om September 
3 last. 

In the Yollowing list of vessels (A) indicates passen 
wer vessels, (B) freight vessels, (C) provisional registry 
through American consuls, (D) burned at Watling Is 
land, September 23, (E£) schooner rigged, (I°) name 
changed to £. Rk. Sterling: 


Former Gross 

Nation- Ton- 

VESSEL, ality. naye. 
Cpr OR 0. ee ie gk oat theta vader British 
Moidegaard, (I8)......... Rtas: Avene tmorecere te British 
NN NOD sos gia ee ka ip oe 604s eo wah British 
iil Ma 6. ee Sates este aate: tery ae British 
Drapidagian. tanker, (BB)... 606 cc secs e ae British 
De EER iets co, x iene sic sale eiciete tele Bike BSD British 
EO RD CRE EERE 6: «2 AS ae a ar ree British 
I EE ns aia! a p's ain ect). a)S, wisn Je wa. W'e a ... British 
POGMNUUED OMB ics 6 cci\e. 5.2554 03.49 00s Sree atom ae ae British 
CE IE, ED ie os ov ev wees we ..British 
Aunie M. Reid, (B).... .. British 
San Premeieo, (C)... 2. cc cccscss .. British 
Buctaventura, (B).......6cssees . British 


Charlton Hall, (BC)..... . British 
Craster Hall, (BC)...... een a <ce a 64.0 ~ oR 
Howick Hall, (B)..... ‘ EE ee A British 
AEST TRS (0. 5 RR eee rata ts Sd acacdadtece aod British 
EE NR Sea Aue Wie aha ee bus eae British 
te Te) | RD OS A a 5 . British 
Brabant, tanker, (B).... .. Belgian 
FORGON SEOUL (BC) 66 6a saa - British 
a | A eee . British 
Vanuco, tanker, (Lb) bop th 5 b:d sie REED 
Pinar Gel Mio, (1) .....5.2.. eo . British 
oes ee I UES 65,50: 0 A630 sy: 0 een dace oe . British 
Suriname, (AD).... . British 
Brindilla, tanker, (1B) .German 


PMR RMRMEN TRON ooo: o's 54: 53.5 00, «ud British 
RS, COR 'a a a 5c. 07a 5 a0 we, . British 
Se ver . British 
PSUR EER, SEDI a 01m: 65:< 0016/0 0.06 ra ta erereiatacdee - British 
ROME MOND io onic. 5,455" l5 514-0 e1s eae eae 2 . British 
te URN ED aya Ng 0c ace bo, 5- sieve Wore. ws he Oe sritish 
Everett G. Griggs, (BF)... . British 
Coppemame, (A). «..s..:. res ve sees oeeeRen 
RAEN RIED Bo ovo cain 625-10 a ae A < S/S lode ae cee me British 
SS See 8 . British 
Platuria, tanker, (B)...... . German 
C. A. Canfield, tanker, (0B)... 05.06 0668s . British 
Co A are . British 
tobert Dollar, (B)..... . British 


Se | I! ee ree 
Cushing, tanker, (B)..... 
Parismina, (A)...... es 
AIMPISERTO, CA) 6c csccucsss 
APENOG. GAD Ks 6. 2:6.0.5,0% bie etata 
SME CONSE: 3) ae 


. British 
..German 
. British 
. British 
. British 
- British 


Motano, tanker, (B)........ .German 2,73 
Caloria, tanker, (B)..... ..German $095 
Louise M. Richard, (B).... - British 441 
MEMPOUIINE, EBD ecccesveeaces . British 3,191 
SE TO a Sa ne eee . British 3,283 
Norman Bridge, tanker, (B). . - British 4,288 
Santa Marta, Beara brs leave Fe pial te eh oles Se 5,018 
a et Sop niga ung aac alae Wal a wee 8 British 5,012 
RMONONOR, GRD ic. 60.6.6 :0)0:6.656,5 450 6. 0).0 9.005.640 5 a 7.781 
ORTON MD 5 96 ::160. w 50d oe Koso 0d se coe 0 5: org IRE 1,182 
LESAN SUA 0:56) 9-6): 4.0 54.4.6. 45 5 oie wisceio ee orale British 7,782 
a. eee . .British 1,502 
PPM AE SL IE) an 5 oso vnc se 50.0 sce sne-eis British 1,571 
ME Eg 6 oon ov oleic bo wile eisneneise ++ «ee RIisD 1,690 
AD MAMATRMINIRS LIED 515-5, w 675516 0. 0018s ea ela a's - British 2,293 
So) Se eS re rerio 1,934 
HA Bee CSR 2) aa a Belgian 1,994 
MIAO, WEIR, NIB) 6 5-6-0, 04-6050 wis oie. ce acsieg ..German 2,748 
I leat cok & 5 Wal koa w Go: 03S +s. « o EItISR 4,309 
MMI NOT OED iio 5 oie. orssacs ck eco Waid ae S068 German 3,189 
Hdw. i. Doheny, tanker, (B).........5+20+ British 6,170 
DOCPRIIOIIE, TIED cscces ccc can sess sees us seen 5,692 
lee re err 3elgian 869 
RNIN ENS rig evo aia sali vis lereasw Bow ee as ace Belgian 646 
Herp. G. Wile, tanker, (3)... 66.62 cea British 4,292 
Mane NN NE roo 9 ok, oie coe eo 5 5 15s Fs avehareeie ene British 744 
EE SOC 5 i ee eee ee ce British 

RNR MM REIN 6 Gvloo:6 0! >, ei avece she aisle 4.0) © e160 ecm British 

eet UNE ETN TID a 06: 0.10.15 sp se e¥COUs, 055. 16 “0. 8 Se eared British 

MARNE Grae cielo nok ace Goel ore.6'< bie oss = sie British 

C. &. amewees, theker, (1)... 20 sc eccscacs British 

Anna Maria @Abundo, (B) .... 0.2.2 06s00 British 95 
MES NE cie ie falas oracles G06 k 1s. .0' 0:0 ¢-kcere exe ees British 3,322 
BY ai OE ANED 3 s1e5 ciate Gm ales 66:5 c'0's 06 British 399 


Commissioner Chamberlain said that additional ships 
were being added to the American registry every week. 
(Concluded on Page 40.) 














Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbezmen 














LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 

DECEMBER 4.—Philadelphia, Pa., before Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith: 7276-—Produce Lumber Co. vs. Norfolk 
Southern Railroad Co. et al. 

DECEMBER 5.—Indianapolis, Ind., before Examiner 
Waters: 7204—Indiana Silo Co. vs. Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co. et al. 

DECEMBER 10.—New York, N. Y., before Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith: 7372—National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association vs. Norfolk Southern Railroad Co. et al.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., before Examiner Waters: 7386 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs. Grand Rapids & Indiana 
tailway Co. et al. 

DECEMBER 11.—New York, N. Y., before Examiner J. 
Edgar Smith: 7293—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association vs. Southern Railway Co. et al.: 7398—Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association vs. At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad et al. 

DECEMBER 16.—Houston, Tex.. before Examiner Pleas- 
ants: 7022—Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. vs. Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Co. et al.; 7011—Bland & Fisher Lumber Co. 
vs. Tennessee & North Carolina Railroad Co. et al. 





COMMERCE COMMISSION IS ATTACKED. 


Criticised for Decision in Shreveport Case—Enlarge- 
ment of Body Recommended in Report. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—During the convention 
of the National Association of Railway Commissioners 
held here last week an interesting discussion occurred 
over the smany-sided question of the merits of States’ 
rights versus Federal control, with which almost every 
gathering of national importance has wrestled during 
many years past. There was a novel feature in the dis- 
cussion at this convention, however, that came about 
when Louisiana and Texas aligned themselves on oppo- 
site sides of the question. 

William D. Williams, of Texas, chairman of the com- 
mittee on amendment to the act to regulate commerce, 
presented the committee’s report, which in parliamentary 
language attacked the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Supreme Court of the United States for their 
decisions in the celebrated ‘‘Shreveport rate case,’’ 
which it was claimed gave Louisiana a commercial ad- 
vantage over Texas in the question of freight rates. 
The Louisiana railway commissioners opposed the resolu- 
tion offered by the committee, which was a suggested 
amendment to the interstate commerce act. This resolu- 
tion was aimed to put the commissioners on record as 
favoring action by Congress that would leave the courts, 
rather than the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
deciding power in determining whether railroad rates are 
reasonable. and lawful. In effect, Louisiana supported 
federal control through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission while Texas and the committee headed by Mr. 
Williams opposed it. 

The discussion waxed so warm that the commissioners, 
many of whom are lawyers of high standing, nearly tried 
the Shreveport case all over again. There was considera- 
ble fireworks, especially when Mr. Williams attacked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and offered the resolu- 
tion to put the National Association on record as favor- 
ing an increase in the number of commissioners so as to 
make it a body of nine and to district them into three 
sections, to correspond with similar territorial divisions 
of the United States. Mr. Williams said: 

I would relieve the com nission of some part of the enor- 
mous work placed upon its shoulders. We are wasting a 
great machine on little things. A long time is required for 
members of the commission to become familiar with the 
details of local matters such as the Shreveport case. When 
the Interstate Commerce Commission acted in that_ case 
and was supported by the Supreme Court of the United 
States it displaced rates for certain traffic made by the Texas 
railway commissioners for use in Texas, i 

Local rates will be abandoned and displaced in other 
States all over the Union unless some provision can_ be 
made for an enlarged Interstate Commerce Commission, 
whose additional members will aid in giving the commis- 
sion opportunity to localize itself, to sectionalize itself for 
the speedier transaction of business coming before it. It 
is as difficult to ascertain the merits of and try a Shreve- 
port case as it is to ascertain the merits of the requested 
permission of the railroads to increase their freight rates, 
with which problem the commission is now struggling and 
which is a question the whole country is waiting to have 
decided. 

The report of the committee said: ‘‘The commission 
should assign cases to the section of the commission in 
which the cases arise and each section of the commission 
should hear arguments in the cases before it with power 
to certify doubtful questions to the whole commission.’’ 

Robert C. Bacon, of Vermont, took somewhat the same 
position as Mr. Williams. He said: 

Of course, the rational plan would be to have but one body 
supervising all common carriers. This being impossible, 
however, my idea is that the encroachment of the Federal 
authority upon the rights of the States has nearly gone 
the limit when Congress undertakes to make a closed sea- 
son on migratory birds under the guise of the commerce 
clause of the constitution. 

The convention approved a report of the committee on 
railroad taxes and physical valuation in which it was 
held that the Interstate Commerce Commission has un- 
dertaken an impossible task in trying to ascertain the 
physical value of all the railroads of the country. The 
committee said: 


While we are not pessimistic as to the value of the 
work, we believe it will not meet the expectations of those 
who framed the statute under which the work was under- 
taken. 


We most strongly urge the necessity, both on the 


part of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the States, 
of being awake to the program of the carriers involved to 
lay a foundation for proceedings in court which may ulti- 
mately vitally affect both regulation, while regulation exists, 
and public ownership should the Government find it neces- 
sary to enter into the ownership of the railroads of this 
country. 

The following officers of the association were elected: 

President—Clifford Thorne, Iowa. 

First vice president tobert P. Prentiss, Virginia. 

Second vice president—Max Thelen, California. 

Secretary—William H. Connolly, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant secretary—James Blaine Walker, assistant sec 
retary of the first district public service commission of New 
York. 





TRAP CAR TARIFFS SUSPENDED. 
New Charges for This Service Held Up—Other Orders 


of the Commission. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—The commission has 
entered an order suspending from December 1 and other 
contiguous dates until March 31, 1915, the operation of 
certain schedules appearing in the tariffs of various car- 
riers operating in Official Classification territory which 
provide new charges for the so-called trap or ferry car 
service. Under present tariffs, generally speaking, on 
outbound traffic shippers may load certain quantities of 
less than carload shipments at industries into trap or 
ferry cars and this freight is rehandled by the carriers 
at their local stations at transfer points, the freight 
charges being paid on the basis of the regularly pub- 
lished less than carload rates, without additional cost to 
the shipper or consignee. 

Trap or ferry cars are also handled inbound; that is, 
a car containing various less than carload shipments 
consigned to one consignee is forwarded direct to his 
warehouse for unloading on his siding. The suspended 
schedules as to traffic handled at western termini points 
of eastern trunk lines and at points west thereof pro- 
vide for a charge of 4 cents per 100 pounds with a 
minimum charge of $4 a car in-addition to the regular 
less than carload rates. At points east of the western 
termini points carriers propose an additional 2 cents 
per 100 pounds with a minimum charge of $2 per car. 

The commission has granted authority to the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad and other carriers partici- 
pating in Washburn’s tariff No. 109 to establish rates 
on naval stores from Gulfport, Miss., Mobile and Crich- 
ton, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., the same as are in effect 
from New Orleans and Port Chalmette, La., without 
observing the long and short haul clause. 

The commission has refused to grant authority to the 
carriers participating in W. H. Hosmer’s tariff No. 
A-416 to establish a rate of 27 cents per 100 pounds on 
wood flour and wood pulp in carloads, minimum 36,000 
pounds, on shipments imported from Europe, Asia, 
Africa ete., from shipside Gulf ports to Hutchinson, 
Kan., without observing the long and short haul clause. 

The commission has authorized W. H. Hosmer, agent, 
for and on behalf of interested carriers, to establish a 
rate of 26 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation 
of mahogany lumber, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, imported from countries other than Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and the Philippine 
Islands, from shipside Gulf ports to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
without observing the long and short haul provision of 
the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce. 

The Interior Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, has filed 
a complaint with the commission against the Southern 
Railway, declaring that it was obliged to pay local rates 
totaling 37% cents per 100 pounds on a carload ship- 
ment of lumber from Hyde, Tenn., to Bridgewater, Pa., 
the shipment being originally consigned to Carnegie, 
Pa. The customer at Carnegie having refused to accept 
the lumber, it was reconsigned to Bridgewater. The 
complainant says that the through rate to Carnegie and 
to Bridgewater is the same, 19% cents, but the carriers 
demanded payment of a combination of the local rates 
on account of the rules of the Southern Railway, which 
do not permit reconsignment. The reparation asked for 
amounts to $119.21. 





SEEKS TO DESTROY EFFECT OF RECENT 
RULING. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 23.—Interest is keen among 
the business factors hereabouts in a movement being 
made by the Texas Railroad Commission to destroy 
the effect of the ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the famous Shreveport-Texas freight 
rate case, in which the commission some time ago ordered 
that rates between Shreveport and Texas points be no 
higher than rates between Texas points. Latest advices 
from Washington state that the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission, represented by William Williams, of Austin, 
Tex., in the face of vigorous opposition by Assistant 
Attorney General William Barrow and Chairman Shelby 
Taylor, of the Louisiana commission, was successful in 
its efforts to have the National Association of Railroad 
Commissioners, in session in Washington the last week, 
indorse a proposed amendment to the Federal act to 
regulate commerce. This amendment will be presented 
to Congress, it is announced, for enactment into law. 

(Concluded on Page 41.) 
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SANITARY PORTABLE LOGGING CAMP IN WASHINGTON. 


Dining and Sleeping Cars on Wheels Equipped Like City Hotel— Model Kitchen, Steam Heat, Hot Water, Electric 


In the pioneering days of the lumber industry, when 
timber from the remote sections was brought out on 
sled or by raft, the difficulties involved in supplying the 
loggers with even the necessities of life, to say nothing 
of the luxuries, were such that the men were content 
to get along with the most meager equipment and were 
satisfied with the simplest of fare. Owing to the stand- 
ard set in those days it has been, in a measure, difficult 
to bring about changes in equipment and methods to 
conform with modern ideas of sanitation and regimen, 
This difficulty has not been due any more to a disinclina- 
tion on the part of operators to provide the modern 
facilities than to a reluctance on the part of men to con- 
form to rules of modern hygiene that would necessarily 
be laid down for enforcement. 

Nowadays, however, in general, the remote logging 
camp is equipped in a manner that twenty-five years ago 
would have been considered impracticable, if not prohibi- 
tive on account of cost. Nevertheless, the enterprising 
lumber operator of these times thoroughly realizes that 
by providing equipment of this kind he secures a bet- 
ter class of men, who are able to perform more and bet- 
ter work, and as a result a spirit of contentment and 
codperation pervades the entire organization. 

A logging camp equipment that typifies the attitude 
of enterprising lumbermen in general toward employees 
is that of. the Cherry Valley Timber Company, of 
Everett, Wash., recently installed at its No. 3 Camp, 
near Stillwater, in King County. This outfit is deserv- 
ing of special notice for the reason that it not only 
makes available at the camp all of these modern facili- 
ties, but that it has met and overcome one of the obsta- 
cles that for many years stood in the way of progress of 














CAMP BUILDINGS, BEING ON WHEELS, ARE 
QUICKLY MOVED. 


this sort. The entire camp is on wheels and may, .there- 
fore, be readily transported on the logging road from 
each locality as it is cut out to the next field of opera- 
tions. Camps on wheels have become so common that 
they can no longer be considered novelties, but at the 
same time each operator as he equips his camp in this 
way takes advantage of all of the experience and of 
improvements that have been made by other operators. 

The camp of the Cherry Valley Timber Company com- 
prises twelve cars, all except the cook house having 33- 
inch wheels and being fourteen feet wide and sixty feet 
iong; the cook house is fourteen feet wide and thirty-six 
feet long. The outsides of the cars are sheeted with drop 
siding, painted yellow and trimmed in white. All of the 
cars used as living quarters, as well as the cook house and 
dining cars, are ceiled with beaded stock and are painted 
and varnished. 

Of the twelve cars five are used for sleeping quarters, 
two for dining cars, one for warehouse and meat shop, 
one for general camp office and commissary, one for 
blacksmith and machine shop, one for dry room and 
shower baths and another for reading and writing room. 

In the five sleeping cars accommodations are pro- 
vided for 150 men. Each car is divided into three com- 
partments and is equipped with steel sleeping bunks, 
springs and mattresses capable of accommodating ten 
men,to each compartment. These cars are steam heated, 
electrically iighted and supplied with hot and cold water. 
The advantage of dividing the cars into compartments 
will be readily recognized by experienced woods opera- 
tors in that it affords opportunities for the men to form 
congenial groups and thus gain a degree of privacy 
and congenial companionship that would be impossible 
in a common bunk house. Another advantage, too, is 
that in the smaller compartment greater opportunity is 
afforded for the exercise of the personal tastes of the 
men in the matter of caring for their belongings and for 
the general appearance of their compartments and their 
furnishings. 

Of the two dining cars provided one is at each end of 
the cook house. This arrangement undoubtedly simplifies 
and expedites the serving of the food, a matter of con- 
siderable importance inasmuch as the cars have a seat- 
ing capacity of 175 men. One end of the cook ear is 
partitioned off and furnished as sleeping quarters for 
the cook and his crew. 

Reserve food and other supplies for a logging crew 





Light and-Shower Baths are Features. 





of this size must, of course, be provided in sufficient 
quantity to prevent any likelihood of shortage in case 
of interruption of communication with the main opera- 
tion. Consequently, one car is equipped as a warehouse 
and meat shop. This car is stationed immediately along- 


side the cook house, being connected with -it by means 
of a bridge, an arrangement that makes quickly acces- 
A supply of water for the 


sible its entire contents. 








THE KITCHEN IS A MODEL IN ARRANGEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS. 


AND 














entire camp is provided by a large tank on top of the 
warehouse car. 

To some lumber operators in other sections, the provid- 
ing of a ‘‘dry room’’ may seem to be one step beyond 
anything that might be thought of or reasonably re- 
quired; but in the section of country, where the Cherry 
Valley Timber Company operates, it is a facility that 
is greatly appreciated by the men. The dry room is 
equipped with batteries of steam coils under the floor, 
which furnish heat to dry the clothing. Another room in 
the car is appropriately equipped with shower baths. Any- 
one who visited a lumber camp on a wet day or after 
a wash day would quickly realize the advantage of pro- 
viding a place for drying the clothing and doing away 
with the use for that purpose of the stoves in the rooms 
where the men sleep. 

One of the great drawbacks of life in the woods and 
logging camps’ is the lack of current literature and the 
facilities for enjoying it, which really cuts the men. off 
from the rest of the world. This need is met by the 
Cherry Valley Timber Company by fitting up one-half 
a ear as a reading and writing room, supplied with 
daily papers, magazines and writing material. 

One ear, used as a general camp office and commis- 
sary, and part of another used by the civil engineer, 
serve as the official headquarters of the operation. The 
blacksmith and machine shops are equipped with power 
motors, the light and power equipment heing of the 
most improved type. 

No part of the camp equipment, probably, is more 
important in its relation to the efficiency of a logging 
operation than is the kitchen. Consequently, the kitchen 
of the Cherry Valley Timber Company’s camp has been 











STEAM HEATED DRY ROOM AND SHOWER BATHS 
OCCUPY ONE CAR. 














LEISURE IS PROFITABLY SPENT WITH CURRENT LIT- 
ERATURE IN A COZY READING ROOM. 











BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY IS TRANSACTED IN A 
COMFORTABLE OFFICE CAR. 


fitted up almost like that of a modern hotel. In the 
dining rooms china dishes are used exclusively and tin- 
ware has been banished from this camp. 

As the constructing of a modern camp along sanitary 
lines costs from $4,000 to $6,000 and under ordinary 
circumstances is used for only a few months, the pro- 
viding of buildings that are quickly transported from one 
locality to another in this way must by the saving in 
removal costs in the course of a few years at most re- 
duce the total camp costs to a point well below that 
made necessary under the old methods. In the construct- 
ing of its camp the Cherry Valley Timber Company has 
undertaken to make it as modern, comfortable, complete 
and up-to-date as possible. The results so far noted are, 
according to J. E. Gowen, of the company, in every way 
satisfactory. He says that the men are much better 
satisfied and he believes that the company will be able 
to secure and keep a better class of employees, who will 
be more efficient in the labor they perform. . 





An AMERICAN consul in one of the Central American 
republics, through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of .the Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton, D. C., advises that a resident of his district is con- 
templating the installation of a plant equipped to manu- 
facture furniture on a small scale. He also desires to 
import ‘‘knocked-down’’ or partly finished furniture. 
American manufacturers are requested to send catalogs 
and price lists of woodworking machinery and ‘‘knocked- 
down’’ furniture. Those interested should address the 
Chief of Bureau, Department of Commerce, referring to 
Daily Consular Report No. 14,359. 





Tue Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce at Washington, D. C., 
through an American consular officer in South America 
reports that a dealer in his district desires to get in 
touch with American lumber exporters for whom he may 
sell pitch pine and spruce on a commission basis. The 
correspondent states he has sold considerable quantities 
of white pine for a lumber company in the United States. 
Full information as to terms and commission is desired. 
This person may be communicated with by addressing the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, referring to 
Daily Consular Report No, 13,848. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


PROSPECTIVE EVENTS IN BRIEF. 


Time and Place for Forty Annual Meetings—Outlines 
of Special Conferences. 





December 1—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

December 2—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association, 

Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass. Annual meeting. 

December 2—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
New Orleans, La. emiannual meeting. 

December 8—Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, German Club, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual banquet. 

December 4, 5—Interstate Inland Waterway League of Louisi- 
ana and Texas, New Orleahs, La. Annual meeting. 

December 7, 8—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
Tacoma, Wash. Annual meeting. 

December 8—Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual Meeting. 

December 8—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Orleans, La. Special meeting. 


December 8, 9—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Ill Annual meet- 
ing. 

December 9—Association of Creosoting Companies of the 
Pacific Coast, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

December 9-11—National Rivers and Harbors Congress, New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 
December 15—Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. 

Annual meeting. 

December 17—Conference of lumber association officers and 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to con- 
sider trade extension, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill. 

January—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, Fresno, Cal. 

Annual meeting. 


January 5, 6—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Annual meeting. : 


January 9—Puget Sound Log Scaling & Grading Bureau, 
Everett, Wash. Annual meeting. 

January 11—Western Red Cedar Association, Spokane, Wash. 

Annual meeting. ; 

January 11—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 12—Northern Montana Forestry Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

January 18-15—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Rome 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 16—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Gayoso 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meet- 
ing. 

January 19-21—Colorado & Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 20—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 21, 22—-National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 

Memphis, Tenn. Annual meeting. 

January 21, 22—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Monticello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

January 26, 27—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

Virginia Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 27—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual 
meeting. 

January 27, 28—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Hotel 
Walton, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

January 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 29—Empire State Association of Wholesale Lum- 
ber and Sash and Door Salesmen of the State of New 
York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

January 28, 29—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 


January 28, 29—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen, Mt. Clemens, Mich. Annual 
meeting. 

February 2, 3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 3-5—Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting. : 

February 4, 5—Union Association of Lumber and Sash and 

Door Salesmen, Toledo, Ohio. Annual meeting. 


Association, 


Association, New 





February 4, 5—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 


Toledo,- Ohio. Annual meeting. 

February 10-12—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
[ica Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ng. 

February 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 17-19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
House of Hoo-Hoo, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

July 21—American Forestry Association, Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Annual 
meeting. 





PREPARING FOR THE HARDWOOD MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ANNUAL. 


A notice received from the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States states that 


The European war, which has practically closed the lumber 
export outlet in that direction, has turned attention of 
lumbermen to possibilities of trade with South America, and 
the Government is now making a study of the South Amer- 
ican markets. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is 
coéperating actively with the representatives of the For- 
estry Department in this work, and H. S. Graves, Forester, 
Washington, D. C., has consented to address the convention 
on the subject of “Present Day Forest Problems.” Mr. 
Graves will have an interesting message for the lumbermen 
as to the possibilities of an export business with South 
America. About a month ago Roger E. Simmons, of the 
Forestry Department, left for South America to gather 
first hand information along this line. Mr. Simmons before 
Jeaving was in conference with the officers of this associa- 
tion and he has been supplied with sets of the various 
grades of hardwoods. 


As formerly noted, the annual meeting of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
will be held at Cincinnati January 28 and 29, with 
headquarters at the Hotel Sinton. Preparation of the 
program for the convention is proceeding rapidly and it 
promises to be of unusual interest. It will include a 


discussion of interinsurance, on which subject Manager 
Charles F, Simonson, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association Interinsurance Exchange, will address 
the meeting. The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion extends an invitation to its annual convention to 
‘feverybody interested in the lumber business,’’ espe- 
cially those not now members. 


ANNUAL DINNER IS ANNOUNCED. 


Important Matters Commanding the Attention of 
Members of Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 








In a letter addressed to its members, the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association advises that the annual din- 
ner of that organization will take place at the Congress 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, December 8, the speakers 
to be Hon. John W. Weeks, Mr. Samuel G. Blythe and 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon. The letter also discusses matters 
of more than ordinary interest to the membership as 
follows: 

Transcontinental Rule. 

Water rates are killing the Pacific Coast business of the 
middle West industries. Write the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and urge it to give further relief from the require- 
ments of the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce. 
The transcontinental railroads are willing to make low rates 
to the Pacific coast on certain commodities which are good 
water freight. 

If you are interested urge the commission to include your 
commodity in the list. 

Prompt action is necessary as the matter is now under gon- 
sideration by the commission on a petition filed some %ime 
ago. 

Freight Tracers. 

Members of the association are experiencing hardship in 

operating under the four months clause of the uniform Dill 





CALL FOR MEETING OF YELLOW PINE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Chicago, IIL 
At the meeting of the board of directors of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association held in 
New Orleans, La., November 10, 1914, it was 
unanimously decided to recommend the dissolu- 
tion of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and the liquidation of its affairs, and the 
organization of a new association to carry on 
uniform grades and inspection only, with head- 
quarters near the center of production, and that 
a meeting of all members be called at New 
Orleans on Tuesday, December 8, at 9 a. m. at 
Hotel Grunewald to consider both propositions. 
Because of its interest in the welfare of the 
yellow pine industry the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association hereby calls a meeting of 
all manufacturers of yellow pine to be held at 
Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La., Tuesday, 
December 8, to convene at 2 p. m., for the con- 
sideration of a new organization of yellow pine 
manufacturers. 
You are respectfully invited to be present and 
take part in the conference. 
NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
J. E. Rhodes, Secretary. 
Approved: 
R. H. Downman, President. 











of lading which places the time limit for filing claims at 
four months. It is suggested that when starting tracers after 
any shipment temporarily lost a provision be inserted in 
the letter stating the value of the goods, and if it should 
develop afterward that for any reason the claim was not 
promptly filed within the time as mentioned in the bill of 
lading the tracer shall act as a notice that a claim is 
pending. 
Trap Car Rates. 


The State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois has sus- 
pended until March 30, 1915, all tariffs filed by the carriers 
proposing advances in trap car service. A petition has also 
been filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission and it 
is suggested that members interested write the commission 
and protest against any advance in trap car rates. 


Cancelation of Stop-Off Privilege. 


A protest kas been filed with the State Public Utilities 
Commission requesting the suspension of all tariffs filed by 
the carriers canceling existing arrangements providing for 
the stopping in transit of cars to complete loading or to 
partially unload. 


ANNUAL OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGES. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges of the United States of America 
will be held at Columbus, Ohio, January 26, 27 and 28. 
The call for the convention states that the headquarters 
will be at the Virginia Hotel, Third and Gay streets, 
and extends a special invitation for the attendance of 
ladies. Secretary J. M. Vollmer advises as follows: 


You will no doubt be interested to know that the National 
Association of Builders’ Exchanges has increased its member- 
ship 50 percent since the last annual meeting and that we 
expect the Columbus convention to be the greatest ever 
enjoyed. 

The delegates that will represent the various builders’ 
associations and allied lines will be chosen for their peculiar 
fitness and ability. The most important work of the conven- 
tion will be to act upon the proposed standard documents to 
be used in connection with the business of building construc- 
tion. 

Practically every large building center in the United States 
will be represented. 





FORESTERS HAVE A BIG PROGRAM. 





Three Days’ Plans for the West Coast Association— 
Subjects of Timely Interest. 


Program for the annual meeting of the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association to be held at Ta- 
coma, Wash., December 7 and 8, has been completed in 
detail, and is as follows: 


Monday Morning, December 7. 

10 :00—Call to order and opening address, President A. L. 
Flewelling. 

10 :10—Treasurer’s report, G. M. Cornwall. 

10 :15—Report on work of association, Forester E. T. Allen. 

10 :30—Eight-minute reviews of 1914, experience of private 
patrols, and lessons taught, by States. Montana— 
Northern Montana Forestry Association; Idaho— 
A, W. Laird, North Idaho Forestry Association : 
Washington—George S. Long, Washington Forest 
Fire Association : Oregon—J. W. Alexander, Oregon 
Forest Fire Association: California—George H. 

_ Rhodes, California Forest Protective Association. 

11 :10—Similar reviews of Government and State experience: 
State Foresters J. C. VanHook, Montana; E. W. 
Ferris, Washington; F. A. Elliott, Oregon; State 
Land Commissioner George A. Day; United States 
District Foresters, Coert Du _ Bois, California: 
George H. Cecil, Oregon and Washington; F. A. 
Silecox, Montana and Idaho; Chief Forester H. R. 
MeMillan, British Columbia. 


Monday Afternoon. 

~ :00—Railroad fire report and discussion. 

2 :45—Fire, Wind Forecasts. How this year’s experiment 
worked and what remains to make it of most prac- 
tical use hereafter, E. A. Beals, U. S. Weather 

, Bureau. 
3 :30-——A System for Financing Emergency Fire Fighting, 
. 8. Chapman, Oregon Forest Fire Association. 
Discussion. 


4 :00—State Fire Policies, F. A. Elliott, State forester for 
Oregon; J. C. Van Hook, State forester for Mon- 
tana. 

Discussion. 


5.00—Suggestions, committee appointments ete. 
5 :20—-Adjourn for day. 


Tuesday Morning, December 8. 

9 :30—Timber Insurance, E. A. Sterling, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Discussion. 

10 :25—-The Trades Commission Act: Its provisiors, objects 

and probable effect, B. S. Grosscup, Tacoma. 

Questions. 

11 :50—The Trend of Taxation, J. T. 8S. Lyle, Tacoma. 
Discussion. 

12 :05-— Adjourn for lunch. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 
1 :00—Discounting the State’s Share in National Forest 
tesources, H. 8S. Graves, U. S. Forester. 
Discussion. 
2 :35—The Canadian View of the Lumbering Future, H. R. 
MeMillan, Chief Forester, British Columbia. 
3 :35--Government Study of Forest Industry, Austin Cary, 
Washington, D. C., for the Government. 
A representative of the industry. 
4 :45—-Address, George S. Long, Tacoma. 
5 :05—Committee reports, resolutions, election etc. 
5 :25—Adjournment 


Tuesday Evening. 





7 :00—Banquet. 


The businesslike. restrictions as to time ete. will be 
noted, and according to the predictions of officers of the 
association the coming meeting will be one of the most 
profitable in its history. » 





STARTS MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN. 

DAYTON, OHIO, Nov. 23.—W. A. Phelps, secretary of 
the Ohiq Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, has 
started a campaign which is expected to increase the 
membership of the organization to a large extent. 
8. 8. King, of Dayton, is president of the organization. 
The officials are also arranging for the annual meeting 
of the association, which will be held at Toledo, February 
4 and 5. 








CREOSOTING ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 21.—The annual meeting of the 
Association of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast 
will be held at the office of the Pacific Creosoting Com- 
pany, 910 White Building, Seattle, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 9, at 10 a. m. Election of officers will be held and 
general business transacted. The eompanies composing 
the association are the Pacific Creosoting Company, 
Seattle; St. Helens Creosoting Company, Portland; Col- 
man Creosoting Company, Seattle; Columbia Creosoting 
Company, Portland, and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, Tacoma. The present officers-of the associa- 
tion are: F. D. Beal, Portland, president; L. C. Col 
man, Seattle, vice president and H. KE. Horrocks, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





REORGANIZATION TO BE CONSIDERED. 


Boston, MaAss., Nov. 23.—Decision on the mooted 
question -of the reorganization of the Massachusetts’ 
Wholesale Lumber Association will be made on Wednes- 
day, December 2, when the twenty-fifth annual meeting 
is held in Young’s Hotel 

At the meeting of the association last February a 
special committee was appointed to investigate and report 
on the question of incorporation, with power to submit 
a specimen charter and by-laws. This committee, con- 
sisting of H. B. Fiske, of the George McQuesten Com- 
pany, chairman; Morris A. Hall, of the Hall Lumber 
Company, and Charles S. Wentworth, of the Charles s. 
Wentworth Company, has made a careful study of the 
problem and will report its findings to the association 
at the annual meeting. 

It is proposed to wind up the affairs of the old 
organization, for a quarter of a century a representative 
assemblage of eastern lumber merchants, and form a 
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Logging and Milling Opportunities in 
IDAHO YELLOW PINE. 


If you are looking for a new location for your mill- 
ing and logging oe Seay gee the following tracts of 
accessible yellow pine in southern Idaho will interest 
you. The timber is of good quality, favorabie mill- 
sites and local markets are available, and stumpage 
rates are equitable. For detailed information concern- 
ing these chances, write the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah. 


Boise and Payette National Forests. 
South Fork of Payette River. 


d. 
Western yellow pine............ 252,950, G00 
EDRRIRE BE cc cccwvsscceccncces 59,810,000 
Total estimated cut........ 312,760,000 


This chance comprises seven natural blecks which 
will be sold separately or in whole, to suit purchaser. 
The timber is all tributary to the best driving stream 
in southern Idaho. Logging conditions are very favor- 


able. 
Payette National Forest. 
Middle Fork of the Payette River. 
Bad. ft. 

Western yellow pine...........318,177,000 
eae 102,455,000 
White fir and spruce.......... 27,963,000 

Total estimated cut........ 448,595,000 


This timber is tributary to drivable stream. The 
chance is open to purchase in whole or by natural 
blocks, as desired by the buyer. 

Weiser National Forest. 


Weiser River. 


Ba. ft. 
Western yellow pine............ 144,620,000 
er ay 82.665.000 
oO. BSS a eee 30,605,000 
Engelmann spruce ............ 7,310,000 
White fir and lodgepole pine..... 22,300,000 
Total estimated cut........ 287,500,000 


This timber is tributary to the P. & I. N. Ry., run- 
ning from Weiser to New Meadows, Idaho. It is a 
railroad proposition. The chance is divided into five 
natural blocks which will be sold separately or as a 
whole. . Milling and logging conditions are very favor- 


able. 
Idaho National Forest. 
Goose Creek, tributary of Little Salmon River. 


Bd. ft. 
Western yellow pine........... 66,802.000 
Douglas fir and larch........... 32,198,000 
Total estimated cut........ 99,000,000 


This tract is within five miles of the town of New 
Meadows, Idaho,'on the P. & I. N. Ry. Timber can 
be handled by flume and tractors. Favorable mill- 


sites are available. 











With this 


Motor 
Driven 


WEYa tts 


10,000 
an Hour 


Seals as high as 
10,000 letters an 
hour (165 per min- 
ute)— securely and 
without soiling. No 
matter how large or 
small your mailings 
—get them out on 
time—no delays— 
no worry. A simple, 
motor - driven ma- 
chine —strong and 
always dependable. 


Three other models made $60, $40 & $25. 


10,000 progressive businesses—big concerns—little 
concerns—everywhere—have turned over their mail- 
ing troubles to the cheapest help in the office—they 
are saving money in salaries—saving hours and hours 
of time—sending mailings out quickly and on time— 
with every letter securely sealed—by installing the 


Acorn = Thexton Envelope Sealer 


Beginning the day you install this simple, efficient 
machine, your mail goes out on time always—at re- 
duced cost—without trouble or delaySaves hours of 
time and real money in salaries. 


Used by such concerns as Standard Oil Co.— 
Sherwin Williams Co.— National Biscuit Co.— J. P. 
Morgan & Co.— First Nat’] Bank, Chicago— Chase 
Nat’! Bank, New York—and thousands of others— 
large and small. 


Free 10-Day Tria Let us give you further infor- 


mation on how the Acorn- 
Thexton Envelope Sealer will reduce your mailing costs. Write at 
once for complete details of our 10-day free trial offer. 


Acorn Brass Mfg. Co., 400 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 















corporation that will go ahead with the work begun 
twenty-five years ago by the original Bay State Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. Many believe that in this way 
more aggressive and efficient work can be done in the 
interest of the lumber trade. 

Last Wednesday a meeting of the executive committee 
was called to set a date for the annual meeting and 
attend to other business. The members of this com- 
mittee are William Bacon, chairman; H. B. Fiske, H. W. 
Blanchard, H. B. Clark, Martin A. Brown, Morris A. 
Hall, Fred L. Turner, F. G. Newton, E. J. Hammond, 
F. W. Page and W. M. Weston. 

At the annual meeting officers will be elected for the 
ensuing year and a delegate chosen to the State board 
of trade. The meeting will be called to order by 
President William E. Litchfield at 6 o’clock. 





NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTERS’ ANNUAL. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 24.—January 21 and 22 have 
been selected as the dates for the next annual meeting 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and 
Memphis as the place of the gathering. Other details, 


such as the selection of headquarters and the arrange- 
ment of the program for the various sessions, are yet to 
be attended to. There is little doubt, however, that the 
foreign situation, as modified by the great war, will 
form the chief topic of discussion. Officers are to be 
elected and other details to be disposed of. President 
Fred Arn is now serving his second term, and there 
appears to be no opposition to him for reélection, the 
problem being rather to get him to retain the office. 
It is regarded as certain that Secretary J. McD. Price, 
ot Baltimore, will succeed himself, the value of his 
work being well recognized. 





CLEVELAND DEALERS ELECT. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 24.—At the last meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, C. A. Krauss 
was elected president; Dan Miller, vice president; F. D. 
Pietch, secretary; E. L. Southern, treasurer. 

Although no date was set for the event, it was ar- 
ranged that the annual ladies’ Christmas party will be 
held in the middle of December. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE MEN IN REGULAR MEETING. 





Hold a Good Session at Norfolk and Discuss Grades, Advertising and Proposed Workmen’s 
Compensation Legislation. 





NORFOLK, VA., Nov. 19.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association was held today 
in the main parlor of the Monticello Hotel, this city. 
Pr@ident O’Berry stated at the close of the meeting 
he wished to thank those present for the good attend- 
ance, which was highly gratifying, and also for the 
free discussion and general good feeling prevalent 
among the members, which boded well for the future 
prosperity of the association. This was a busy week 
for the association. On Tuesday, the 17th, a confer- 
ence of the head inspectors from about thirty-five of 
the different mills was held at the Fosburgh Lumber 
Company’s plant for the purpose of lining them up on 
grades and explaining such points as were confusing 
to them and also to make such recommendations to 
the inspection committee as they saw fit. On Wednes- 
day, the 18th, the inspection committee of the associa- 
tion held a meeting to discuss the matter referred to 
them for attention and also to make certain recom- 
mendations at the association meeting today. In ad- 
dition, on Wednesday, on special invitation, represent- 
atives of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Man- 
ufacturers’ Association were present to present cer- 
tain questions to the committee for disctssion. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
O’Berry at 10:45, with the following members in at- 
tendance: 

Those Present. 
Nathan O’Berry, Goldsboro, N. C.; Enterprise Lumber Co. 
Cc. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C. 
John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Fosburgh Lumber Co. 
Cc. J. Trowbridge, Boardman, N. C.; Butters Lumber Co. 


see Tilghman, Williamston, N. C.; Dennis Simmons Lum- 

er Co. 

a Crawford, Williamston, N. C.; Dennis Simmons Lum- 
er Co. 

J. T. Deal, Norfolk, Va.; Kinston Mfg. Co. 

Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive, N. C.; Enterprise Lumber Co. 

Harrison Cannon, Whitehall. §. C. 

George W. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 

Edward Rogers, Dendron, Va.; Surry Lumber Co. 

H. P. Woodson, Burgaw, 'N. C. 

W. E. Graves, Lynchburg, Va.; Woodson & Graves. 

R. G. White, Edenton, N. C.; ‘Branning Mfg. Co. 

i Sard Mayo, Charleston, S. C.; North State Lumber Co. 
T. Lindsey, Kinston, N. C.; Kinston Mfg. Co. 

E. R. Hobbs, Spring Hope, N. C.; Montgomery Lumber Co. 

Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va.; Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Co. 

Horton Corwin, jr., Edenton, N. C.; anes Mfg. Co. 

Charles E. Jones, Franklin, Va.; Camp Mfg. Co. 

Vv. : one. Franklin, Va.; Camp "Mfg. Co. 

. Gerrans, New Bern, N. C.; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 

Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 

Brown, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Dare Lumber Co. 

— Elizabeth City, N. C.; Foreman-Blades Lum- 
0. 

Tanner, Suffolk, Va.; Tanner, Montgomery Lumber Co. 

Dix, Baltimore, Md.; Surry Lumber Co. 

Parsley, Wilmington, N. C.; Hilton Lumber Co. 

Wheeler, Edenton, N. +: Branning Mfg. Co. 

rles Hill, New York, N. ¥.3 A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co. 

McNeal, Burgaw, N. C.; Garysburg Mfg. Co. 

ge E. Major, Hertford, N. C.; Major & Loomis Co. 

Turnbull, Bowden, N. C.; Rowland Lumber Co. 

Clarke, Norfolk, Va.; Roanoke R. R. & Lumber Co. 

Scott, Norfolk, Va.; Richmond Cedar Works. 

Jones, Norfolk, Va.; Rowland Lumber Co. 

. Cooke, Norfolk, Va.; John L. Roper Lumber Co. 

. Harrison, Baltimore, Md.; Greenleaf Johnson & Son. 

Morris, Chief Inspector, Norfolk, Va. 

i Roper, Secretary-Treasurer, Norfolk, Va. 

Thomas C. Flynn, Chief Clerk, Norfolk, Va. 


The secretary then read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were approved. 

The first business was the report of the inspection 
committee, George W. Roper, chairman. Mr. Roper 
stated that he had some minor changes to recommend 
in the present grading rules, which were more in the 
nature of an effort to clarify the present rules rather 
than to make any radical change in them. These, to- 
gether with the suggestions of the box manufacturers, 
had been discussed and would be agreed to as nearly 
as practicable. 

The secretary then stated that the James McBride 
Company, of New York City, has kindly consented to 
put in the floors of the bungalow to be erected in the 
Grand Central Terminal by the association and that 
Mr. McBride would give a short address on parquetry 
and other kinds of flooring, showing how much of 
the short lengths now thrown away could be utilized. 
Mr. McBride explained his proposition very fully and 
endeavored to interest the members in a proposition to 
erect a parquetry manufacturing industry in Norfolk. 
This matter will be considered later. 

The report of the advertising committee, D. C. An- 
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, derson, chairman, was next submitted. Mr. Anderson 


advocated most strongly the necessity of advertising 
North Carolina pine to offset the effects of the adver- 
tising being done by substitute manufacturers and by 
manufacturers of other woods. He contended that the 
proper uses for which North Carolina pine is suitable 
should be brought to the attention of the consumer 
in a forcible way and thus create a better demand. 
His committee recommended that an assessment of 5 
cents a thousand feet, per month, on shipments for a 
period of one year be made for that purpose. The 
other members of the committee also advocated this 
proposition although some exception was taken to it. 
After considerable discussion it was decided that a 





JOHN M. GIBBS, OF NORFOLK, VA.:; 
Chairman Workmen’s Compensation Committee. 


further study be made and the matter held over until 
the next meeting of the association. 

The president then asked for the report of John M. 
Gibbs, chairman of the Virginia workmen’s compensa- 
tion committee. Mr. Gibbs stated that his committee 
was thoroughly convinced of the necessity of having 
a fair workmen’s compensation law. With that end 
in view a meeting of Norfolk manufacturers in all 
lines was called, which took place on November 16. 
Few attended, but some start was made and it was 
decided to call another meeting for Monday, Novem- 
ber 30. This meeting will codperate with the legisla- 
tive committee’ of the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce, 
upon which are two State senators. Counsel will be 
employed to draw up a suitable bill and if it is satis- 
factory the chamber of commerce wiil invite other 
chambers to participate and help further the law and 
its passage if possible, the expense to be borne by 
all on a pro rata basis. 

Various communications of minor import were then 
disposed of after being read, following which the 
association decided to retain its membership in the 
Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association for another 
year. 

The inspection committee was requested at this 
point to investigate the question of %4-inch matching 
or the Southwestern standards, as now in use, and to 
report at the next meeting of the association. 

It was decided not to hold the next meeting until 
January, on such Thursday as may be best in the 
opinion of the secretary. 

No further business coming before the meeting, it 
adjourned at 1:30. Luncheon was then served to the 
members and guests in the main dining room of the 
hotel and as usual was very much enjoyed. 
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WHAT CLUBS ARE DOING. 


Social and Business Activities of Lumber- 
men’s Organizations. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 24.—The Pittsburgh Lumber- 
men’s Club next week will hold its second annual dinner 
and entertainment at the German Club, and the hard 
working committees have completed all details and are 
confident that the event will be an enjoyable one. There 
are to be no formal talks at the banquet table, a feature 
that has been eliminated after considerable investigation. 
The idea is to make it a social event with as little for- 
mality as possible. 





TO HEAR TALK ON NEW BANKING SYSTEM. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 24.—Local hardwood men be- 
lieve that the operation of the new Federal reserve 
banking law will be very beneficial to business at large, 
and hence to the lumber trade, and a meeting of the 
Louisville Hardwood Club was recently devoted to a 
considerable discussion of the law. It was decided to 
give up another meeting to the topic, and to have it 
handled by a banker. of prominence. Henry D. Ormsby, 
cashier of the National Bank of Kentucky, of this city, 
has accepted an invitation to make an address on this 
subject, and will appear before the club December 1. 





APPOINT NOMINATING COMMITTEES. 


’ St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The only business trans- 
acted at the meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club, held in 
the club rooms in the Wright Building, Tuesday after- 
noon, was the appointment of two nominating commit- 
tees, one by the chair and the other from the floor, 
which are to select names for officers to be voted on at 
the regular yearly election, to be held on the second 
Tuesday in December. 

The nominating committee named by the chair was 
composed of C. W. Jurden, P. F. Cook and W. J. Yard- 
ley. The committee chosen by the floor was R. J. Fine, 
Thomas C. Whitmarsh and R. J. Price. 

A buffet luncheon was served and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all. 





CLEVELAND BUILDERS ELECT. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 24.—Arch C. Klumph, of the 
Cuyahoga Lumber Company, has been chosen to head 
the Builders’ Exchange, succeeding George A. Ruther- 
ford, who has been president for the last two years. 

In this election the lumber dealers of this city feel 
that they have valuable ammunition in the fight for a 
better consideration of lumber in the city building code. 
Prior to this election the lumber interests were but nom- 
inally represented in the affairs of the exchange. As 
president of the exchange, there will be a deference to 
Mr. Klumph when the building code is revised that will 
redound to-the benefit of ali of the dealers. 

Sam W. Emerson, a director of the exchange, was 
elected vice president to succeed Mr. Klumph. . 

Henry Watterson, carpenter contractor, was again 
elected treasurer, E, A. Roberts was reélected secre- 
tary. 





LADIES’ NIGHT AT HOUSTON CLUB. 


Houston, TEX., Nov. 23.—A congenial party who en- 
joyed ladies’ night at the Houston Lumbermen’s Club 
on last Wednesday evening was composed of the fol- 
lowing: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Blake, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Crane, Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Biddle, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Kendall, Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Gold- 
ing, Mr. and Mrs. Oliver K. Badgley, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. 8. Pyeatt, Mr. and Mrs. George F. Cotter, and Mr. 
and Mrs. D. A. Kendall, of Kansas City. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held early in December, at which time 
several matters of importance, including a discussion 
of the proposed’ new forestry service for Texas will 
come before the officers and directors. 





BUILDING MATERIAL MEN ELECT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 23.—The election of officers of 
the Building Material Men’s Club, held at the offices 
of this organization last Thursday evening, resulted in 
the choice of the following: President, J. J. Bishop; 
vice president, E. J. Monaghan; directors, Edgar Butler 
and Daniel Wilson; secretary, E. C. Kennedy. There 
were two tickets in the field, known respectively as the 
‘‘Hammers’’ and ‘‘Saws.’’ The Saws captured prac- 
tically all the offices, the Hammers putting only one 
man over. ; 

The Building Material Men’s Club was organized here 
about a year ago and was recently incorporated. It 
has permanent offices at 205 Madison Avenue, where 
there is an extensive exhibit of the various kinds of 
building material either made here or distributed through 


this center. 


LUMBERMEN IN THE INDIANA CLUB. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 23.—The Indiana Club, com- 
posed entirely of people who formerly lived in the 
Hoosier State but who now reside in Memphis, met at 
the Hotel Chisea a few evenings ago. This was presided 
over by F. E. Stonebraker. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: J. M. Pritchard, president ; 
F, E. Stonebraker, vice president; Dr. W. D. Bretz, 


second vice president; J. V. Rush, third vice president; 
C. E. Van Camp, secretary; U. 8. Lambert, treasurer. 

It is noteworthy that all of those elected for the 
current year, with the exception of the second vice 
president and the secretary, are prominently identified 
with the hardwood trade of this city and section. Mr. 
Pritchard is secretary of the Gum Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Mr. Stonebraker is American repre- 
sentative of Amadee C. Francke & Co., of Antwerp, 
Belgium; J. D. Rush is a member of the firm of Moffett, 
Bowman & Rush and U. 8S. Lambert is one of the officers 
of the Green River Lumber Company. 


AMONG THE SALESMEN. 


Planning for Annual Meeting—The Psychol- 
ogy of Salesmanship. 





As customary with that organization, the Union Asso- 
ciation of Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen will hold 
its annual meeting at the same time as the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, both events being scheduled for Toledo, Ohio, Febru- 
ary 4 and 5. Secretary J. P. Bartelle writes the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN regarding the coming annual of the 
salesmen as follows. 

President Johnson has not yet named the committee to 
take charge of the arrangements, but it is decided to hold 
our usual banquet the night before the opening day of the 
meeting, February 3. Just what nature of entertainment 
will be furnished besides “the feed” has not yet been deter- 
mined, but our worthy president is anxious to make this 
year’s ‘‘doings’” the best ever, and from present indications 
it looks as though he will not be disappointed nor will 
“the boys’ who attend. 


President S. S. King and Secretary W. A. Phelps, of the 
retail association, are expected here next Tuesday to confer 
with the local committee regarding convention matters. 


The Toledo Lumber and Sash and Door Club has appointed 
as a committee of arrangements for the convention: Charles 
L. Barnett, chairman; Allen A. Smith and F. W. Dutweiler. 


—_—_—_—o—oOooorne 


PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS DINE. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 21.—Last night, starting at 
6:30, at the St. James Hotel, the second annual banquet 
to their salesmen was given by the members of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
There were 85 persons present, and after the bountiful 
repast President Ralph Souder welcomed the guests, 


‘stated that the idea had proved good, and hoped that 


this would be made an annual event. He then intro- 
duced Arthur F. Sheldon, founder of the Sheldon School 
ot Salesmanship, who said in part: 


When we speak of the salesman today we mean the com- 
posite salesman—the concern. It has been proven that there 
can be no success unless there is cohesion between the 95 
percent and the 5 percent. ‘The head and the entire force 
must work together. ‘The best good that comes from gather- 
ings such as these is the interchange of ideas, and that is 
the best that can be gotten out of trade organizations. Every 
rr a has but one salesman, and that is the institution 
itself. 

There are just four factors to the making of a sale or busi- 
ness transaction—you, the customer, the goods and the sale, 
or meeting of the minds. Something tangible takes place 
in the mind of every man before he makes a purchase. This 
is done by four degrees of mental temperature, first, favor- 
able attention (not merely attention, but favorable atten- 
tion); then interest, then desire, and finally action. All 
business is psychological, or of the mind, and the laws that 
govern the human mind are the key to business success. 
These four processes of mind may be very quick—instan- 
taneous, and yet they always take place. Two more elements 
enter into the deal after the sale is made—confidence and 
satisfaction. Confidence in you, and satisfaction with your 
goods and service build permanency. Through it all there 
is one cause—you—and six effects in the mind of the cus- 
tomer. Service is the cause of the last two, and salesmanship 
the cause of the first four. The foundation of every business 
is service. Service is quality plus quantity plus mode. The 
combination is necessary to make success. All things being 
equal, price is a consideration, but the man who cuts the 
throat of the transaction and spills the life blood of profit 
is no salesman; he is a mere order taker. Render service, 
and, banded together, make them pay an honest price, with 
an honest profit. 


Informal talks were then given by Owen M. Bruner, 
Ben C. Currie, Mr. Skilton and Harry G. Parker, 
students of the school conducted by Mr. Sheldon, as to 
the benefits they had received from the course. 

Robert G. Kay, who had not taken the course, but 
had heard of it, said he believed in it, and that Mr. 
Sheldon had hit the keynote of the lumber business 
when he talked about making permanent customers. 
Mr. Kay also touched upon the present lumber situation 
and predicted that a good business would be done 
within ninety days and at much better prices than those 
of today. 

Horace A. Reeves, jr., suggested that all read a book 
on ‘‘Talosophy,’’ or the science of making happiness 
an epidemic, ‘as it has been a great help to him. He 
illustrated this with stories of how cheerfulness and 
courtesy had helped salesmen. 

After Mr. Sheldon had complied with the request to 
say a few words directly about his school the meeting 
adjourned. 





PLANNING FOR YEAR’S ACTIVITIES. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Secretary Ed McLean 
of the Southwestern Associated Lumber Salesmen has 
called a meeting of that organization for November 28. 
The meeting will be devoted to planning for the year’s 
programs and to filling the vacancies among the officers, 
as several of the leaders have left Kansas City since 
the meetings last spring. It is the plan to have regular 
meetings once or twice a month, at which questions of 
salesmanship will be discussed in papers. The organiza- 
tion had a most successful season last year. 


Much timber changes 
hands on what may be 
termed casual esti- 
mates. Neither the 
buyer nor the seller 
knows whether or not 
the estimates are cor- 
rect. 


Timber will 
enhance in 


value. 


It is worth while to se- 
cure, at a moderate 
cost, definite, specific, 
reliable information. 


We have a competent 
organization to which 
such work may be safe- 
ly intrusted. 


Our reports are good 
at the bank and that 
is the only kind worth 
having. 


If you agree with this 
statement, consult: 


James 1). Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - + 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1313 Northwestern Bank Bidg. 
SEATTLE, WASH., - - - - 1009 White Building. 
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Ciark L. Poole & Co. 


EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN 


Timber Land Bonds 


Bank Floor, Westminster Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Further information gladly furnished upon 
request. 








{ Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 35,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. THOS. E. NEWCOMER, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS. Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 

HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. CHARLES A. TILDEN, - Ass’t Cashier 
NELSONN. LAMPERT, V. Prest, E.C. GLFNNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept 
F. A. MYREN, Mgr., Real Estate Loan Dept. a 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Depusit Vaults. 











\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets = 








We are prepared to finance 
high-grade timber properties 
and A-1 lumber companies 
owning commercial timber. 
Capital furnished in amounts 
of $50,000.00 up on stock, 
bond or undivided mortgage 
basis either for long or short 
time. We believe we have 
perfected a new form of loan 
for timbermen which is more 
advantageous for the bor- 
rower than the regular form 
of timberland bonds hereto- 
fore issued. Principals only. 
Our rating AAA 1. 
Address W 377, 


Care, American Lumberman. 











TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia 


W.P. Ketcham 


1014 Trust and Savings Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








CONGRESS AND LEGISLATION. 
(Concluded from Page 35.) 
Sixty-eight of the vessels that have taken advantage of 
the new law were formerly under the British flag, while 
eight were German and five Belgian. 


- 


TO CONSIDER NORTH SEA CLOSING. 


United States Requested to Join in Movement—Am- 
bassador to Make Investigation. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Although the State 
Department has requested Ambassador Page at London 
to investigate and report the exact situation in regard 
to the mining of the North Sea, which has resulted 
practically in closing that body of water to all neutral 
traffic, this Government does not contemplate joining 
with other neutral powers in representations to the 
belligerents looking to the opening in that sea of trade 
channels for neutral merchantment. A statement has 
been issued by the Secretary of State in which he says 
“the American Government is not ready to discuss the 
matter.’’ He told Mr. Brun, the Minister from Den- 
mark, who called to ask what this Government’s attitude 
might be, that nothing has been done toward preparing 
a protest. 

The difficulty, as the State Department sees the mat- 
ter, lies in the fact that the information which has 
so far reached the Department does not make it clear 
whether the mines in the North Sea are British or Ger- 
man. The only announcements have come from Great 
Britain, and these in some cases have attributed the 
responsibility for the mine menace to navigation to the 
Germans and in other cases have indicated that British 
mines are being laid in the waters of the North Sea. 

The suggestion that the United States join in the 
effort to open the North Sea to neutral commerce came 
from Amsterdam and it is understood that representa- 
tions on the subject have already been made to Great 
Britain by several neutral countries. 

The State Department has been officially notified that 
the western portion of Broughton Straits, near Van- 
eouver Island, B. C., has been closed to navigation for 
purposes of defense. Vessels plying between Johnson 
Straits and Queen Charlotte Sound must now take the 
Weynton passage and Black Fish Sound. The American 
Ambassador at Petrograd has notified the State Depart- 
ment that the Russian Government has closed the en- 
tranees and exits of the Finnish and Riga gulfs as the 
result of the extension of the Russian mine fields in ter- 
ritorial waters. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 





(Bids opened December 22, 1914.) 
Quantity, Delivery at 
Feet. 









Article. Navy Yard. Sch, 
Ash, white, firsts and sec- 

SEN ATs white cece’ - Saree 32,000... Brooklyn, N. Y....7602 
Cedar, Port Orford, flitch 

a. aS ee ee a 33,000... Puget Sound, Wash.7602 
Cypress, clear, firsts and 

ORRIN cobs bro sacs 6 eae 12,000... Washington, D. C..7602 
Cypress, soft yellow, for 

boat building, 1” thick, 

SEG SNE cscs naenes 60,000... Portsmouth, N. H..7602 
Knees, boat, white oak or 

laurel, inches......:.... 300...Mare Island, Cal. .7602 
Mahogany, firsts and sec- 

ENS 5 GCG anit bs a aaa 2,000... Washington, D. C..7602 
Maple, white 16,000... NOVERIK, VR... 60065 7602 
Oak, white, domestic butts 

a eS eee ae 11,000... Puget Sound, Wash.7602 
Oak, white, domestic, 

firsts and seconds...... 8,500... Mare Island, Cal. ..7602 
Oak, white, domestic, firsts 

et | SU a ae gees 4,000... Brooklyn, N. Y....7602 
Oak, white, domestic, firsts 

end seconds........% 30 SC O00, . Mortelic) Vans... 1 7602 
Oak, white, for bending 

purpopes. ...«.. pias . 4,000...Brooklyn, N. Y....7602 
Oak, white, plain sawed, 

firsts and seconds.. : 5.000... Norfolk, Va......%. 7602 
Oak, white, timber, sea 

a ead 15,000... Norfolk, Va........ 7602 
Oak, white, well seasoned, 

firsts and seconds...... 21,000...Boston, Mass......7602 
Piles, oak, white, 6 feet 

TT a ae ee ; 8.4 sNornoik, Vai. esses 7602 
Pine, North Carolina..... 270,000... Norfolk, Va... 2.06% 7602 
Pine, North Carolina, 

sheathing, partition, 

CURIE 66S ov cds e scone Saas 52,000... Washington, D. C..7602 
Pine, well seasoned, dry, 

firsts and seconds, up- 

pers, selects, shelving....Miscel....Norfolk, Va........ 7602 
Pine; white, No. 3........ 16,000... Brooklyn, N. Y....7602 
Pine, white, No. 3 barn... 100,000... Washington, D. C..7602 
Pine, yellow, merchantable 

DRED aGub bole bon sews ew su 18,000... Brooklyn, N. Y....7602 
Pine, yellow prime.. 36,000... Portsmouth, N. H..7602 
Pine, yellow, prime. 3 45,000...Boston, Mass....... 7602 
Pine, yellow, prime, long- 

| Oe ee ee eer ee 72,800... Washington, D. C..7602 
Pine, yellow, prime, well 

BOEABOTNCT 22. sscveeseses 150,000...Norfolk, Va........ 7602 
Poplar, firsts and seconds. . 3,000... Brooklyn, N. Y....7602 
Redwood, _ clear, uppers, nn 

unseasoned, rough....... 65,000...Mare Island Cal...7602 
Sticks, spruce, for spars ‘ 27... OTEOMK, VO. ¢5.000-58 7602 
Sticks, young, hickory, a 

swamp elm, or white oak 350...Philadelphia, Pa...7602 
Saw, cold, self-contained, oN 
electrically driven...... 1... Puget Sound, Wash.7584 





WILL HEAR ARGUMENTS IN MINNESOTA 
CASE. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 25.—On De- 
cember 14, 1914, at the Federal Building in St. 
Paul before Judge Booth, of the United States 
district court, will be heard the argument in the 
so-called ‘‘Minnesota Case,’’ the civil action 
brought by the Department of Justice against 
the retail lumbermen of the central and far 
West, known as the western lumber case. 











NEW COMPENSATION POLICY. 


Effective Liability for Injury Outside of 
State in Prescribed Territory. 


Makes 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 23.—The decision that work- 
men’s compensation contracts will be binding regard- 
less of jurisdiction in which the injury oceurs is of 
especial interest to Texas lumbermen, affecting as it 
does employees that live in interline cities such as 
Orange, Texarkana, El Paso, Texline, Denison, Browns- 
ville and similar places. At a conference on November 
19 between Homer R. Mitchell, general manager of 
the Texas Employers’ Insurance Association, and W. 
W. Collier, Texas commissioner of insurance, the com- 
missioner approved the new form, in the shape of a pro- 
vision that is to be incorporated in all compensation 
contracts written in interline cities. The new form 
will protect the employer where an employee is injured 
beyond the confines of Texas, yet will stipulate the exact 
territory wherein the accident may occur and maintain 
the liability. On contracts for lumber employees, for 
example, written in Orange, whose duties take them to 
Louisiana, liability will lie if the injury should occur 
in the latter State, and the contract will so specify 
under the form agreed upon. 





TO COMBAT ANTI-WOOD CAMPAIGN. 


Cleveland Dealers Assured of Representation When 
Building Code Is Changed. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov, 24.—In the activities of the 
lumbermen of this city toward protection of the industry 
from encroachments of fireproof materials the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers has been hearing numerous 
addresses, learning how to combat the campaign. The 
latest to address the board was Building Inspector Allen, 
himself. 

The desire of the dealers to hear Mr, Allen’s views 
on building code was to get first hand information on 
what is proposed to be done. The lumber merchants 
were very much impressed with the inspector’s open 
minded attitude. Mr. Allen promised them that at 
least nothing would be done toward the modification of 
the building code or the changing of the fire limits 
without first giving lumber representatives a hearing. 
Meanwhile committees of the American Institute of 
Architects and Engineers were in session while he was 
speaking, materially modifying certain sections of the 
building code pertaining to the use of lumber. At this 
meeting were representatives of the carpenters’ union, 
prominent contractors of the organization of contractors, 
and painting contractors, heading their organization. 

Advertising, in the form of a ecard, placed conspicu- 
ously on lumber loads and bearing the slogan, ‘‘ Build 
with Lumber, More Beautiful—Costs Less,’’ is the only 
definite form of advertising yet undertaken. The adver- 
tising committee of the board is considering the advisa- 
bility of securing prominent speakers to appear before 
the Cleveland Real Estate board, the Cleveland chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects and other organ- 
izations here which have to do with choosing building 
materials. 

The local board will send representatives to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association conference 
in Chicago December 17, charged with the importance 
of establishing a national bureau for the furtherance 
of lumber interests. 


VESSEL AND CARGO TOTAL LOSS. 


Schooner Chaslie, Lumber Laden, Washed on Cuban 
Shore by Storm. 





Havana, Nov. 20.—The schooner Chaslie, of Barrs- 
boro, N. 8., lumber laden from Pascagoula for Havana, 
was driven on the beach ten miles west of Havana in 
a storm today. The Cuban gunboat Saturt went to the 
rescue and saved all the crew, but the vessel and its 
cargo will be a total loss. 





WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Official of Portland Concern Offers Wage Seekers 
Wood on 40-Acre Tract. 


PorTLAND, ORrE., Nov. 21.—As a remedial measure 
against unemployment during the winter timbered lands 
in the vicinity of Portland will probably be cleared for 
the wood. O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber 
Company, has offered to the Citizens Employment Com- 
mittee the wood on a 40-acre tract near Gobe, where idle 
men and destitute may be put to work. He also offers 
to haul the wood to the river at a rate of $5 a ear. . It 
is said that under these conditions it will be possible for 
men who want to work to make fair wages. Other 
owners of land have come forward with similar offers, 
and it is believed that a way will be found whereby the 
army of unemployed in the city during the winter will 
be reduced to the minimum. The city will, however, 
adopt a policy of hostility to loafers. 


ee ae 


THE range1s of the Ozark National Forest are making 
extensive arrangements for fire defense during the com- 
ing fire season. Fire-fighting equipment is being over- 
hauled and replenished. All the watch towers are to be 
manned, and every effort made to keep fire out of the 
million-acre reserve. 
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DISTINGUISHING TRAITS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 





Prominent Characteristics Are Susceptibility to Fine Finish and Resistance to Fire and 
Decay — Panama Canal Will Extend Market. 





The opening of the Panama Canal and the completion of 
the Northwestern Pacific Railroad into Humboldt County, 
California, will mean more to the redwood industry than 
anything since the manufacture of redwood began. With 
the canal will come the opportunity of marketing redwood 
throughout the world in parcel lots of 25, 50 or 100,000 
feet,, where heretofore it has been necessary to sell in cargo 
lots of 1,000,000 feet or more to obtain advantageous freight 
rates. Direct rail connection with the mills in Humboldt 
County means a saving of from $2 to $5 a thousand in the 
cost of making eastern redwood shipments. This will assure 
the mills a better return on such of their product as is 
now being shipped east, and will enable them to market a 
large quantity of byproducts which are now burnt up or 
sold at cost locally. 

The market for redwood was for many years uncertain and 
limited, its sale depending chiefly upon the California de- 
mand. ‘The development of the eastern and foreign busi- 
ness was slow, because there was no direct rail connection 
with the redwood country, it being necessary to bring all 
shipments into the harbors of San Francisco or Los Angeles 
for reshipment. 

The earliest logging of redwood forests was by the 
Spaniards near San Francisco Bay, but their operations were 
very small. At the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
Russian colony near Fort Ross in Mendocino County cleared 
a tract of redwood which has since grown up and again 
been cut over. lt was not until 1850, however, that small 
sawmills were started at various points along. the Coast. 
These have grown until there are now eighteen or twenty 
more of the important mills in operation with a total an- 
nual output of 550,000,000 to 600,000,000 feet. 

The biggest stands of redwood timber are in Del Norte, 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties, but there are isolated 
groups as far north as the Chetco River in Curry County, 
Oregon, and as far south as the Santa Lucia Mountains, 
Monterey County. The redwood belt is from twenty to forty 
miles wide, the trees growing on the west slopes of the 
coast range. 

The enormous hight and diameter of the redwood is due 
to the great rainfall in the autumn and winter, from 3U 
to 60 inches, and to the sea fogs which bathe the Coast 
in the summer. There are two types of the redwood, those 
which grow on the slopes and those on the flats or bottom 
land. ‘The slope redwood is the common type and it grows 
mixed with other woods such as red fir, tan bark oak and 
white fir. As the slopes become moderate, the altitude 
lower, the soil deeper and the water supply better, the red- 
wood steadily gains on the other species until on the rich 
flats there is no other tree. ‘The extreme form of the red- 
wood flat is along the Kel River, and here the trees attain 
their greatest known hight and clear length. Under best 
conditions these trees grow to be 350 feet high with a 
diameter of 20 feet. Most of the redwoods cut are from 
400 to 800 years old, and the oldest tree found during the 
Government investigation in 1900 was 1,373 years old. 
The tree when normal has a straight, slightly tapered bole 
clear for more than 100 feet, and a crown of horizontal 
branches that may occupy from one-third to one-half of its 
total length. 

The enemies of redwood are few and it suffers from them 
less than other trees. The wind can scarcely uproot it, 
insects seem to do it little harm, and fungi seldom affect it. 
Even. fire, the great enemy of all trees, though it may occa- 
sionally kill whole stands of young redwood growth, is un- 
able to penetrate the fireproof sheathing of shaggy bark 
with which the old trees protect themselves. 

The yield of the redwood will average from 75,000 to 
85,000 board feet per acre, but some of the flat lands will 
show a stand of 1,000,000 feet or more to the acre. It is 
estimated that there is standing today about 75,000,000,000 
feet of merchantable redwood timber, so that at the present 
rate of production there is more than a century's supply to 
look forward to. ‘The value of the stumpage varies from 
1.50 to $5 a thousand feet, depending upon the character 
of the timber and its location and accessibility. The flat 
timber is less expensive to log, and produces a_ greater 
amount of the upper grades. Redwood lumbering is ex- 
pensive and difficult. ‘Che average cost is $5 to $6 a thou- 
sand. On the flat lands it will go as low as $3 a thousand. 
The greatest care must be taken by the choppers in felling 
a tree so that it will strike throughout most of its length 
at the same time, otherwise the wood will break and splinter 
badly. After the choppers have done their work, the bark is 
peeled and the tree cut into lengths from 16 to 40 feet. 
Skid roads are constructed over which the logs are hauled 
to the landings and loaded on cars by donkey engines on 
their way to the sawmills. 

The cost of converting redwood logs into lumber is from 
$2.50 to $3 a thousand, this cost being increased because 
of the waste in manufacture and because of the large amount 
of small sizes which the market calls for. Some logs are 
so large that they have to be split before the carriage will 
handle them in the mills. All machinery must be of the 
heaviest in order to stand the strain. 

In this country redwood is used very largely for exterior 
finish. It is particularly valuable for this sort of work 
because of its-lasting qualities and its resistance to fire. 
Redwood contains a peculiar acid which preserves the wood. 
Many examples can be given of buildings sided with red- 
wood boards and covered with redwood shingles that are 
today in first class condition after fifty or sixty years of 
continuous use without paint or treatment of any kind. Red- 
wood contains no pitch of any kind, will not ignite easily, 
burns very slowly and absorbs moisture readily, making it 
easy to put out a fire. After the great San Francisco 
earthquake and fire in April, 1906, the building committee 
appointed by the mayor to determine the character of build- 
ings and materials to be used in constructing same adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That no permits will be given at the present 
time for the construction of any buildings in San Francisco, 
but owners of property will be allowed to proceed and erect 
upon their premises temporary one-story buildings con- 
structed of galvanized iron or redwood without a permit.” 

The United States Government has compiled a list of 
woods designating the degree of inflammability by the posi- 
tion on the list. Redwood heads this list. 

Redwood is also peculiarly fitted for the better class of 
interior finishing. The natural grain of the wood is beauti- 
ful so that it is not necessary to select special pieces in 
order to obtain a handsome effect. It is easily worked and 
takes a beautiful polish. When the wood is once properly 


dried it will not shrink or swell; therefore there will be no 
unsightly cracks to fill up after a few years of use. 

Redwood is used for doors, sash, columns, window frames, 
moldings, porch rail and balusters, lattice; in fact, for all 
kinds of exterior and interior, work. There are various kinds 
of special work for which redwood’s peculiar qualities are 
fitted, such as incubators, beehives, pattern stock, tank, pipe 
and silo staves, cores for veneer work, caskets and casket 
boxes. In addition to the uses for the upper grades men- 
tioned the lower grades of redwood are used for all kinds 
ot foundation work, irrigation work, as well as railway ties 
and tunnel timbers. Redwood is not only valuable for 
these purposes because of its durability and freedom from 
decay or rot but also because it is not susceptible to the 
attacks of insects, such as the white ant, that destroy other 
soft and hardwoods. 

Notwithstanding the handicaps that have existed in con- 
nection with the marketing of redwood in the East, the 
present volume of eastern shipments is now about 75,- 
YUU,0V0U0 feet annually. This stock is distributed in prac- 
tically every State, except those in the extreme south, from 
Colorado to Maine. While redwood is extremely heavy when 
it is first cut, it dries out very light so that it may be ad- 
vantageously shipped east on high rates of freight in com- 
petition with other woods. ‘The foreign market takes even 
greater quantities of redwood than the eastern market. <Aus- 
tralia and the United Kingdom are the largest consumers 
of the upper grades, while the west coast of South America, 
India, China, the Philippines and Hawaiian Islands use 
quantities of redwood ties. Smaller shipments of redwood 
have been made to the east coast of South America, France, 
Germany and South Africa. Earlier shipments of clear red- 
wood to Australia and Great Lritain were largely heavy 
plank in the green state. Recently both of these countries 
have begun to realize the advantage of purchasing seasoned 
material in the sizes that are actually going to be used, 
and as many of the mills ure now equipped to handle sea- 
soned stock in large quantities, the volume of business has 
been considerably mcreased. Australia has already ordered 
2U,00U0,00U feet of clear redwood in 1914. 

‘the problem of drying redwood properly has been a seri- 
ous one because of tue large amount of moisture the wood 
contains. Karlier shipments of kiln-dried material did not 
give satisfaction because of the stock being dried too 
quickly, or too muca, leaving the wood brittle and likely to 
split. Now the manufacturers realize that the best method 
of artificial drying is the one that approaches most nearly 
the natural air-drying, namely, a low heat with a big circu- 
Jation of air to carry oft the moisture. 

The ability to turnish seasoned redwood in large quanti- 
ties will undoubtedly open new markets throughout the 
world, and with the improved conditions for marketing their 
products, because of the Panama Canal and the Northwest- 
ern Pacilic Railroad, the redwood manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia are looking torward to a period of prosperity that 
will increase by leaps and bounds as the true worth of their 
wood is recognized in a greater degree. J. H. Brownn, gen- 
eral sales manager Pacitic Lumber Company, in American 
Forestry for November. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 35.) 


lf passed, it would have the effect of putting the 
Shreveport-Texas rate situation back where it was 
preceding the several years of rate fighting, which 
resulted in a decision from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission being upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in favor of Shreveport. 





DATES FOR HEARINGS SET. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued an order that a hearing on the 
I. & S. docket No. 520, on rates on lumber from southern 
points to the Ohio River crossings and other points, will 
take place at Birmingham, Ala., December 18, at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., December 13 and another hearing will take 
place December 19 at Louisville, Ky. 





PROTEST INCREASED RATES. 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 24.—Lumbermen from practi- 
cally every part of Michigan were present at a confer- 
ence held here receutly with the Michigan State Rail- 
road Commission to protest against the recent increase 
in freight rates on lumber. 
to concede the 5 percent increase, as allowed by the com- 
mission, without opposition, but it is claimed that in 
some cases the increase has been 75 percent instead of 
5 percent. The Saginaw Valley Iumber dealers and 
manufacturers claim to have been the hardest hit by the 
new rates. 








RATE HEARINGS AT MEMPHIS. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 23.—A number of eases will 
be heard before J. H. Watkins, special examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Memphis, De- 
cember 16, 17, 18 and 19. Among those which are 
particularly interesting to the lumber trade and which 
involve rates on lumber are the Vanden Boom-Stimson 
Lumber Company vs. St. Louis, lron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad; the Vanden Boom-Stimson Lumber 
Company et al., including thirty-five of the leading hard- 
wood lumber concerns in this section, vs. the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad et al.; and the Me- 
Lean Hardwood Lumber Company vs. the Hlinois Central 
Railroad Company, and the Anderson-Tully Company vs. 
the Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad. 
These cases will be in the hands of J. H. Townshend, 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Practically all were willing ° 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


WRITE US. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
& 926 Manhattan S-» i 
Wm. S. Kelton & Company 


PUBLIC APPRAISERS. 


Appraisals for Insurance and Financial Purposes. 


Henry Building, - - Seattle, Wash. 
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Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 


527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
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Timber 


Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, vorcr Bice. MEMPHIS, TENN, 


Ready November Ist — 
A New Booklet on 
Estimating Southern Timber 
Southern White Cedar, Pine, Hardwoods. 


Postpaid 20 Cents. 
Howard R. Krinbill, Forest Engineer, _Newbern, N. C. 


FOREIGN BROKERS | 
Alfred H.Clement & Co. 


1109 Hennen Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Freight Brokers and 
Forwarding Agents 


Through rates quoted and through Bills of Lading to all parts 
of the world. Special facilities for handling export shipments. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
iE} YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Une.<ccelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all classes of cargo and 
have Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 
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SILO REDUCES COST OF WINTER FEEDING 














Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. : 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO | 
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Lumbermen 


If you want to 


Buy More Timber 

Build Mills and Railroads 
Add to Your Present Plant 
Pay Off Your Floating Debt 
Increase Y our Working Capital 


Please take notice that we purchase 
outright timber bond issues of first-class 
quality, in amounts from $100,000 to 
$5,000,000. 


For quick action, 
address us direct 


Peabody, 





One of the heaviest items of expense, and one that 
greatly reduces the net profit of farming operations, 
is the carrying of work stock and other animals through 
the winter. Perhaps no part of farm management offers 
greater opportunities for the exercise of judgment and 
discretion than that of determining what and how many 
animals shall be kept though the winter. Many a 
farmer, of course, by carrying over too many farm 
animals during a period when they are not producing 
any revenue, unbaiances his farming system and pro- 
duces a deficit where, with proper management, he would 
have had a surplus in money. 

Of all the farm facilities that are designed to reduce 
the cost of feeding, both with respect to the cheapness 
of feed provided and to the labor required to make it 
available for the stock, the silo undoubtedly is the most 
economical. 

In the covrse of time the silo unquestionably will 
become a prominent factor in the summer feeding of 
stock, but for the present its advantages in providing 
winter feed are most readily recognized by the average 
farmer. Really, the silo has been recognized by the 
most enterprising farmers and stock raisers as an indis- 
pensable adjunct to their business, especially in the 
winter time. For summer feeding it is more in the 
nature of a substitute for grass to piece out the pasture 
during the hottest periods of the summer, when through 
lack of moisture the grass is too short for grazing. 

Incidental to the use of a silo is the reduction in 
the amount of labor required for stock feeding. More 
tonnage to the cubic foot can be stored away in silage 
form than by any other known method. 

For dairying in sections of the country where it is 
necessary to confine the cows in barns the greater part 
of the time through the winter and feed them roughage, 
the silo is positively indispensable to the producing 
of milk in the most economical manner. 

Ordinarily the dairy cow that has maintained her 
milk flow at a high level through the summer and in 
the fall up to the close of the pasture season, often 
when confined to the barn and put on dry feed imme- 
diately begins to lose and continues to do so until 
spring grass comes. Then the farmer finds to his dismay 
that the finest of grass is not sufficient to bring the 
cow back to her full flow of milk. The situation is 
entirely different, however, when silage is fed. On the 
question of silage as a feed for dairy cattle Prof. 
H. H. Kildee, of the Iowa Experiment Station, says: 
‘*The principal reason why a dairy cow increases her 
milk flow when she is turned out to pasture in the 
spring is that she is receiving a succulent feed. Thus, 
if we wish to secure a large persistent flow of milk 
during the winter months we must feed some succulent 
feed that will take the place of the pasture grass of 
summer. The two most common succulent feeds for 
winter are corn silage and roots. Experimental work 
has proved that the silage yields more heavily per acre, 
costs less and gives equal results from similar weights 
of dry matter. 

‘*One of the chief reasons why so many of our cows 
are unprofitable is that they lack persistency, or do not 
keep up their flow of milk for a long period. While 





this is largely due to inherited characteristics, yet if 
all cows were properly fed on corn silage and other 
desirable feeds much less trouble would be experienced 
in trying to keep cows up to their normal flow. Silage 
and alfalfa or clover hay should form the basis of our 
rations for dairy cows in winter.’’ 

Continuing, Professor Kildee says: ‘‘Silage also 
plays a very important role in the most economical 
and efficient ration for young growing dairy animals. 
It has a very beneficial effect upon the system in keeping 
the digestive organs in the best of condition and as an 
aid to developing large digestive capacity. In attaining 
this last effect it is materially aided by alfalfa or clover 
hay. When these feeds are given it is not necessary to 
feed very much grain to the animals after the end of 
the first year.’’ 

The truth is that hundreds of experiments have 
shown that the stock raiser who does not depend largely 
upon silage for winter feed for his stock is losing each 
year anywhere from 25 to 40 percent of the feeding 
value of the grain that his stock actually consumes. 
Paradoxically, while the actual feeding value of silage— 
that is the amount of dry matter contained in it—may 
be even less than in the dry corn stalk or stover, yet 
its succulence more than offsets whatever loss of dry 
matter it suffers in the ensiling process. It so stimulates 
the activities of the digestive organs as to enable the 
animal consuming it to assimilate more of the nutriment 
from other feeds than he would be able to if his entire 
ration consisted of dry feed. 

As suggested by Professor Kildee, the profit in a dairy 
cow comes not from an abnormal production during a 
short period, but from a moderately high production 
during a long period. That is to say, if the dairy man 
will piece out his pasture with silage during the summer 
months and then take his cows through the winter on 
this succulent ration, they will be able to maintain a 
large milk flow until the spring, when the new grass will 
take the place of the silage and continue the returns 
in milk well into the summer, 

The building of a silo and the feeding of silage 
bear the same relation to old style stock raising that 
the use of fertilizers and modern farm implements bears 
to the old style of farming. A few cows fed on silage 
and properly cared for require no more labor and much 
less expense than many cows fed in the old way and 
the net returns from the few cows properly cared for 
are greater than from the many; just as a few acres 
of land thoroughly fertilized and properly tilled not 
only represent a smaller investment, require less labor 
as well as less seed and return a greater net profit to 
the cultivator. The farmer who practically throws away 
40 percent of the feeding value of his corn by leaving 
the stalks in the field belongs in the same class with the 
farmer who drags his work stock and his farm machinery 
over 160 acres of poorly cultivated land for the sake 
of getting a smaller net return than he might by doing 
his work properly on eighty acres. When the silo and 
silage question can be presented to the farmer in this 
concrete way he may be led to see the folly of neglecting 
the opportunities afforded by these modern farm ad- 
juncets. 
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While the sash and door trade of the country is quiet 
and there is no particular urgency to the buying move- 
ment, the volume of business being done is nearly as 
large as at this time last year. Dealers and manufac- 
turers report less new business than thirty days ago, 
a natural result of the approach of winter weather in 
some parts of the country and the tightness of the 
money market generally. Weather conditions have 
been exceedingly good for this time of the year, so that 
much outdoor work has been going forward without 
interruption. Some new business is being booked, but 
not as much as the manufacturer would like to see. 
Inquiries are being developed, probably more for the 
purpose of keeping in touch with the market than in 
contemplation of actual buying at this time. The 
large stock factories have ample supplies on hand but 
they are of the opinion that buying for stocking-up 
purposes will start after the first of the year, owing 
to the smallness of stocks in retailers’ hands. 

In Chicago the local factories are busily engaged, 
although they are gradually catching up on their back 
orders. Some of them, however, report that they have 
enough work ahead to keep them busy for several 
weeks. Jobbers say that they are receiving inquiries 
for a few carload lots to be delivered in sixty days’ 
time, but as a rule the trade is not disposed to take 
up this class of business just now. Mixed car business 
predominates and notwithstanding that the retailer 
has small stocks on hand, he seems to prefer to take 
chances on the market just as he wants the material. 
Prices are fairly steady. 

Cold weather has stimulated the call for storm sash 
and door stock in the upper Mississippi Valley and this 
phase of business is normal. Otherwise everything has 
settled down to a winter basis. The season has been 
good, on the whole, for Minneapolis and St. Paul manu- 
facturers, and with the improved financial condition 
they look for another good building year to come, but 
they are running now with much curtailed production 
and cleaning up the orders left on hand. 

At Baltimore, Md., trade is moving along at what 


may be called moderate speed. With the completion 
of various construction projects this fall the demand 
for the products of the factories has abated to some 
extent, but a fair amount of business is being done, 
although naturally enough, competition also serves to 
scale profits in this branch of the lumber trade. The 
returns are perhaps not as good as they have been 
because of the brisker competition for orders, but fac- 
tories are in rather better shape than the handlers of 
rough lumber. The balance of the year is likely to be 
quiet. 

Stormy weather has put a stop to a good many orders 
with the Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door mills and not 
much is doing except in storm doors and storm sash. 
These are moving at a good rate, however. One large 
mill reports plenty of orders in hand and about twenty 
new houses are to be started as soon as the weather 
moderates. The price situation is rather unsatisfactory. 

At Cincinnati the building season is closing and not 
much can be done in this line until it opens up after 
the new year. The building trade has been so much 
interrupted during the year that but a light supply of 
homes is on the market and the general opinion is that 
there will be a very heavy demand early next season. 
As the financial situation is much improved now and 
will soon be in shape to take care of all investors in 
homes, real estate operators look for an exceptional 
business early next year and will begin building as 
soon as weather permits, regardless of other conditions. 

Mill workers and manufacturers of doors and sash at 
Columbus, Ohio, report a fairly good demand for their 
product. This is due to the continued favorable 
weather for building operations. Prices on these lines 
are satisfactory. 

The sash and door situation at St. Louis continues 
quiet. Buying is light. Some business is being done 
on city account, owing to the pleasant weather that 
has prevailed and also some new ordering. Country 
trade is just about what it generally is at this season, 
dull. However, a brightening up in business soon after 
the first of the year is expected. 
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After a disappointingly weak trade during the 
months that normally bring a big demand the Kansas 
City sash and door factories are getting an increased 
business at the time of the year when they usually 
have a slump. The last few weeks have brought in a 
fair little spurt of country orders, the result, appar- 
ently, of sorting up stocks, and so November is the 
best month of the fall instead of the poorest as it 
usually is. That is not saying that there is a rush of 
business, for it is below normal and the larger fac- 
tories are not running full time, probably not more 
than about 70 percent of full time, but the fact that 
there has been an improvement that was totally unex- 
pected is causing a feeling of optimism. The orders 
are coming altogether from the country yards. No 
new life has developed in the city trade, and probably 
there will be none now until after the first of the year. 
Trade for special stock is very dull. Prices are holding 
up strong, but there has been no advance. 

Sash and door manufacturers at Tacoma, Wash., are 
having a fair volume of business for the closing weeks 


of the year as compared to the volume all fall. The 
factories are getting enough to keep going, a lot of 
them have orders ahead and and all are selling on an 
exceedingly close margin. There is a general feeling 
that business throughout the nation is going to show 
gradual improvement and the fir door men hope even- 
tually to get a little better value for their output and 
frankly admit that they alone are to blame for the 
present long-extended era of low prices. 

There is no decided improvement in the sash and 
millwork situation in San Francisco. Door manufac- 
turing in that vicinity is proceeding about as usual at 
this season of the year. The white pine door factories 
at the mountain mills are operating at a reduced rate, 
in most cases, on door cuttings and open sash. 

Window glass manufacturers and distributers report 
a good volume of business being done. During last 
week 150 cars of glass were sold for immediate export 
to Canada, Japan, South America and the United King- 
dom. A large number of inquiries were received during 
the week from foreign sources. 





DOLL MADE ENTIRELY OF WOOD PROVES SUPERIORITY. 


The preéminent superiority of wood as a 
a material for many purposes again has 
been demonstrated by the appearance on 
the market of the all-wood doll, which is 
now a familiar and attractive offerimg on 
the toy counters. In consequence, the 
lumberman’s baby may now enjoy a real 
lumber doll; and, indeed, anybody’s 
baby may now have a doll that will 
stand the hardest knocks. It is a new 
and interesting use for wood, and proves 
again that good American hardwoods are 
hard’ to beat where a combination of 
beauty and durability is demanded. 

The A. Schoenhut Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has perfected this interest- 
ing commodity. The heads and bodies of 
the dolls are made from basswood. The 
planks are bought 8-4 and 16-4 in thick- 
ness and ripped up into the proper di- 
mension. They are then turned down on 
the turning lathe to some extent, but 
finished up on special machinery invented 
by the Schoenhut people for this purpose. 
The arms, legs, hands and feet are made 
of white birch lumber; and the combina- 
tion of basswood and birch is practically 
indestructible under the hardest usage. 

The all-wood doll was the result of a 
desire to produce a doll that would repre- 
sent the acme of durability. No one needs 
to be reminded of the speedy disaster 
that comes to the fragile bisque, china, 
celluloid or papier mache head and to 
the kid or cloth body of the ordinary 
doll. Children, especially very small 
children, do not always handle a doll 





THE ALL-WOOD DOLL. te : : 
The head and body are made Teady familiar to American children. 


of basswood and tthe arms, These, also, are all-wood toys. 


eas, be eo ee made after the same manner as the dolls, 
yircn,. Pac- weg * . . 
tive as any, and practically @!though different machinery is required 


indestructible. 


with an eye to consequences. To pro- 
duce a doll that would meet all the ills 
that dolls are heir to and survive them, 
the all-wood doll was devised and is prov- 
ing to be a great success. 

A doll, however, must appeal not only 
to the parent by its durability, but also 
to the child by its appearance. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the all-wood 
doll is quite as attractive artistically as 
the most fragile creation of other doll- 
makers. The features are well modeled 
and the dolls are painted a flesh tint 
that is lifelike and attractive. The paint 
is applied by a special process in the 
Schoenhut factory. It is necessary that 
the paint shall be put on in such a way 
that it will not crack or peel off; and 
this has been accomplished, for it is de- 
‘elared that this paint will stay and can 
be washed with a damp cloth without 
being affected. 

This is the fourth season for the all- 
wood doll, so its success seems to be well 
established. The manufacturer enthusi- 
astically declares that the adoption of 
wood as a material was the greatest in- 
vention in the history of dolls and that 
the all-wood doll is the best doll on the 
market. It is manufactured in a large 
variety of styles. 

The humpty-dumpty circus toys are al- 


They are 


in their manufacture. 





A PIONEER WORK ON SAWMILL ACCOUNTING. 


To numerous past inquiries for the name of a good 
book on sawmill accounting, it has been necessary to 
make the reply that there was no such book in exist- 
ence. The appearance of such a work is therefore wel- 
comed with satisfaction and the satisfaction grows 
when upon examination it is found excellently to meet 
the existing need. ‘‘Lumber Accounts’’ is the some: 
what misleading cover title, ‘‘Lumber Manufacturing 
Accounts’? of the inside title page being more com: 
pletely descriptive. The author, Arthur F. Jones, cer- 
tified public accountant of Milwaukee, Wis., shows not 
only familiarity with the subject but a fine sense of 
discrimination in selecting only essentials for his text, 
covering the main or general features and leaving to 
the bookkeeper of average ability the elaboration of 
details which are well within his own scope. The book 
contains only 112 pages including index and yet covers 
all of the main essentials and requisite forms for an 
adequate accounting system. 


The first chapter discusses assets such as timber,’ 


stumpage, plant, and real estate and closes with a 
discussion of timber bonds. Chapter two describes 
the accounting books to be used. Chapter three gives 
a classification of construction and operating expense 
accounts, comprising 292 numbered. accounts. These 
operating charges begin with logging and, as stand- 
ing timber is included in the asset accounts, the cost 
of stumpage is taken over into operation at an arbi- 
trary price to be credited to the standing timber ac- 
count. Chapter four considers logging and sawmill 
costs and shows the daily and monthly report forms 
which are depended upon to exhibit the quantities upon 
which the monthly total of expenses is to be dis- 
tributed. Chapter five deals with auxiliary operations 
such as logging roads, land department, bonds, auxil- 
iary manufacturing operations such as sash and door 
factory, and boarding houses, hospitals, and commis- 
sary stores. Chapter six treats of the shipping depart- 
ment and chapter seven discusses the monthly closing 
of accounts. 

Chapter eight reviews some disputable points in 
lumber accounts and here the author usually states 
both sides of the question ani gives his own preference 
usually upon the side of conservatism. As to the dis- 
tributing of cost of lumber upon the various grades 
of lumber, he takes the somewhat remarkable position 
that if the average cost is $13 this should be the cost 
charged against No. 4 grade as well as No. 1 even 


though the No. 4 will actually bring but $8 or $9 as 
its mill price upon sale; and in inventory pricing he 
therefore disregards cash entirely. Upon this point 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes issue with the author 
and this subject will be editorially discussed. 

Chapter nine gives a list of technical terms follow- 
ing approved custom except perhaps the detinition for 
‘“degrade’’ which is stated to be ‘‘the amount which 
lumber runs under a specified grade.’’ This might be 
taken to mean a general percentage although the usual 
understanding of this term is the stated amount of a 
given grade of lumber going into a process as through 
the dry kiln or planer which is reduced to a specified 
lower grade by reason of defects developing during the 
process. 

Part two of the book is devoted to the collection 
of forms for accounting records. These are of course, 
merely suggestive and will need some modification in 
nearly every given case but contain some excellent 
ideas and will well repay careful study. They ex- 
emplify some accounting principles which in general 
practice are too often ignored. In the detail operat- 
ing report the cost of logs put into the pond during 
the month is added to the cost of logs already in the 
pond to ‘produce a general average cost and this gen- 
eral average cost is applied to the logs taken out of 
the pond for sawing during the month. This sound 
principle is more often entirely ignored than followed 
in average sawmill monthly cost reports. Insurance 
here is also distributed directly upon the departments 
which receive insurance protection while many saw- 
mills place it in general over-head expenses so that 
the absurd condition is created of a portion of the 
cost of insuring a sawmill being charged to the logging 
department which receives none of the protection. 

This manual is beautifully bound in half leather and 
sells at $2. It will, of course, have a large demand 
from those who have little knowledge of sawmill ac- 
counting and are anxious to learn, but it should have 
equally serious study from a large number of sawmill 
bookkeepers whose experience has, perhaps, been ex- 
tended within a limited field, but not sufficiently broad 


and not well-grounded upon fundamental accounting - 


principles. 





“Lumber Manufacturing Accounts.” By Arthur F. Jones, 
c. Pp. A. Ronald Press Company. Half leather, 112 pp., 
$2. For sale by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


HNTUNACOONU EET EAT 
PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


FAUQVNVOILUCTULLUVU ALLL CUTTY 


R\. GUM is one of our specialties; 


we have it in large quantities. 


VERY care is taken at our various 
mills to produce stock of high quality. 


cna properly is very essential — 


we pile our product accordingly. 


REAT care is exercised in sawing, 
edging, trimming and piling. 


NIFORM grading by efficient inspec- 
tion force, applied to all shipments. 


DR vcsiss wna customers, indicate the 


quality and service we can give you. 


BAND MILLS AT 


Helena, Ark. Blytheville, Ark. 
Greenville, Miss. 
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PAEPCKE LEICHT 


LUMBER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, “Burrwood, Liverpool.” 
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WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD ST., E.C. 

it News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn Ke See? 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, ‘‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codese Telecode, Lieher’s Zebra A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp), Scérano’ 
WOOD BROKERS 
For the Sale of all Descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO. 


, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 123 Cannon St., LONDON, E. C. 
ese pao “‘Brakridge”’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘Nivarium” London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hard woods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine. North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 








These two books by Douglas Malloch, “* The 
Lumberman Poet’’, (‘““Resawed Fables’’, a book of 
humorous prose, and “* The Woods’’, a book of 
splendid verse) will make a delightful Christmas 
present for some other lumberman, or employe, or 
member of a lumberman’s family, or associate or 
friend—or for a lumberman Azmself. 

They solve the Christmas problem—easy to give, 
and just the thing to give. 

Here is what some of the critics say about these 
two books:— 


Resawed Fables 


Witty fables, full of pellets of wisdom.—Peoria Herald-Transcript. 

The book is a winner—worth many times the dollar.— H_uston Post, 

A philosopher and humorist of the highest type.— Youngstown Telegram. 

Delightful humor that makes men laugh their troubles away.— Detroit Free 
Press. 

One of the coming humorists of America, if he is not here already.— Lincoln 
Journal, 

Humor that gleams like a hard oil finish. Each fable has a helpful moral, 
and each moral stands ina class by itself.— Chicago Evening Post. 


The Woods 


Each is a heartsong.— Portland Telegram. 

Hard sense and cheerful philosophy.— New York Herald. 

His poems speak truths direct to your heart.— Houston Post. 

His book is wholly admirable, whatever his theme.— Buffalo News. 

One poem, “ Today”, has traveled all around 'the world, to find a sympa- 
thetic harbor in countless hearts.— Boston Herald. 

Inspiring and cheerful verse.— Denver News. 

A real contribution to the poetic literature of the day.—- Chicago Tribune. 

A book delightful to woods-lovers, wherever they are.— Canada Monthly. 

Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork, verses with the Kipling punch 
and swing. The humor and romance of the forest are interpreted in a way 
that will give delight.— American Forestry. 

Poems that throb with vigorous life.—Detroit Free Press. 


’ The price of each book is $1, postpaid. Do it now, and 
get the Christmas problem off your mind. 


Send the publisher a list of those to whom you wish the 
books sent—both books or either book—and they will be 
mailed to reach the recipients just at Christmas time, with a 
letter from us saying this is a Christmas Gift from you. Or 
they will be sent to you direct, if you prefer. 


Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











THE LUMBERMAN POET 


‘*BUY A SAWMILL.”’’ 


Under the above heading, W. H. Rucker, editor and publisher of the Itta 
Bena Times, of Itta Bena, Miss., (the name of whose paper reminds ws 
of George Fitch’s Eta Bita Pi fraternity), runs a leading editorial in the 
leading paper of Itta Bena. It is so good that we crowd over to make room 
for it in this temple of thought and publish it in full: 





Men who go around with long faces because Europe has a row and 
cotton has slumped should go into the sawmill business a tew years and 
acquire some experience which would enable them to endure the vicissi- 
tudes of life. It is reiated that after owning and operating a sawmill 
several years a man achieves an equinimity of mind, a placidity of 
conscience, and a serenity of spirit which enables him to bear the 
“downs” of lite as peacefully as the ‘ups’; neither war nor women, pain 
nor poverty, death nor the devil any longer have terrors for him. Rich 
or poor, in or out, up or down, it is all the same to him. 

The writer had a sawmill some years and can testify to the value of 
the experience. Like the prophet of old he can exclaim ‘all is vanity” 
and with Byron feel that— 


“Here’s a sigh for those who love me 
And a smile for those who kate 

And whatever sky’s above me 
Here’s a heart for any fate.” 

He can also testify that a sawmill is the best alarm clock in the world. 
The writer had been living in town tor twenty years before embarking 
in the sawmili business. He had been accustomed to a nap after sunrise 
and to breaktast at eight. Never had he been an early riser. Even in 
his boyhood he had practiced only tne ftirst halt of old Ben Frankiin’s 
“early to bed, etc.”’ Not even the stern voice of a stern father could 
get him out betore the sun was high in the sky. He had heard how 
“Lucy got up at six’’ and how factory people and farmers of a kind 
coula get out by daylight but he never went out ‘in the early morn” 
to investigate. He accepted all these rumors by faith. But when he 
acquired a sawmill and its appurtenances, a superintendent and an 
inspector at $5 a day each, a sawyer at $4, twenty or thirty others at 
$l.ov to $2.50, a halt dozen five yoke teams at $1lv to $12 each a day, 
rising early became the easiest thing in the world. It was just no §ob 
at aul to get out and wake chickens before the ‘‘peep o’ day.”’ 

A sawmill is better than an alarm ciock, my son, especially the 
appurtenances. Besides, think of the other virtues you acquire. Among 
the initiated it is said after two years managing a sawmill a man will 
receive from St. Peter when he knocks at the pearly gates a press ticket 
which will entitle him to a velvet cushion on a spring seat under an 
electric fan, right by the very throne of the New Jerusalem. 

Then, too, a sawmill is a great leveler. It makes all poor alike. The 
late W. E. Inlow used to relate how a rich Jew had a big store and all 
the business of a little hill town in east Mississippi. He bought a 
sawmill and his big store soon fell into the hands of his friend, Jake 
Isaacs, the money lender. After worrying with a mill a year or two the 
Jew set up another little store with a wheelbarrow full of goods just 
across the street from Jake. He could not help looking longingly across 
at Jake’s big stock and the crowds that daily entered the big store 
across the way and he was one day heard to mutter: ‘Gosh, I vish 
Zhake get a sawmill, I bet he not fly so high den.” 
_ Quit your “‘kicking,’’ old grumbler, because cotton has gone down a 
little. lf you can’t say like the good, gray poet: 

“Be still, sad heart and cease repining 
Behind the clouds the sun still is shining’ 


Then buy you a sawmill and learn to enjoy life like a philosopher. 

Nevertheless we can not say that Mr. Ruc§er did such great shucks when 
he quitted the sawmill business for the newspaper business. Seems to us 
that he jumped out of the well-known frying-pan into the well-known fire. 
Now it was right the other way around with us: We took the fire first. We 
tried the newspaper business first in a locality where one came to know all 
his subscribers by their front names—not such a big chore at that. Men 
who go around with long faces because, when cotton hit the bottom, it not 
only found lumber already there but reckoned among the region’s oldest 
inhabitants, should go into the newspaper business in a sawmill town and 
it would enable them to endure the largest bunch of fresh-grown vicissitudes 
that ever came out of the garden. Asked to choose between running a saw- 
mill and running a newspaper we would take the real estate business. 

Getting up at the peep of day to see that a superintendent, an inspector, 
a sawyer, some others and some yoke-teams are doing the work is a sinecure 
compared with getting up at the same a. m. and doing the work of all these 
persons and a few yoke-teams yourself. As Billymiller says, all a country 
editor has to do is to come down to the office in the morning and make out 
the assignments, and then go out and fill ’em. It’s a great note that a man 
capable of telling how to end the war in Europe not only has to write the 
editorial but also has to go out and set it up. 

As for the financial rewards, why speak slightingly of the absent? There 
ain’t none. Even the sawmill man pays his subscription in mill trimmings. 
Mr. Rucker writes well, and he means well, and we offer him the hand of 
fellowship; but we never expect to see him mentioned among the malefactors 
of great wealth in this life unless he can make a better guess than the two 
guesses he has made already. 





NEVER TOO LATE TO BE THANKFUL. 


We lumbermen should be thankful for the building that has been done in 
1914, and that each has been allowed to do his share of the business, whether 
great or small. We should also appreciate the fact that we have not been 
called upon to help annihilate our neighbor countrymén. : 

Last, but not least, we should be twice thankful that some of those high 
strung gentlemen that Mr. A. T. North spoke of in the last issue of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN did not put us in the wooden shack on the lake front ° 


fire prevention day in Chicago.—L. G. B. 





()NE good thing about 
—_ this War is that, if.a 
man can’t stop it, he can at 
least stop talking about it 











THE PORTRAIT GALLEY—XV. 






. i _ 
RICHARD BE. MacLEAN, WELLS, MICH. 


e He’s Scotch, to begin with, 
(And, so I’ve heard say, 
Whatever you’re in with, 
Some Scotch to begin with 
Makes merry the day). 
Like Scotch without number 
A lumberman born, 
He dreams in his slumber 
Of logging and lumber 
From midnight to morn. 


He dreams, yet he does things 
When daylight is nigh— 
Puts buzz in the buzz things; 
He dreams, yet he does things, 
This Scotch-Yankee guy. 
The sawmill starts humming 
Its musical sound 
When Dick is seen coming— 
No loafing or bumming 
When Dick is around. 


And yet he likes leisure 

When rest-time is here, 
And heaps high the measure 
’ Of other folks’ pleasure 

With hearty good cheer. 
In fact he’s the sort of 

A friend on a hike 
Who trouble makes sport of— 
In fact he’s the sort of 

A fellow we like! 


Louis I. Shrader & Co., of New Al- 
bany, Ind., forward the following 
entertaining quatrain from Henry 
Watterson’s well-known Courier-Jour- 
nal of Louisville: 

USELESS NOISES. 
Pork packers only lose the squeal, 
Which causes some remark. 
But lumber dealers do as well— 
They only waste the bark. 


However— 
The corset maker beats us both— 
He makes ’em now so small 
That it seems likely very soon 
There’ll be no waist at all. 


NEWS FROM THE REAR. 


The Russians are said to have 
taken Peruna. 


The little island of Epirus has 
been annexed. Next! 


We can’t see for the life of us 
how the French and Germans who 
are dead-locked in Belgium can 
claim they are holding their own. 


After two days of fighting the 
Turkish troops in the Caucasus have 
taken the Russian position. Some of 
the newspaper biographers would 
say they had ‘‘accepted’’ it. 


We suspect that the man who is 
sending out the dispatches from Petro- 
grad is the lumber salesman who used 
to tell us that he had just sold fifty 
cars. 


In the Congo the French have 
driven the Germans from a large 
part of the territory lost in the 1911 
convention. Ditto the Republicans 
the Progressives. 


A dispatch from Stockholm by 
way of Casnovia, Mich., says that 
twelve Turkish transports have been 
sunk near Uzanguldak, The name 
of the last town must have been 
taken from the notebook of Mr. Sky- 
gack, of Mars. 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 





Snowstorms Interfere With Fighting in Flanders—Estimated That Seven Million Men Are 
Engaged on Russo-German Frontiers. 





November 19.---In a naval engagement in the Black Sea 
between the Russian squadron and the German-Turk cruisers 
Goeben and Breslau, Petrograd claims that the Goeben es- 
caped after being disabled. The French cruiser Waldeck 
Rousseau has sunk another Austrian submarine, according to 
news from the Adriatic. The German fleet succeeds in par- 
tially closing the harbor of Libau, Russia, through the sink- 
ing of ships. News reaches London that the Hamburg- 
American liner Lkbatana has been sunk in the Persian Gulf. 
Turkey has not replied to the request of the United States 
Government as to why the launch of the American cruiser 
Tennessee was fired on by Turkish land forces at Smyrna. 
The funeral of Lord Roberts, held in London, is the first of 
a national hero attended by England’s ruler since that of 
the Duke of Wellington sixty-two years ago. The battle in 
Flanders and France becomes an artillery duel, the Germans 
abandoning infantry attacks on account of the flooded area. 
In Galicia before Cracow and in East Prussia the Russians 
are pushing their advantage, despite the fact that their center 
has been compelled to fall back. 

November 20.—Heavy fighting between the Allies and 
Germans in West Flanders is stopped by snowstorms. The 
Germans are planning to cross the inundated country by 
scientific methods. Report received at Berlin from Holland 
says that in the fighting near Bixschoote and Dixmude the 
French lost 20,000 men and that 1,500 British were drowned 
in the Yser Canal. Shortage of fuel has added to the suffer- 
ing in interior Belgium. ‘To escape the cold more than 25,000 
retugees daily are flocking to Brussels. ‘The relief committee 
is already feeding 300,000 persons. ‘Two battles that are 
expected to have decisive results are being fought in Poland 
between the Austro-German and Russian armies; one is tak- 
ing place between the Vistula and Warta rivers and the other 
on the Cracow-Czenstochowa front. Both sides claim suc- 
cesses. Berlin reports that the Russian retreat in northwest- 
ern Poland continues. ‘The Austrian-Lloyd steamer Metko- 
vitch has struck a mine otf the Dalmatian coast and foun- 
dered. Russian warships bombarded the port of Khopa in 


‘Turkish Armenia, destroying the port barracks and the custom 


house. The German steamer Luwon with 3,000 tons of coal 
on board leaves Coronel, Chile, without clearance papers; the 
Chilean authorities order its arrest. Captain Decker of the 
Tennessee acknowledges receipt of orders from Washington, 
but fails to send report on Smyrna incident. Delay is not 
due to the state of communication. ‘he British House of 
Commons passed the bill providing for an additional army of 
1,000,000 men, 

November 21.—The extreme cold weather and the exhaus- 
tion of the troops have virtually brought the battle in Flan- 
ders and France to a standstill; a desultory artillery duel 
continues at some points along the front. Military men in 
London say that the Kaiser's order “to drive the English into 
the sea” has cost the German army dear. Aviation experts 
insist that the invasion of England by air might be expected 
at any time and warn tie people to prepare for it. Germans 
are oitering stubborn resistance to the Russian advance in 
East Prussia. An unofficial report says the Austrians re- 
pulsed two attacks betore Cracow. ‘The Russians claim par- 
tial success northwest of Lodz. In socialist quarters in 
Copenhagen, which are in touch with the socialists of Berlin, 
it is said that 7,000,0U0 men are engaged in battles on the 
Russo-German frontiers, 3,000,000 on the Austro-German 
side and 4,000,000 Russians. The Servian retirement from 
Valjevo is described from Nish as a strategic movement, but 
the loss of guns and prisoners is admitted. Turkey explains 
voluntarily to the United States Government, through Am- 
bassador Morgenthau, that shots fired toward the American 
cruiser J'ennessee’s launch were intended merely as the cus- 
tomary warning that the port of Smyrna was mined and 
closed to navigation. 

November 22.—In preparation for a raid on England, the 
Belgian coast has been fortified, German submarines gathered 
at Zeebrugge and the removal to Antwerp of the entire popu- 
lation of Saint Nicholas, a town with a population of nearly 
40,000 and an important railway junction southwest of 
Antwerp, has been ordered by tbe German authorities, 
Arthur Leech, a war correspondent in northern France for 
the London Daily News, wires that the war cost to date is 
5,060,000 of the pick of European, manhood. Ypres was 
bombarded by the Germans in an effort to drive out the 
British troops. Gumbinnen, in northern East Prussia, has 
been captured by the Russians. Austro-German and Russian 
forces continue in drawn battle before Warsaw. Eleven 
tussians, five of them members of the Duma, were caught by 
the police in an anti-war conference near Petrograd and 
indicted. An official Turkish statement says the Turkish 
troops have reached the Suez Canal; in fighting near El 
Kantara the British were routed with heavy losses, The 
Turkish cruiser Hamidich bombarded and destroyed the Rus- 
sian petroleum depots and wireless station at Taupse on the 
Black Sea. Secretary Daniels cabled Captain Decker of the 
cruiser J'ennessee and Captain Oman of the cruiser North 
Carolina in the Mediterranean, giving them discretionary 
authority to deal with emergencies that might arise in pro- 
tecting American citizens and their interests in Turkey. A 
British force has landed and occupied Jaffa. 





November 23.—The House of Commons hears that plans 
have been made to repel a possible German invasion of Eng- 
land. ‘The Allies are preparing to resist an expected attempt 
of the Germans to break their lines along the Belgian coast 
and far to the South. The Germans have been violently 
bombarding Ypres in Flanders, Soissons in the Aisne valley 
and Rheims. The Germans who penetrated Russian Poland 
between the Vistula and Warta rivers to within thirty-five 


miles of Warsaw again are reported retreating toward the 
frontier after battles covering five days, in which they sus- 
tained enormous losses. <A repulse of a British expedition- 
ary force in East Africa with heavy losses is admitted in an 
official London statement. Turkish troops continue an ad- 
vance upon Batum, the Russian port on the Black Sea. The 
Germans have opened a second bombardment on Libau. The 
German torpedo boat destroyer S-124 and the German sub- 
marine boat U-18 were lost as a result of collisions; both 
crews were saved. Charges by Germany that Great Britain 
and France are violating the declaration of London, pre- 
viously presented by the Berlin foreign office to Ambassador 
Gerard and representatives of other neutrals, are published 
from the embassy at Washington. 

November 24.—The Germans have opened a general 
attack on the Allied line from Ypres to La Basse in an 
effort to break the lines and advance through northern 
France. The naval base which the Germans were estab- 
lishing at Zeebrugge has been destroyed by the shells 
of British warships. An official French statement giving 
details of the long battle in Flanders and France asserts 
that the Allies have been victor. French news writers 
who were permitted to go to the front describe the 
fighting in the trenches. The battle in Russian Poland, 
in spite of the bitter cold, is being energetically con- 
tinued, but its drift is now westward from the Vistula. 
The Portuguese Congress has decided that Portugal 
should codperate with the Allies when it considers the 
step necessary. The minister of war will issue a decree 
for partial mobilization. The Russians claim to have 
forced the Turks to retreat in the direction of Frzerum. 





TO DEVELOP A PUBLIC PARK. 


Hardwood Timber Tract Belonging to Massachusetts 
Town to Be Cut. 


New Beprorp, Mass., Nov. 24.—Fifteen hundred 
acres of timberland adjoining New Bedford, and the 
property of this city, are to be lumbered under the 
direction of the State Forester and developed as an 
arboretum and public park. 

It is planned to cut off oak timber and other hard- 
woods of which the estimated value when manufactured 
is $20,000, leaving a fine growth of white pine, and 
then to clear away thoroughly all underbrush and set 
out an arboretum of shrubs, plants and trees which will 
not interfere with the vigorous growth of the standing 
timber. 

The oak and other hardwoods are so completely in- 
fected with gypsy and brown tail moths that it will be 
necessary to act quickly in order to save the conifers. 
Paul D. Kneeland, assistant State forester, inspected 
the area November 13 with several lumbermen from 
the vicinity who are bidding for the work. He declares 
the work will pay for itself and will be an object lesson 
in modern timberland efficiency to private timberland 
owners in this section of the State. He expects to get 
out at least 15,000 oak ties this winter, nearly 500,000 
feet of good hardwood lumber of different kinds, and 
about 1,500 cords of wood, not good enough to be sawn 
into lumber for the market. 





PLEASED WITH WOOD PAVING. 


Authorities Satisfied and Will Extend Use of This 
Material—A Non-Slip Block. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 24.—The board of public works 
of Louisville has filed its annual report with Mayor 
Buschemeyer, indicating that during the last year it laid 
down wood block paving on Fourth Avenue, between 
Market and Main, and on Market Street, between Third 
and Fifth. Fourth Avenue, the principal retail thor- 
oughfare of the city, is now wood-paved between Walnut 
and Main, and this character of material is to be put 
down all over the business district, except where exceed- 
ingly heavy hauling is required. The city administra- 
tion, which began experimenting with wood blocks a 
number of years ago, is well pleased with the results, 
especially when expansion joints are provided along the 
eurb. The depreciation thus far has been practically 
nil, the city engineers declare, and thus the somewhat 
increased cost of the blocks is more than offset. 

In the event that experiments with a new type of 
wood block, which is said to prevent slipping by horses, 
are successful in this respect, the city of Louisville 
will probably adopt this character of paving more 
generally. The nonslip feature of the new blocks is 
said to be due to the use of lugs which separate the 
blocks and enable the crevices to be filled with asphalt. 





AN AMERICAN consul in southern Europe, through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., reports that a large 
company in his district wishes to buy paper pulp. Corre- 
spondence may be in French or Portuguese. The com- 
pany’s address may be obtained by communicating with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, referring 
to Daily Consular Report No. 14,088. 








“Acorn Brand” 
OAK AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


Nashville Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


The largest oak flooring plant 
in the world. Daily capacity, 


75,000 feet. Owned by 
John B. Ransom & Co. 
Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 
20,000,000 ft. Dry Stock 


Write for stock and price list. 


MIXED CARS OF FLOORING AND 
ROUGH or DRESSED HARDWOODS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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E. Sondheimer Co. | 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








MISSISSIPPI 














R.B. MORRIS LUMBER co. | 


Manufacturers 


snonmiear YELLOW PINE stecucmes 


1" Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2" Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3" and 4" Paving Blocks. 


Mill: Mt. Olive, Miss. Sales Office: Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and explain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 




















Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 








Until You’ve Tried 
Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won’t appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And agpther feature we offer is that of 


. : of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 


Tell us your needs and 








let us quote you prices 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 











Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. y, 








OAK FLOORING 


Kiln 
Dried 


Polished 





Backed 








R. E. Wood Lumber Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Manufacturers 








L Southern Hardwoods | 











EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








(Continued from Page 27.) 


The chief difficulty, of course, centers in the freight 
market. A number of orders are at present awaiting 
shipment, but no fixtures have been reported for sev- 
eral weeks, and in view of the difticulty of securing ton- 
nage, which must last for some time, little improvement 
can be expected in this direction. Shippers will not 
pay the increased prices which are being offered for 
grain and cotton tonnage from the Gulf, which have fur- 
ther hardened owing to the extra cost of war—risk 
insurance due to the extended area of German mining 
operations. 

Now that dock loads which can not be sent to this 
country later than November 15 are not available for 
the continental market freight rates due to this cause 
only will be up about $2.50 per standard. 

Mahogany. 

The arrivals during October consisted of only 138 logs 
of African wood, and there seems little doubt that the 
last of the shipments diverted here from continental 
ports owing to the war has arrived. There have been 
no auctions during the month and no dates have been 
fixed for future sales. A small business has been done 
by private contract, but generally speaking the consum- 
ing trades are at a standstill. ‘The stock at the begin- 
ning of November comprised the heavy total of 29,000 
logs, of which 16,000 logs are Cuba, the remainder being 
chietly made up of Honduras and African wood. 


United States Hardwoods. 

The general position shows no improvement and is 
not likely to as long as the war continues. The furni- 
ture tactories are at a standstill and business all round 
is very depressed. A slight improvement has sprung 
up for ash in firsts and seconds, but walnut, oak and 
whitewood are practically unsalable at the moment. 


TEXAS EXPORT TRADE STIMULATED. 





Inquiries from Europe Increasing — Shipping Regu- 
lations Modified. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 21—In spite of the fact that 
there have been no lumber export shipments the last 
week, and that the only coastwise shipments were a few 
small ones destined tor New York, in south Pacific 
freighters, the tone of the export situation is slightly 
better. Inquiries from Europe for large quantities of 
railroad ties and for millions of feet of large timbers 
received in the South, Southwest and Northwest during 
the last two weeks have stimulated the export situation, 
and lumber manufacturers believe the next sixty days 
will see a considerable movement of ties and timbers to 
foreign ports. 

The general situation in Galveston is excellent. Eleven 
steamships have carried exports of cotton, cotton seed 
products and wheat to transatlantic ports during the 
last week, and sixteen others are now taking on, or pre- 
paring to take on, cargoes. Receipts of cotton and 
wheat for the port are heavy, the tonnage market is re- 
ported as easing up a trifle, and indications all point to 
a good business tor November. Twenty-nine of the 
steamships chartered to leave Galveston during Novem- 
ber and December, of a total of fifty-two, are booked full, 
according to the latest market sheet. 

The first cargo of creosote oil to reach Galveston in 
many months—the second, in fact, since the beginning 
of the war—arrived week before last in the British steam- 
ship San Ricardo, from Bocas Grande, Fla. The cargo 
was taken aboard at Middlesboro, and was manufactured 
in England. Heretofore the greater part of the creosote 
received at Galveston has been made in Germany, but 
there is said to be very little difference between that now 
imported from England and the oil from Germany, the 
importation of which has been stopped by the war. The 
cargo was consigned to Fowler & McVitie, and will be 
used for treating paving blocks. 

Notice has been received by the Galveston Maritime 
Association, and shippers, that a relaxation will be made 
of the stringent clearance regulations that compelled 
the filing of a complete list of the quantity and value 
of commodities aboard before the ship was allowed to 
put to sea. The department will not waive the filing 
before sailing of manifests showing the character of 
every part of cargo to be carried, but quantities and 
valuations may be reported by the agent for the vessel 
after sailing. 





Houston, TEXx., Nov. 23.—While there has been no 
movement of lumber out of the port of Galveston except 
for a few coastwise shipments destined for New York 
and other Atlantic ports, the situation is generally re- 
garded as being ‘‘on the mend.’’ Inquiries continue 
to come from European sources, and the sales agents of 
the various companies having export departments are 
confident that the export trade will slowly come back 
to them within thirty days or so. 

During the next two weeks the port of Galveston will 
probably see the heaviest rush of the season as far as 
cotton exportation is concerned. Thirteen transatlantic 
steamers are already in port for cargoes, to which may 
be added eight others lying in the roads or ‘due in port 
today. 

ix increase in 15 cents in the ocean freight rate to 
Barcelona, Spain—a jump from 85 cents to $1—has 
been announced by the steamship companies operating 
out of Galveston. ‘ 


OCTOBER SHIPMENTS SMALLEST IN YEARS. 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 21.—The report of the collector 
of customs of the Puget Sound district for the fiscal 
month of October, just issued, shows foreign lumber 
shipments during the month to have totaled only 16,- 
714,000 feet, the smallest October total in years. In 
October, 1909, shipments were only 18,295,000 feet. 
Shipments in September this year were 32,731,000 feet 
and in October last year 38,307,000 feet or more than 
twice last month’s record. For the ten months of 1914 
foreign shipments show a total of 304,276,000 feet com- 
pared to 364,714,000 feet the corresponding ten months 
of 1913; 388,720,000 feet the corresponding period of 
1912, and 386,783,000 feet in 1911. This is a decrease 
in the foreign lumber trade of the Puget Sound district 
of 60,000,000 feet in the last ten months compared to 
the preceding year and a decrease of 84,000,000 feet 
compared to 1912. November thus far, however, has 
seen a very considerable increase in the volume of lum- 
ber moving offshore and with the cargoes now loading 
the month should make a much better showing. Among 
United Kingdom inquiries coming in during the week 
were one for 1,000,000 feet, another for about 900,000 
feet and another for about 750,000 feet. 





EXPORT TRADE HELD UP. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 21.—Scarcity of carriers at 
reasonable rates continues to prevent exporters doing 
a satisfactory business. There is considerable inquiry 
for lumber from the United Kingdom, Australia, Africa 
and some from China. Because of the activity of the 
German warships off the west coast of South America 
and the consequent menace to shipping via the Panama 
Canal, few vessel owners care to risk their craft on the 
Pacific. This has caused sailing vessel owners to boost 
their rates to the United Kingdom to 85s. In ordinary 
times sailers can be obtained for the same trip at about 
65s. Then, too, the tying up of the German carriers 
has tightened the tonnage market. Rates on lumber to 
the Atlantic coast via the canal also are difficult to get 
owing to the heavy east bound cargoes offered. Because 
of the small amount of freight offered for western ship- 
ment it is predicted by steamship men that rates on 
lumber from the Pacific coast are not likely to be reduced 
much, if any, and in some cases may be raised. Among 
recent charters reported are: British bark Juteopolis 
to take care lumber from Puget Sound to the United 
Kingdom for the Ocean Lumber Company of Seattle; 
schooner Seahome, lumber from Grays Harbor to Santa 
Rosalia. The Blue Funnel liner Titan recently reported 
afire in the Suez canal with Puget Sound lumber aboard 
has arrived at Falmouth, England; The bark Linlithgow 
has arrived at Valparaiso from Port Blakeley, Wash., 
with 1,871,000 feet of lumber. The steamship Pacific, 
of the Boston & Pacific Steamship Company’s new coast- 
to-coast service, arrived in Seattle yesterday on its first 
trip. It will take 1,500,000 feet of lumber and 100 
spars. The Santa Cecilia, of the W. R. Grace line, is 
loading a parcel shipment of lumber at the Port Angeles 
mill of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company for 
New York. 

Imports received at the Puget Sound customs district 
in October totaled $7,411,997, which is $1,200,705 in 
excess of the September imports. Exports for October 
were the largest since last February. They totaled 
$4,231,877. 


MOBILE SITUATION IMPROVES. 


MosiLE, AuA., Nov. 21—Optimism over the future 
of the export trade out of Mobile seems to be increas- 
ing. Lumber and timber shipments are going forward, 
and naval stores also. Cotton is in process of loading 
for exports. Steadily business is getting around to form 
and will soon be going at full speed again. 

Announcement by lumber and timber exporters that ~° 
more than 10,000,000 feet of lumber will be shipped 
from Mobile during November and December recalls 
the fact that more than 20,000,000 superficial feet of 
lumber and timber left the port in foreign bound ves- 
sels during October—16,168,000 feet of yellow pine, 
159,000 feet of oak, 219,000 feet of hewn timber and 
3,960,000 feet of sawn pine. 

The naval stores shipments during that month 
amounted to 3,880 barrels of 280 pounds each. The 
British steamer Kylestrome carried out 1,072 barrels, 
843 went to Cuba on ships of the Munson line, and 
1,915 on other vessels. 

Mobile’s foreign trade has grown to such an extent 
that the warehouses of the Southern Railway and Mo- 
bile & Chio Railroad have been taxed to accommodate 
the tonnage offered. To relieve this condition the South- 
ern Railway has ordered the building of a warehouse at 
pier 5. It will be 420 feet long and 62 feet wide and 
will give 26,400 square feet of floor space for the storing 
of freight. 

It is announced that the Southeastern Steamship Line, 
of this city, a new concern, proposes to establish a boat 
service between this port and New Orleans with stops 
at Biloxi and Pascagoula, Miss., about December 1. 








RECORD OF EXPORTS FOR TWELVE YEARS. 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 24.—The Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad shipping report for October has an appendix 
showing in a summary way the amount of shipping out 
of Gulfport since the port was opened in 1902. The 
total amount of lumber shipped out of Gulfport from 
that time to November 1, 1914, was 3,043,179,889 board 
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feet. During the first year, 1902, the amount was 19,- 
035,242. The exports rose steadily, the highest point 
being reached in 1911, the banner year, during which 
321,520,000 feet was exported. During 1913 it rallied 
and reached 320,816,200. For ten months this year 
ended October 31, the amount is 174,034,460, a monthly 
average lower than that of all years back to 1908. 

The cause of the low mark this year is, of course, 
that which caused bad business in all lines, and the lum- 
ber depression can not, it is pointed out, be taken as an 
indication that the port’s business is on the decline. It 
is believed that after the war ends the exports will 
soar to a high mark. 





ORDERS LARGE AMOUNTS OF CROSSTIES. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 24.—The English Government 
has placed contracts with shippers here for large quan- 
tities of railroad crossties as well as considerable small 
sawn timber and shipments will go forward within the 
next three weeks. Several cargoes of the ties will be 
sent over and the timber purchased will also amount to 
several ship loads. 

As a whole the lumber and timber business of this 
section is as good as expected for the fag end of the year 
and especially when the war is considered. 

Tonnage rates are very high and this will retard the 
movement of timber and lumber to foreign ports, but 
this condition is expected to improve with the opening 
of the new year, provided the cotton movement does not 
consume all offerings. 





EXPORTS REACH LARGE TOTAL. 


Exceed Record of Port —Excellent Prospects for 
‘Lumber Trade of New England. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 23.—New England exports pass- 
ing through this port are growing by leaps and bounds. 
There has been nothing like it in the history of Boston. 
Figures compiled Saturday at the Boston custom house 
show that for the week ended November 14 exports 
from Boston reached the total of $2,963,594, against 
$932,306 for the same ‘week a year ago. Imports are 
now comparatively light, so that the balance of trade 
is becoming tremendously in favor of this market. 

The situation could hardly be more favorable for 
the future of the lumber trade of New England. 
If the favorable balance of foreign trade continues 
to gain as it has the last few weeks it will mean 
a credit of tens of millions available for building 
purposes, and for similar development of home indus- 
tries and facilities. 

Supplies for the warring nations of Europe and food- 
stuffs make up a large part of the cargoes now leaving 
Boston. Foreign agents are placing enormous orders. 

Lumber exporters are not as yet feeling the improve- 
ment, except from Great Britain, which nation is buying 
American and Canadian lumber in lively fashion. Spruce 
deals are being shipped as fast as the tonnage can be 
obtained to carry the cargoes, and there is a good 
inquiry for pulpwood and wood pulp. A rumor of an 
inquiry from abroad for 1,000,000 cords of pulp wood 
for 1915 delivery excited a lot of interest here last 
week. I+ is doubtful if a sale of such magnitude would 
be made by Maine timber owners, as they are more 
interested in enlarging their present timberland reserves 
there than in selling what they have at present prices. 
One large owner of Maine and New Brunswick timber- 
lands, however, stated he is negotiating the sale of 
35,000 cords of pulpwood for foreign delivery, and 
another firm has received a bid for 40,000 cords. 

A shipment of lumber left Boston Saturday for Port 
Limon, Costa Rica and Havana on the steamship Limon. 

It is reported here that orders for 9,000,000 railroad 
ties and 10,000,000 feet of large timbers have been 
forwarded by agents of British interests to mills on the 
Pacifie coast. 

Exports of lumber and its manufactures last month 
from Boston compared with October, 1913, are: 


1914 1913 
Quantity, Quantity, 
Bd. Ft. Value. Bd. Ft Value. 
Sawn Timber-— 
eT ere ary 4,000 $ #24 ..... Saas 
ROME <5 5c sass alerkiaic wie oe 5,000 Co er peice 
COOLS GS Sere OR ae aA acters 9,000 482 97,000 $9,459 
WVIG DING 2056.56: 5:06:03 37,000 1,075 73,000 2,754 
1 Sa pi ee otto We a IN ae 62,000 2,110 
Boards— 
RNS, sh 55S Gwe 67,000 1,745 4,000 29 
All other boards........ 23,000 1,301 103,000 9,581 
AY DENSE FEMME. co isciws Je sce.0 PO ee 18,038 
ES Seen ee 15,134 1,089 27,982 2,098 
OR ER a eee ame ore aca eevee 200 
PEGE UORIOIN  cadacscsais  waewe sees © Sites 2,454 
Shooks— 
MR otra dine Ain dewic ses) Leese oe 10,882 4,332 
er GUI. 6 6 :5c0ws stmes cae 10,465 14,048 
RUINS 0.6.6 a:siahsie ba 'e:eisis 08 45,000 Mey anew 8 8©6 Seow 
Dat ceka ssi esi bkee cake bea RS (oS eee 
RE EER aw ce a sce ouerqtiaieva a” a5)ece'e Seer 24,227 
EMOUND. ncicceccscess. Ssaes Cees seis 2,689 
Wood pulp, tons.......... 85 4,05: 189 8,711 
All other manufactures, 
RIA Coe oie hice.sea: Sy .chie% ee 37,038 
je 
INE 5 asa weitere Sistem nei $78,843 $138,011 
Re TO COE, DBs aon cc vce de race cesscasens $59,168 





SCARCITY OF VESSEL TONNAGE. 


San Francisco, Nov. 21.—The scarcity of vessels 
to carry lumber to foreign ports has increased to a 
marked degree and some business will have to be turned 
down, unless the situation is relieved. Foreign vessels 
are not coming this way in sufficient numbers to handle 
the lumber, and owners of suitable vessels flying the 
United States flag are unwilling to accept foreign 
charters, preferring to operate their steamers through 


the Panama Canal to American ports. An encouraging 
feature is the demand which has sprung up for redwood 
ties for the British railways since the supply from 
European sources has been cut off by the war. It is 
expected that a number of cargoes of ties will be shipped 
from California to England. 





FOREIGN INQUIRIES DEVELOPING. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 23.—The export trade is 
seriously hampered by high ocean rates. British in- 
quiry for certain hardwoods is developing, but inquirers 
seem unwilling to meet the additional rate charges and 
local dealers complain that the carriers stand to rake 
off all or nearly all the profits at offered prices. Some 
business is being handled in spite of the handicap, but 
considerably less than could be put through were ocean 
rates fixed at stable and reasonable levels. South Amer- 
ican trade is hampered by financial conditions and by 
lack of ships. Central American trade averages some- 
what below normal. There is some inquiry from Mexico, 
but conditions in that country are such as to discourage 
trading. 


INVESTIGATING DRY ROT FUNGUS. 





Representative of Forest Service Making Important 
Study at Southern Sawmill Plants. 


LAuREL, Miss., Nov. 21.—C. J. Humphrey, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, now detailed 
for duty with the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Forest Service at Madison, Wis., recently spent several 
days in Laurel studying the effects of various forms of 
fungi on woods used in the construction of buildings 
and to devise ways and means for the preservation of 


- wood and the prevention of these parasitic growths, 


Mr. Humphrey is said to be the only man in the United 
States now doing this particular kind of work for the 
Government. He has been conducting experiments 
along these lines in various parts of the country, paying 
particular attention to these forms of disease in the 
yellow pine districts. He says that the fungus not only 
affects lumber after it has been used in the construction 
of buildings but is also responsible for great losses in 
the lumber yards themselves. 

Mr. Humphrey says there are possibly a dozen kinds 
of fungi that play havoc with lumber, and that a par- 
ticularly objectionable one is known as the dry rot. 

Referring to the loss from dry rot in lumber yards 
and the necessity of precautions being taken to prevent 
this, Mr. Humphrey paid a very high compliment to 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co. for the manner in which stock 
in their mill yard is piled and protected from attack 
by the dry rot fungus. He said: 


I have examined many lumber yards in the course of my 
investigations but the vards here of Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 
are the clearest, the best kept and, if I may use the term, 
the most sanitary I have ever seen anvwhere. It would be 
well for the lumber trade yvenerally if all dealers in building 
woods would emulate the splendid example set by this con- 

_cern. This fungus not only attacks the timbers in building 
but is also constantly at work in lumber yards when the 
proner precautions are not taken to arrest its growth. I 
noticed with gratification that Eastman, Gardiner & Co. had 
taken every possible sten to-protect its nreduct from this rot. 
There is no debris to he found about the premises and the 
management has been wise in using concrete underpinning for 
the lumber piles. This is the first necessary sten to be taken 
= it protects the lumber from the first onslaught of the 
ungus. 


Discussing the purpose of the investigation he is con- 
ducting and the desire of the Forest Service to be of 
help to the lumber trade, Mr. Humphrey said: 


The purpose of this investigation is to determine just what 
kinds of woods are most advantageous for various uses in 
order that builders and Inmbermen mav he advised as to the 
best method of employing these woods: also to devise 
methods of preservation and to find means of protection, 
more especially for yellow pine. which is so largely used as 
a building material. It is mv duty to study fungi, to exneri- 
ment with various preservatives and thus come to conclusions 
which may be of benefit to lumber dealers everywhere and to 
lumber users generally. 


Mr. Humphrey declared that he had found that lum- 
bermen were making a mistake by not exercising suffi: 
cient care in grading their product, stating that they 
are inclined to sell an average grade rather than a 
prime grade and that a building, like a chain, is just 
as durable as its weakest piece of lumber as the link 
is to the chain. Continuing, he said: 


It should be remembered that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the friend of the lumberman and is constantly seeking 
new wavs to make the industry profitable. and the elimina- 
tion of the fungus is a step in this direction. If lumber is 
not durable builders are likely to specifv steel and concrete 
construction to the detriment of the lumber business and the 
checkmating of the ravages of the fungus will do much to 
offset this undesirable eventuality. A more careful grading 
will be of heln in this matter. 

Tt is my belief that within a few years lumber thus treated 
will be available in every lumber yard, and I am trving to 
make converts along this line. It is the most important step 
vet taken by lumber dealers and it is sure to come sooner or 
later. 


Mr. Humphrey expects to spend some time in this 
section, and holds himself in readiness to answer a 
request from any lumberman to visit his plant and 
make an investigation. 





AN ATTRACTIVE CATALOG. 


A work of art and most attractive in every particu- 
lar is the new catalog of the Cream City Sash & Door 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., just off the press. This 
new catalog was designed and prepared by A. F. Smith, 
secretary of the company, an artist in this line, and his 
latest effort is a credit to him and to the Cream City 
Sash & Door Company. 
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HARDWOODS. 


on Hick Grate REG Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in che 
-sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


Ast. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 
you. 





We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: - Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
| QUIGLEY, ARK. HETH, ARK. | 














Cottonwood | 





We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 
5 cars 13-17 Box Boards 


15 cars 4-4 FAS Cottonwood 
lcar 6-4 FAS Cottonwood 
50 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Cottonwood 
12 cars 5-4 No. 2 Cottonwood 
3 cars 4-4 Shop & Better Cypress 
3 cars 4-4 No.1 Common Cypress 
5 cars 4-4 Com. & Bet. Red Gum 
10 cars 4-4 FAS Sap Gum 
15 cars 4-4 No.1 & No. 2 Sap Gum 
3 cars 6-4 Long Run Elm 
7 cars 4-4 Log Run Willow 








Kimball- Lacy Lumber Co. 


Mafre. of So. Arkansas City, Ark. 


vim 
Looking For 


A Good Buy e 


Ask us about the following :— 


3 Cars 1” No.3 Soft Elm 

5 Cars 14°’ No. 3 Soft Elm 

2 Cars 1” 1s and 2s Birch 

3 Cars 2” 1s and 2s Hard Maple 

10 Cars 5-4’ No.2 Common & Better Birch 


Our planing mill facilities enable us 
to work stock as desired. 


Gill-Dawley Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 

















WE SPECIALIZE in mixed cars for the yard trade 
and can ship rough or dressed 


White Pine, Soft Yellow Poplar 


bevel and drop siding and mouldings together with 


OAK FLOORING all in same car. 
Address all correspondence to—ELLIJAY, GEORGIA. 








The First Reliable Inquiry 
will buy this stock:—You will realize why when you see our low prices: 
25,000 ft.—4-4 Ist and 2ds 6 to 1054”’ Cottonwood. 
51,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 8 to 12’ Cottonwood. 
50,000 ft.—4-4 Box Boards 13 to 17” Cottonwood, 
26,000 ft.—4-4 Panel 18 to 20” Cottonwood. 
Band sawn, high grade, manufactured at our own mil] at Metropolis, III. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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(7. H. Garrett Lumber Co.! 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


= 1220 Chemical Bldg,,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Sa, 
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INTWLUUUENEUTAEGRE YAEL 
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CALHOUN MFG. CO. 


(Successors to McMillan & Co.) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Long and Short ont | Cypress and 
Yellow Pine || Hardwoods 


BEACH, GEORGIA 


NNW 












ULLAL LULL 








HOMER WILLIAMS 
MANUFACTURER and 
WHOLESALE DEALER 


Georgia Yellow Pine 


Car and Bridge Material. 





Thomasville, Ga. 














KANSAS CITY 
‘LUMBER pea uated 
M “Better” Yard Stock 


E Because That Is Our Business 


- AC Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


“Kaney Kreek Klears”, 


_ (SOUTHERN PINE) — 


j 
| 
| 
| 

ECE 





Will Denicastiate to You L i 
The High Quality of Our Product. : hl | 


Foster Lumber Company — 


-Long Building, 
| KANSAS CITY, MO. 


} 
f 
























G. X. Wendling, Pres. R.M. Cross, Vice-Pres. H. Nathan, Sec. & Treas: 


Wendling-Nathan Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — | BRANCHES: | 
Douglas Fir Lumber Portland, Ore. 
Yeon Bldg. 


Washington Red Cedar Siding & Shingles Seattle, Washington. 
California Redwood Lumber, Henry Bldg 


Siding and Shingles Minneapolis, Minn. 





Celebrated ‘‘ Weed Quality ”’ her iniekaag—a 
California White Pine Doors and Sash Judge Bldg. 





General Office : 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 


647 Brandeis Buil 


Southwestern Sales Office: 
<i 
e' 


r. 






















| WHITE PINE 





| 
| | 

| 

| We are probably better equipped to take care 
if) of your White Pine business than anyone else 
i in this field. We have the product of Five 
Large Up-to-date Mills. 


Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington. 


| | ‘. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. “Plans and specifications for al 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans fo: 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
































TREES ASSOCIATED WITH MANY HISTORIC EVENTS. 





Memory of Deeds of Heroism Perpetuated by Trees — Nation’s History Traceable in 
These Natural Monuments. 





[By EUGENE PARSONS.] 


About a dozen years ago a pine of mammoth propor- 
tions was standing in southwestern Colorado. It was 
over 115 feet high, and its trunk was 8 feet in diameter 
at the foot. This tree was called ‘‘Old Pine,’’ and at 
the time it was cut down was 1,047 years old. It is said 
that a party of cavaliers belonging to Coronado’s expe- 
dition camped one night under “this tree in 1541. 

The ‘‘Big Tree’’? in South Union Avenue, Pueblo, 
Colo., is famed im western tradition. Kit Carson, Buf- 
falo Bill, and other noted frontiersmen camped in its 
welcome shade, and several outlaws are said to have 
been swung into eternity from its massive branches. 
It was the largest of a clump of cottonwoods in the 
bottoms of the Arkansas River. As Pueblo grew, this 
immense tree obstructed traffic and it was cut down 
June 25, 1883. It was 88 feet high and measured 26 
feet in circumference at the ground. The rings in a 
cross section showed it to be 380 years old. 

A tree of peculiar historical importance was the 
‘* Eliot Oak,’’ of Newton, Mass., beneath whose leafy 
boughs John Eliot, ‘‘The Apostle of the Indians,’’ 
preached to the assembled Pequots (in their own tongue) 
in 1646 and afterward. 

The pear tree planted by Governor Endicott in the 
Massachusetts colony dates back to the early days of 
settlement in New England, nearly three hundred years 
ago. The pear tree planted by the illustrious Peter 
Stuyvesant, the first Dutch governor of New York, is 
a veteran deserving of respect. It was imported from 
Holland in 1647. These are noteworthy as the first, or 
among the first, attempts to transplant fruit trees in the 
soil of this country, then a wilderness. 

The ‘‘Treaty Elm’’ stood for ages within the con- 
fines of Philadelphia. Beneath its sheltering branches 
William Penn (in 1682) met the Indian chiefs as friends 
and brothers, and there they framed the memorable 
treaty that was never broken. This patriarchal tree, 
‘*one of the ancient anakim of the 
primeval _forest,’’ survived the ~ 
wrecks of war and tempest until 1810, 
when it was blown down. A monu- 
ment marks the site in the Quaker 
City. 

History or rather tradition tells of 
the ‘‘Charter Oak,’’ which formerly 
stood in Hartford, Conn. This ven- 
erable tree was blown down by a 
storm in 1856. It is said that within 
this hollow oak was hidden the writ- 
ten guaranty of the liberties of the 
colony of Connecticut, which the 
tyrant Andros in 1687 came to take 

away. The assembly debated his de- 
mand until evening; the governor was 
about to seize the charter lying on the 
table when the lights in the room 
were suddenly extinguished and in the 
darkness Captain Wadsworth made 
off with the precious document, which 
he deposited in this celebrated oak 


Beneath its 


of Friends, preached in 1672. It is a magnificent object, 
rendered doubly interesting because of its historical 
associations. 

The balm of Gilead tree overshadowed Fort Edward 
on the Hudson in the French and Indian War, 
and afterward, was widely known. It was still standing 
‘*a majestic relic of the past’’ when the historian 
Lossing visited the place in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Its trunk measured more than 20 feet in cireum- 
ference. 

A historie interest attaches to the lofty cypress tree 
in the Dismal Swamp, under which George Washington 
reposed one night in his early manhood. 

The statély elms that shade the public square of New 
Haven are venerated for their associations. These trees 
have conferred upon the old college town the name, 
‘*The City of Elms.’’ 

The liberty elm in Washington Street, Boston, was 
planted by a schoolmaster in the Stamp Act excitement 
and dedicated to liberty. It was a rallying point for 
patriots in colonial times and during the Revolutionary 
War. Upon its branches were hung in effigy persons 
who opposed independence. In the dark days of .the 
long-drawn struggle the people sometimes gathered there 
and prayed for the success of the cause. The fall of the 
old elm brought sadness to the hearts of many who had 
learned to revere it for its associations. 

There was a liberty tree, an oak of tremendous pro- 
portions at Charleston, 8. C, Under this giant of the 
forest the patriots assembled to discuss political ques- 
tions of the day. It was here that Christopher Gadsden 
first spoke of American independence so long ago as 
1764. 

The people of Norwich, Conn., also had their ‘‘tree 
of liberty,’’ wnder which open-air meetings were held 
in opposition to the Stamp Act. 

The tall pine known as the ‘‘Jane McCrea tree’’ 
stood near a spring beside the road in the vicinity of 
Fort Edward. Beneath this immense pine, which Loss- 
ing described as blasted and decayed, the lovely Jenny 
MeCrea was slain while General Burgoyne had his en- 
campment near Sandy Hill in 1777. 

Burgoyne’s elm long was pointed out to the sightseer 


in Albany, N. Y., as an ‘object of interest. On the day 
of Burgoyne’s surrender, October 17, 1777, an elm was 
planted in honor of the event and in gratitude for the 
signal victory. 

The hickory tree near the gateway of Fort Mercer on 
the Delaware River was for a long time an interesting 
historical relic. It was used as a * flag- staff during the 
battle fought there in 1777. 

The magnificent black walnut tree near Haverstraw 
on the Hudson gained its celebrity from the fact that 
xeneral Anthony Wayye mustered his troops under it at 
midnight, preparatory to his gallant and_ suecessful 
attack on Stony Point, July 15, 1779. 

The solitary sycamore on the east side of Rhode 
Island, near the bank of the Seaconet Channel, has a 
historical value; it serves to recall the British occupa- 
tion of the island, 1776-1779. 

The beautiful magnolia that for many years adorned 
the outskirts of Charleston, S. C., was known as ‘‘ Coun- 
cil Tree,’’? because General Benjamin Lincoln held a 
council of war under it before the surrender of the city, 
May 12, 1780. - 

Thrilling memories cluster about the spot where Major 
André was captured, September 23, 1780. Under a 
lordly whitewood tree he was searched and the tell-tale 
papers discovered. The historian Lossing visited the 
locality, not far from Tarrytown, N. Y., and found the 
remains of the noted tree. 

The great tulip tree on King’s Mountain battlefield, 
in South Carolina, figures in local legend, which says 
that ten obnoxious Tories were hanged on one of its 
limbs after the battle, October 7, 1780. The tradition 
is open to doubt, but is credited by Lossing in his 
‘*Fieldbook of the American Revolution.’’ 

The noble ash tree planted by Washington at Mount 
Vernon is one of the cherished objects connected with 
the life of ‘‘The Father of His Country.’’ When visit- 
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tree. EMANCIPATION OAK BETWEEN OLD POINT COMFORT AND HAMPTON 
A grand old tree is the wide- 

spreading oak of Flushing, Long Island. 

huge boughs George Fox, the founder of the Society 


ing Mount Vernon, Dom Pedro of Brazil and the Prince 
of Wales planted young saplings, now grown into mighty 
trees that bear their names. 

The Hamilton trees, in New York City, are monu- 
ments of Alexander Hamilton, who planted them in re- 
membrance of the original thirteen States. They are 
lofty trees, now more than a hundred years old. 

Romantic memories cling to the enormous French 
apple tree near Fort Wayne, Ind., where the renowned 
Miami chief, Little Turtle, gathered his warriors a 
century ago. 

The gigantic apple tree at Fort Defiance, Ohio, had a 
reputation in its day beyond the ordinary. ‘‘That 


tree,’’ says Lossing on his visit in 1860, ‘was a living 


monument of the French occupation of the spot as a 
trading station, long before any* other Europeans had 
penetrated that remote wilderness.’’ It then measured 
about 15 feet round at the ground. 

The superb elm of Maumee City, Ohio, has a history. 
The undulating bank of the river where it stands is 
classic ground. It witnessed tragic scenes in the war of 
1812. During the siege of Fort Meigs some Indian 
riflemen hid themselves in the thick foliage of the elm, 
where they took shots at persons carrying water from 
the river to the garrison in the fort. These were re- 
turned by Kentucky sharpshooters, who brought to earth 
no less than six painted savages out of that tree. It 
overlooks the very woods where Tecumseh and his braves 
were concealed. 

The huge butternut tree at Halsey’s Corners, near 
Lake Champlain in northern New York, is the most 
striking feature of a historic locality. ‘The trunk of 
the old tree is terribly scarred from the effects of shots 
fired during an engagement near it in 1814, a British 
cannon-ball passing completely through it. 

The massive pecan tree, on Villeré’s plantation below 
New Orleans, beneath which a portion of the remains of 
General Edward Pakenham was buried, attracts the gaze 
of the tourist. This brave officer fell in his unsuccess- 
ful assault on New Orleans, January 8, 1815. 

The sturdy laurel near the Nelson mansion in York- 
town, Va., is remembered for its associations. At the 
time of Lafayette’ $ visit in 1824 some tender twigs from 
this tree were woven into a crown of honor and placed 
upon the head of the revered hero. 
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The Cary tree, a splendid sycamore, is seen from the 
Hamilton Turnpike between Mount Pleasant and College 
Hill, Hamilton County, Ohio. It is said that the sister 
poets, Alice and Phoebe Cary, one day in 1832 (when 
they were young girls), having found a sapling lying 
on the ground, planted it with tenderest care beside this 
pleasant highway, where it grew and thrived, a lasting 
memorial to these gifted singers. 

The gallows tree, an oak near the railway station at 
Greenville, Tenn., is a reminder of deeds done by parti- 
sans in the Civil War. Upon a limb of this vigorous 
red oak two men charged with bridge-burning were 
hanged by the Confederates in November, 1861. The 
tree is scarred by Confederate cannon balls. 

The red oak near Shiloh meeting-house is a grim relic 
of the terrible conflict that raged between Unionists and 
Rebels in April, 1862. At the end of this fearful 
struggle, which is frequently called the Battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing, the church was in ruins, and some of the 
trees in the vicinity were shattered and cut in two by 
shells and bullets. The upper part of the oak was shot 
away, and balls were embedded in its trunk. The live 
oak tree, on the slope of a hill near Vicksburg, Miss., 
under which Grant and Pemberton held a private con- 
ference, was hewn down and made into canes and other 
mementoes. 

The freedman’s oak, or ‘‘ Emancipation Oak,’’ of 
Hampton, Va., is invested with more than ordinary in- 
terest from the tradition that under this tree the slaves 
of the surrounding region first heard President Lin- 
coln’s ‘‘Emancipation Proclamation’’ read, in January, 
1863. Perhaps of more vital importance is that fact 
that under this oak, for the first time, the children of tha 
emancipated negroes were taught by an educated mem- 


ber of their own race, Mrs. Mary Peake. By order of 
General Butler a school-house was built for them near 
the oak and it was called the ‘‘ Butler School.’’ It was 
the beginning of the Whittier school. The tree is in 
vigorous condition although its age is estimated at 300 
to 500 years; it is 45 feet high with a base 12 feet in 
circumference. It stands near the shore, between Old 
Point Comfort and Hampton, Va. 

The ‘‘Signal Tree,’’ a tall pine near Atlanta, Ga., 
was used as a signal station by troops in 1864, It 
was by turns in possession of Nationals and Confeder- 
ates in the battle of Atlanta. Pieces of wood were 
nailed to the tree horizontally so that a man could 
quickly ascend to the top. 

The Appomattox apple tree has a peculiar historical 
interest. Under its green boughs Grant and Lee met 
and talked over the terms of surrender that ended the 
Civil War, April 9, 1865. The capitulation papers were 
signed in the parlor of the McLean mansion near Appo- 
mattox court house, Virginia. 

And if asked what State he hails from, 
Our sole reply shall be: 

“He hails from Appomattox 
And its famous apple tree.” 


The Grant elm in Washington Park, Chicago, is an 
honored tree. It stands near Fifty-first Street and a 
little west of Drexel Boulevard. It was set out by Gen- 
eral Grant on his return home after his trip around the 
world, in the autumn of 1879. 

The Logan elm in the Scioto Valley, Ohio, has a 
unique record. Under its branches the Mingo Chieftain 
Logan delivered, in 1774, the famous speech that has 
been recited many times by schoolboys of our land. 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ 








KEEPING THE STEAM BOILER CLEAN. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., has so long been known as a producer and manu- 
facturer of graphite that when anyone thinks of 
graphite he immediately thinks of Joseph Dixon, and 
vice versa. That company has made so thorough a 
study of all the needs of industry that it has been able 
to provide a graphite product for practically every pur- 
pose that is better served by graphite than with any 
other product. 

A unique postcard is being sent out by the Dixon con- 
cern to advertise ‘‘ Dixon Boiler Graphite’? to engineers 
and others interested in having cleaner boilers. The card is 
printed in two colors and on one side reminds the reader 
that for nearly ninety years that company has had 
available all forms and grades of graphite, and therefore 
has been able to recommend the best grade’ for each 
purpose. The Dixon boiler graphite is said to reduce 
fuel consumption, prevent the hardening of scale, give 
to the surface of the boilers a smooth polish, prevent 
pitting and make the removal of scale easy. The re- 
verse of the card contains an invitation to the recipient 
to ask for a Dixon booklet, ‘‘Graphite for the Boiler.’’ 





AUTOMATIC NAILERS AND TACKERS. 


There has always been a notion amcng the less 
romantic class of people that Christmas presents should 
be useful rather than purely fanciful and ornamental. 
This view, perhaps, is a little more widely held at pres- 
ent than it would be under ordinary conditions. Con- 
sequently, the Pearson Manufacturing Company, of 
Robbinsdale, Minn., is reminding retail lumbermen that 
its automatic nailers and tackers are very suitable for 
Christmas gifts. Undoubtedly the judicious distribu- 
tion of Pearson tackers and nailers here and there in 
the community among the carpenters would not only 
win friends for the lumbermen donors, but might easily 
be expected to increase the sale in those articles in the 
future. To make giving of this kind easy, the Pear- 
son Manufacturing Company offers to send its nailers 
and tackers parcel post prepaid on receipt of price, 
and inelude in each shipment a fine carborundum 
pocket knife and chisel sharpener. 





THE ‘‘ZIGHOMETER’’ MOISTURE PERCENTAGE 
INDICATOR, 


In a booklet published by the A. H. Andrews Com- 
pany, of Chicago, well known as the manufacturer of 
Andrews dry kiln and kiln equipment, the zighometer 
is described as a simple, practical instrument which 
directly measures the shrinkage across the grain of 
lumber and which also indicates the percentage of 
moisture contained in the lumber ete., with sufficient 
accuracy for all commercial requirements. It is fur- 
ther stated that for the qnick and convenient testing 
of air-dried lumber in the yard and at the kiln and for 
testing during and after kiln drying, the determination 
of moisture content by measuring the shrinkage is 
easier, quicker and more convenient, and in unskilled 
hands, much more reliable than any weighing process. 

The operations required in the proper use of the 
zighometer shrinkage gage are the preparation of the 
test strip, the placing of the test strip into the instru- 
ment for measurement and the drying of this strip to 
bone dry condition. Afterward the strip is again 
placed in the instrument and measured by comparing 
the amount of actual shrinkage as disclosed by the 
gage pin with the proper respective gage mark of 
equal length on the rear of the gage, the amount of 
moisture contained in the lumber is ascertained. The 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act 
of August 24, 1912. 


test pieces, after having been carefully gaged and 
recorded, must be dried as nearly bone dry as possible, 
and this is best accomplished by means of an electric 
heater especially designed for that purpose. The book- 
let already referred to gives much additional detailed 
information regarding the zighometer and its practical 
value to the woodworker. 





STABILITY OF FARM MORTGAGES AS INVEST- 
MENTS. 

One of the best evidences of the value of the farm 
mortgage as an investment is afforded by the fact that 
during the stringency of 1907, as well as during the 
present depression of securities in general the demand 
for farm mortgages has peen steady and without any 
signs of depreciation. 

Dealing in securities of any kind, and especially in 
those whose value is determined by the value of the 
tangible property on which they are based, requires a 
great deal of experience, as well as care and practical 
knowledge. A concern that has been specializing in 
farm mortgages a great many years is the Wells & 
Dickey Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., it having 
been engaged in the farm mortgage loan business 
since 1878. In that year E. P. Wells, president of the 
company, located at Jamestown, N. Dak., where he 
established the James River National Bank, remaining 
president of that institution until a few years ago. 
The first two years ot his residence in that section 
were spent in actively examining lands, soil conditions 
and the conditions of the settlers, who at that time, of 
course, were not numerous. About three years later 
Mr. Dickey, who was the first lieutenant governor of 
the State, became associated with Mr. Wells, the con- 
cern later becoming known as the Wells & Dickey 
Company. About ten years ago this concern opened a 
bond department in Minneapolis, two years later re- 
moving its main office to that city. 

The notion used to prevail that the farmer whose 
land was mortgaged was a hopeless sort of creature and 
that the holder of the mortgage might expect at any 
time to be obliged to take possession of the farm. 
However, that situation, if it ever did prevail, no 
longer is common and, according to W. M. Hechler, 
manager of the mortgage department of the Wells & 
Dickey Company, it is rarely necessary to foreclose a 
mortgage which has been well chosen by a good, re- 
sponsible and experienced company. Mr. Hechler’s ex- 
perience in the loan business began at the age of 16 
in a country bank, and he has been engaged in the farm 
loan business for more than twenty years. He says 
that in the rare cases that it has been necessary to fore- 
close mortgages the company making the loans would 
foreclose the mortgages and pay the investor his money 
or give him other mortgages for thoge which were fore- 
closed. 

In view of the fact that the prosperity of the farmer 
is proverbial and is likely to be even more pronounced 
in the future than in the past, farm mortgages are 
likely to continue to afford a most conservative and 
profitable investment. Considerable information re- 
garding this form of investment is given in the booklet 
entitled, ‘‘Farm Mortgage Investments,’’ published 
by the Wells & Dickey Company, and sent on request 
to interested persons. i 

BOBBIN 

Ir 1s announced from the supervisor’s office of the 
Forest Service at Albany, Ore., that about 30,000 acres 
of timber cruised this summer in the Santiam national 
forest will be placed in the market next spring by the 
Government. The timber is a heavy stand of Douglas fir. 
A minimum price will be placed on it soon and then 
bids will be invited. A railroad will have to be built 
to reach part of the timber. 
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In Business More Than Half a Century. 











Chas. F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lbr. Co. 
148 Carroll Street. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


AND THE CELEBRATED 
ST. FRANCIS RIVER Red Gum 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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50,000,000 Feet 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
immediateshipmentfrom 
our yard at St. Louis. [@ 
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Louisiana Red Cypress 


— IS THE — 


BEST CYPRESS 


We produce and sell as much as all 
the others combined. 





No Concern has“Anything on Us” 
—IN— 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal’”’ 


WE WANT YOUR ORDERS. 





Shipment by Rail or Sea. 





Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


FRANK N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’l Manager 


Hibernia Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress’’. 
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Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 
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PEARSON’S 
mac NAILER 


is the handiest tool a carpenter 
can buy. It increases his day's 
work and makes cold weather 
shingling easy. Write for testi- 
monialsfrom users or send $5.00 
on our guarantee of money 
back if not O. K. 


Agents Wanted. 


Pearson Mfg. Co. 


ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 




















FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Manufacturers Courageous on the Price Situation— 
Mill Building and Other Evidence of Faith in the 
Future. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 21.—‘‘The greatest menace 
to the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest at the 
present time is the man who is trying to buy at present 
prices for future delivery; and you can not make this 
too strong,’’ said Ed. R. Hogg, of the Atlas Lumber 
Company, in discussing the prospects for better business. 
“So far as this company is concerned we refuse to mortgage 
the future for the sake of doing a little business now. We 
can not lose by not taking business at the present prices 
and we prefer to hold our stock until prices go up, which 
they are sure to do. We do not blame the buyer if he can 
bluff some manufacturers into doing business in this man- 
ner; but we prefer to take the risk on our stocks and hold 
them for the spring market. The buyer who seeks future 
invoicing has everything to gain and nothing to lose, while 
we have nothing to lose by holding on and, I believe, many 
things to gain.” 

The Washington State tax commission has received an 
appraisement of the estate of Alfred H. Anderson, Seattle 
lumberman, placing the value of the property at $2,123,- 
806.06. The holdings of the late Mr. Anderson in_ logging 
companies were: Simpson Logging Company, $687,500; 
Phoenix Logging Company, $510,000, and Mason County 
Logging Company, $375,000. . 

The cargo mill of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, at 
Bellingham, -will be closed November 28 for an indefinite 
period. One more cargo, to be loaded for Honolulu, is all 
the export business on hand by this. concern. 


Will First Build Cedar Mill. 


Work has been started on clearing the site for the first 
unit of the big lumber plant to be built near Snoqualmie 
Falls, Wash., by the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Company. 
On this ground will be built eventually a cedar sawmill 
with a capacity of 100,000 feet of lumber daily and about 
500,000 shingles. The company also will build a large fir 
sawmill, but the site for this has not been selected. As it 
is desired to enter both the rail and cargo business, it may 
be decided to erect this unit of the works on Puget Sound, 
where deep water facilities can be obtained. 


Notes Improved Demand. 


A Seattle visitor the first of the week was W. D. Garland, 
sales manager of the Copalis Lumber Company, Carlisle, 
Wash., who made one of his occasional trips to the big city 
to get in touch with business conditions. The Copalis Lum- 
ber Company has been running its new plant eight months, 
cutting largely spruce, with some hemlock and cedar and 
cedar shingles. Since November 1 the plant has been op- 
erating on a nine-hour-a-day basis. Mr. Garland believes 
that the worst is over in the lumber trade and that an im- 
provement is already under way, judging from the slight 
increase in business noted the last few weeks. <A reason 
for Mr. Garland coming to Seattle was to visit his wife 
in the Seattle General Hospital and see the new baby boy, 
born last Sunday night. As mother and child were doing 
well, he returned to the mill Tuesday. 

Fred W. Locke, vice president of the A. W. Miller Saw 
Mill Company, of Seattle, recently returned from a trip to 
the middle West. While in Chicago he arranged with the 
D. S. Pate Lumber Company to represent it. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., and William C. Morse, of the Morse 
& Buffin Lumber Company, Providence, R. I., were Seattle 
visitors this week on their yearly trip through the North- 
west. Both these men formerly were with the Gain Robin- 
son Lumber Company, of Springfield. 

The Seattle Car & Foundry Company shipped the last 
thirty-five logging cars to Formosa this week of an order 
for fifty cars. 

H. B. Waite, of Minneapolis, at the head of the lumber 
company that bears his name, is in Seattle this week in 
conference with Harry D. Krebs, manager of the western 
end of the business, with offices in this city. 

R. M. Cross, of the new Cross-Bodine Lumber Company, 
this city, returned this week from an extended eastern trip 
and after spending a couple of days in Seattle went to his 
home in Portland. It is his intention to return to Seattle 
shortly to make his home here. 

O. W. Brown, a timberland dealer of Seattle, sued the 
North American Timber Company, Vancouver, B. C., and 
H. L. Jenkins, its president, for $8,300 claimed to be due 
as commission on the sale in 1913 of a tract of timber on 
Butte Inlet, British Columbia, to W. G. Jones and John 
MeMaster, of Seattle. The case came to trial in a Vancouver 
court this week, but was dismissed after the trial had just 
gotten under way, the defendants agreeing to settle with the 
plaintiff on a basis satisfactory to the latter. The case 
had been pending for some time. 


Believes Prosperity Near. 


J. F. Douglas, secretary and manager of the Metropolitan 
Building Company, owner of the White and Henry build- 
ings, the home of most of the lumber concerns in Seattle, 
gave an interesting talk at a luncheon of the Commercial 
Club Wednesday, pointing out a good many reasons why 
Seattle is at the beginning of an era of great business 
prosperity. He called attention to the immense shipping 
that is going out of the port of Seattle, which has been 
greatly augmented by the European war. He also produced 
statistics showing the immense amount of business Seattle 
has been doing this year compared to previous years, as 
proved by building permits and figures of this nature. Mr. 
Douglas is one of Seattle’s most public spirited business men 
and he is always to be found at the front in any movement 
to improve business or civic conditions. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 21.—Some idea of the magni- 
tude of the new,mill of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company being constructed here may be gained from 
the statement that by April 1, 1915, when operations 
will begin at the plant, there will be thirty acres of the 
eighty-acre tract included as the site under roof. The re- 
manufacturing department, which is designed to conserve 
every part of the log and to permit no waste of anything of 
value, is an important feature. 'This department is to have 
two resaws, a gang, two trimmers and an edger. Every 
piece of machinery in the mill is to be directly electrified. 
This equipment consists of Wilcox & Babcock boilers, with a 
eapacity of 3,000 and 2,000 horsepower, and one 1,000- 
kilowatt Allis turbine. This week the company will begin 
work on the planing mill, which is to be equipped with 
twelve machines. The new sawmill is to be equinped with 
one 11-foot single cutting saw, one 9-foot double cutting 
saw, one 72x12 edger, one 60x12 edger, one 52-inch Wicks 
gang, two 7-foot resaws, three trimmers and two edgers. 
The erection of a refuse burner 60x130 has been started. 

W. R. Grace & Co. have offered direct freight: steamer con- 
nections with New York Citv, provided that Everett ship- 
pers offer a minimum of 500 tons, both inbound and out- 
bound. This offer may help the box shook business as well 
as small lumber shipments. Steamers to carry large ship- 
ments of lumber to the Atlantic coast are easy to find. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Traveler Returns from Eastern Trip in Optimistic 
Frame of Mind; Finds Business Looking Up—West 
Coast Manufacturers Postpone Meeting. 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 21.—John Snyder, president of 
the Tacoma Fir Door Company, returned during the 
week from a ten weeks’ business trip east in the inter- 
est of his company, covering the leading centers from 
Virginia to Mame. He found business conditions in 
the East looking up and returned optimistic over the 
future. In the manufacturing centers throughout New 
England, Mr. Snyder says, he found business particu- 
larly good. He found a good demand for the better 
grades of lumber but says the market for the lower 
grades is off. The Tacoma Fir Door Company’s factory 
is running regularly and is pretty well supplied with 
orders ahead but finds no improvement in door prices. 

The West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its next meeting Tuesday, November 24, at the 
Commercial Club, instead of the last Friday in the month, 
owing to Thanksgiving day. 

Timber cut from Federal forest reserves in this State 
during the biennium just closed brought a revenue of $68,- 
747, according to figures just sent the county clerk by State 
Treasurer Meath. The Federal forest reserves in this State 
include 12,007,340 acres. 

An inheritance tax of $10,956.05 has just been paid on 
Tacoma property by the estate of the late John M. Brook- 
man, of New York, who died March 17, 1913. The property 
here included real estate valued at $108,600 and 602% 
shares of stock in the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company 
valued at $105,437.50. 

The Chester Snow Log & Shingle Company, of Littell, 
has been operating at a profit under the direction of Receiver 
C. A. Doty, according to report to the Lewis County superior 
court this week. The receiver has reduced the cost of opera- 
tion more than $1.000 a month and pays all current expense 
bills, including labor, in cash. The report shows the com- 
pany’'s assets to be $346,875.45, which is $147,150.74 in excess 
of the liabilities. 

On unanimous vote of the creditors Tuesday, A. C. Young, 
of the A. C. Young Lumber Company, of this city, was elected 
permanent receiver of the Clearwater Lumber Company, of 
Index, and the apnointment made permanent by Federal 
Judge Cushman. Mr. Young was made temporary receiver 
when the company went into bankruptcy about two weeks 
ago. 

The Tacoma Mill Company has taken an apneal to the 
State supreme court from the recent decision of the sunerior 
court here in its suit against the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company to restrain the railroad from using its single track 
through the mill property for main line purposes in connec- 
tion with its new watererade line out of Tacoma. The supe- 
rior court recently decided in favor of the railroad after an 
extended hearing. 


IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH Fatus, OrE., Nov. 21.—While the pine 
manufacturers are not as hard hit as are the men 
who cut and handle fir, the general demand is not im- 
proved to any marked extent. Local lumbermen join 
with the others on the Coast in the hope that if they can 
possibly secure their own bottoms to carry their lum- 
ber they can build up markets elsewhere. Locally, 
there is an increased demand in the retail markets, 
the greater portion of the buyers being farmers. 

While last month was one of the biggest of the year 
for the box factories, the demand for boxes has dropned 
off considerably this month, owing to the fact that the 
apples, dried fruits, early oranges etc. causing the October 
demand are now all on the market. Several box factories 
have shut down, but some are still at work on small orders. 

A total of 211 carloads of cedar logs, for use in the manu- 
facture of pencils and nenholders, were shipned out of Sisson, 

al., to the Hudson Lumber Company at San Leandro, ac- 
cording to W. M. Elkins, who has just finished cutting the 
logs from the tract of the McCloud River Lumber Company. 

In addition to furnishing poles and slabs for use in the 
southern Oregon pergola at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
Klamath County is to furnish most of the logs used in the 
subdividing of the booths in the Oregon State Building. 








ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 21.—Improvement of the 
lumber market is slow but sure. The rail and cargo 
trade has a better tone this week than has been noted 
for several months. Shipments are still being made to 
Australia, the west coast of South America, California, 


Hawaii and Manila. Inquiries are coming from several’ 


foreign ports that are open for sea traffic. Three large 
steamships are due at this port to receive cargoes of 
lumber for delivery at Australia. More orders are being 
received for rail shipping than has prevailed for some 
time. Manufacturers, however, are far from being satis- 
fied with price conditions, but there is hope that im- 
provement in this line will occur within a short time. 

Recently the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
distributed an order for 8,000,000 feet of lumber among 
the mills of Puget Sound. Orders are being filled for ship- 
ment to the middle West, and this, coupled with the im- 
proved coastwise trade, and marked increase in cargo trade 
with Australia, bas kept the mills in fairly good running 
order. Representatives of large lumber manufacturing in- 
terests of Puget Sound are on the Atlantic coast studying 
the situation with a view to opening an extensive lumber 
and shingle trade between Puget Sound and Atlantic sea- 
ports via the Panama Canal. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


Prosperity for Many Years Predicted—Sales Company 
Announces Intention to Discontinue Business; Affili- 
ated Concerns to Organize Own Sales Forces. 
PorRTLAND, ORE., Nov. 21.—R. M. Cross, head of the 

Wendling Lumber Company here, with offices in the Yeon 

Building, returned this week from an extended tour of 

the United States that took him as far east as New York. 

Mr. Cross came back satisfied that a revival in the 

lumber business is soon to follow and he looks forward 

to a good volume of business in the spring. In New 

York, he said, he found business rather quiet, but did 
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not have time to investigate the lumber market there at 
clgse range, and in the middle West he found stock very 
low but business more active. He says every business 
man that he spoke to seemed firm in the opinion that the 
United States is to experience an era of prosperity that 
will last for many years. 

At a meeting of the directors here yesterday the Doug- 
las Fir Sales Company decided to dissolve and discontinue 
business on January 1, 1915. The announcement was made 
today that the company expected that its organization 
would conflict with new regulations governing consolidation 
of industrial plants such as those affiliated in the selling 
agency. The company was organized in 1911 and is com- 

sed of fifteen of the largest mills in Oregon. Lloyd J. 

entworth, of the Portland Lumber Company, is the presi- 
dent, and C Patrick, sales manager. ip till a few 
months ago E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil Lum- 
bering Company, was general manager. The company’s 
offices are in the Yeon Building. Dissolution of this com- 
pany will probably mean that very soon thereafter the vari- 
ous mills connected therewith will, as before the company’s 
organization, have representatives of their own in the vari- 
ous territories. 


‘CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 














Fir Situation Shows Little Improvement—Redwood 
Companies Report Numerous Foreign Inquiries— 
White and Sugar Pine Mills Closing. 


San Francisco, Nov. 21.—Little change is to be 
noted in the fir lumber situation, prices still ruling low 
and local buying being limited. Less random is coming 
into this port from the North which is a benefit to the 
market. There seems to be no danger of a heavy over- 
stocking of the local yards and prices should be main- 
tained here until the closing down of the northern mills 
around the holidays reduces the lumber ‘output of the 
Coast. 

Reports from Puget Sound, to the effect that orders 
aggregating 40,000,000 feet have been placed for lumber 
to go through the Panama Canal and that one of the 
big railroads has ordered 12,000,000 feet, are encourag- 
ing to the trade. 

The redwood lumber companies seem to have the 
situation well in hand and there is no probability of 
falling off in either the domestic or the foreign market. 

oreign inquiries for lumber are numerous and some good 
business could be placed for future export, if there were 
sufficient tonnage available. 

The greater number of white pine and sugar pine sawmills 
that have not already closed down for the season are prepar- 
ing to suspend operations for the winter as usual. However, 
a few will operate until rain and snow force them to shut 
down. The Red River Lumber Company will try the experi- 
ment of operating its big sawmill at Westwood throughout 
the winter, and is well equipped for doing so. 


Building News. 


The number of building contracts filed for record last week 
was thirty-five, representing a total investment of $163,000. 
This is considerably below the average as compared with 
recent weeks, exclusive of public buildings and exposition 
structures. 

Although the number of building contracts filed during the 
last three weeks of November was not large, there is a good 
prospect of increased activity in the city and nearby terri- 
tory. A number of expensive suburban residences are to be 
erected and many dwellings are being constructed in the out- 
lying : ares Most of these buildings will be constructed 
of wood. 

Much construction work is in plan across the bay. Numer- 
ous improvements will be made at the University of Califor- 
nit at Berkeley, as an amendment appropriating $1,800,000 
for the building fund was passed at the State election. 


Shipping News. 


The offshore freight market is firm and there is scarcely 
any tonnage available for foreign lumber shipments. Freight 
ete be rr have advanced again to a number of foreign ports. 

oastwise lumber freights are weak, with quotations ranging 
around $3 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San 
Francisco and $3.50 south. 


Lumber News in Brief. 


The Standard’ Lumber Company has closed its sawmills 
at Standard and elsewhere in Tuolumne County for the sea- 
son after making a cut of 33,200,000 feet of sugar and white 
pine. A large quantity of this lumber has been manufac- 
tured into box shook and doors at the company’s factory at 
Sonora. The Standard company has closed its branch at 
Stockton operated under the style of the Sunset Sash & Door 
Company. The stock on hand was disnosed of and the ware- 
house was leased to Sears, Roebuck & Co. It was decided 
that the business could be handled more profitably from the 
main office. 

The Diamond Match Company’s sawmill at Stirling Citv 
recently shut down with a total season’s cut of 36.500.000 
feet of lumber. The total run was 197 davs. About 3,500,- 
000 feet of logs are in the mill pond, which will insure an 
early start at sawing in the spring on next season’s run. 

The Pacific Lumber Company of California, now located in 
the Exposition Building, has rented the entire seventeenth 
floor of the new Hobart Building on Market Street near 
Montgomery. The suite of rooms, which has been hand- 
somely finished up for use as a lumber office, will be occu- 
pied in the near future. 

The C. D.. Danaher Pine Company, which discontinued its 
logging operations for the season on November 7, is still 
operating the white nine sawmill ‘at Pino Grande and may run 
the plant until December 1, if rain does not prevent. More 
than 24,000,000 feet of lumber has been cut this season. 

According to advices from Halfmoon Bay, a forest fire 
which has been raging for two days in the Purissima district 
is threatening the Hatch mills and several lumber camns in 
the vicinity. One hundred men under Supervisor J. FE. 
Francis have gone to the assistance of the lumbermen in 
fighting the fire. 

James L..Hall, formerly assistant sales manager of the 
Douglas Fir Sales Company, Portland, Ore., has recently 
joined the firm of Baldwin & Howell, real estate dealers of 
San Francisco. Mr. Hall has been with different mill con- 
cerns in Washington and Oregon and was in the wholesale 
lumber business at Aberdeen, Wash., several vears ago and 
has an extended acquaintance in the lumber trade. 





TO OPEN NEW YORK OFFICE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 21.—Charles R. McCor- 
mick & Co. will have a New York office to be opened 
soon, with C. E. Bland, formerly manager for Mr. 
McCormick’s office in Los Angeles, in charge. It is 
expected that most of the lumber to be shipped to New 
York will come. from the mills on the Columbia River. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 21.—Lumber dealers say 
they have experienced a gradual slowing down in the 
demand during the last three months, but that mill prices 
have receded little. Naturally there has been some 
scaling down in prices but this is limited to such items 
as flooring, random cargoes etc. The shutting down of 
so many northern mils has had a beneficial effect in 
holding up the market. 

Oregon pine sawed to order stock is bringing $10 base 
at southern California ports, a decline of 50 cents a 
thousand the last few months. Random cargoes are going at 
from $8.75 to $9.50 flat for all sizes and lengths. No. 1 
flooring k. d. v. g. is only bringing $24 a thousand—a drop 
of $3 a thousand. Both cedar and redwood shingles are 
holding up well, the former at $1.95 and the redwoods at 
$1.55 short count. 

Redwood uppers are holding up well in price and have 
shown no sagging tendency. Mills are uniformly quoting $10 
off list No. 4 at southern California ports. Merchantable 
redwood, despite a light demand, seems to hold its own at 
$10 off list. Redwood easily is the leader in the coastwise 
market for holding its own as to prices, as there has not 
been any weakening of prices on any grades since the out- 
break of the European war. 

(OH Bohnhof, wholesale and retail hardwood lumber 
dealer, is erecting a new shed to increase his storage space 
for hardwoods and California sugar and white _ 

Assistant Manager Clark, of the Pasadena Manufacturing 
Company, is the last of the southern California lumbermen to 
return from the war zone. He waited until the first mad rush 
was over and was then able to secure comfortable quarters 
on the Lusitania. 
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IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 21.—Extensive cutting of lum- 
ber in the Inland Empire for the fall and winter season 
is practically over. The big mills of the district that 
have been operating two shifts have reduced to one crew. 
These include the Potlatch Lumber Company, Blackwell 
Lumber Company, Bonners Ferry Lumber Company, Panhandle 
Lumber Company, Milwaukee Lumber Company, George Palmer 
Lumber Company and the Oregon Lumber Company. The 
A. C. White Lumber Company, of Laclede, Ida., expects to 
shut down about December 1 after a successful season’s run. 
The Dover Lumber Company closed down about two weeks 
ago, and the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Company at Coeur d’Alene 
has quit operations for the winter. In eastern Oregon the 
mills have been making a light run, and many of them have 
shut down for the winter. 

Market conditions in the district are fair, according to 
information from the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. At present a normal stock of material is on hand with 
no accumulation of any particular grade. Prices are some- 
what below normal. 

Inland Empire lumbermen have received information from 
Coast points that inquiries are being made in the Northwest 
for 9,000,000 railroad ties and 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet 
of larger timbers ranging in size from 12x12 to 24x24. The 
inquiries are credited chiefly to the United Kingdom and it 
is a that England soon will be in the market for local 
products. 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 21.—While most of the mill- 
men of this district do not expect much improvement in 
market conditions during the remainder of the year all 
are optimistic as to the future lumber market in eastern 
Montana and the Dakotas. Just now prices are low, and 
the mills are making no special effort to secure new busi- 
ness. Some new business was reported this week from 
Montana and Dakota points for kiln-dried larch flooring 
<p finish, for which there is an increasing de- 
mand. 

Logging operations will be as heavy as usual among the 
—— mills, while the smaller mills will curtail to some 
extent. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway will spend 
$13,000,000 within the next four years in electrification 
work in the Rocky Mountain district, it was announced by 

. A. Goodnow, in charge of construction. Work will be 
started immediately. 

The Martin Webb sawmill, which has been operating at 
Rexford, Mont., for the last two years, will be removed to a 
point one and one-half miles from the old site, into a body 
of about 6,000,000 feet of virgin timber, consisting of pine 
and larch. Most of the cut from the new site will be de- 
livered to the plant of the Eureka Lumber Company, Eureka, 
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Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


“ 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


Railroad Material 
Timbers 


“STILLWELL” LONG LEAF Timbers 
mean ABSOLUTELY every stick LONG 
LEAF GUARANTEED. 
















We Guarantee 
Grades 


We have both Long and Short Leaf Mills aid can 
ship everything in YELLOW PINE. Our prices 
are in line with legitimate competitors who ship 
the same quality of lumber as ourselves. 


Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL ”’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 
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FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. 
The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 


Poplar, Gum and Oak 


HINO. 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 23.—Due to the persistent 
advertising campaign of the forestry advocates, the 
forestry amendment to the Minnesota constitution 
squeezed through to adoption in the late election, though 
ten other propositions fell by the wayside. This amend- 
ment will doubtless be followed with legislation this 
winter providing for the setting apart of State land 
that is unsaleable at the minimum price of $5 an acre 
to be reforested and set apart in permanent forest 
reserves. 

The carload figures received from the railroads by 
the Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association for 
October show lumber shipments of 466 cars, compared with 
618 cars forwarded in October of last year. The receipts of 
lumber for the month here were 861 cars, compared with 
981 cars last year. 

G. V. Learned, of Seattle, president of the Learned Lumber 
Company, has been in Minneapolis several days conferring 
with his associates in the business. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company, was here last week in the course of a busi- 
ness trip, and talked with E. O. Hawksett, the company’s 
sales representative here. 

W. R. MeMillan, of the Hammond Lumber Company, San 
Francisco, was here the other day arranging for a sales out- 
let in this territory for the company’s fir products. 

Lewis, who has represented the Panhandle Lumber 
Company and the Blackwell Lumber Company, of Spokane, 
in this territory for more than a vear, is to leave soon 
for the West to take up his new duties as sales manager of 
the two companies, and announces that his place here will-be 
filled. by Ray Yates. 


| We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 
10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 


"The Ward Lumber Co., inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
























An Ideal Xmas Gift 


Of all the household necessities there’s nothing will bring 
more joy or lasting satisfaction than a 


Genuine Red Cedar 
Mothproof Chest. 
We make them in all styles. Write for catalog. 


U. S. Cedar Works, N#*hville. Teno. 
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We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
SHOPS AND SELECTS 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White N@ 
Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
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We Solicit Your Business, 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. @ 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
ee lle 
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THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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William Whitmer & Sons, 


Incorporated 
Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


W.VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 





United States Spruce Lumber Co. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


AND HARDWOODS 


Office and Mills, e . 








MARION, VA. 














AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DuLutTH, MINN., Nov. 25.—The lumber business has 
been very quiet, but there is a more optimistic feeling, 
and producers regard the future with more confidence 
than thirty days ago. Alger, Smith & Co. loaded the Zillah 
last Monday and expect to load the Saw -before the end of 
the week, but much depends on ice conditions in the harbor 
when the boats arrive. 

Ss. Cusson, C. H. Rogers and William Swain, officials 
of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, are enjoying a 
hunting trip in the vicinity of Cusson, Minn. With the 
party are a number of lumber friends of the Virginia Lake 
company, from Chicago and elsewhere. 

Saari Bros., of Eveleth, Minn., will open three logging 
camps in the Palo district of northern Minnesota. 

Charles Bartz is establishing a box mill plant at Wawina, 
Minn., where be has a contract to cut out 300,000 feet o1 





WISCONSIN 








condition of the lumber market is the fact that the rail- 
roads are not in a prosperous condition,’ said C. A. Good- 
man, secretary of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, at Mari- 
nette. ‘The railroads of the country, which use directly 
or indirectly 35 percent of the lumber manufactured in the 
United States, are not now buying anything except for im- 
mediate necessities.” ’ 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Nov. 24.—With the coming of 
several inches of snow the biggest and most important 
of northern Michigan’s industries has begun. The lum- 
ber camps throughout northern and western Michigan aré 
rapidly filling up with lumberjacks, although the number 
to be employed this winter ,is less than in former years. 

With the income of the lumber companies greatly reduced 
through inability to market their product it has become 
necessary to reduce expenses in all departments. One means 
of bringing about such a reduction is the action of con- 
cerns in sending large quantities of clothing. By keeping 
their employees warm and properly clothed the lumbermen 
believe that the expense from sickness will be reduced to 
practically nothing. 








CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 23.—According to figures com- 
piled. by the building inspector’s department, building 
activities in Milwaukee will show a decline of about 
18 percent at the close of the present year. October 
showed a loss of about 50 percent over the same month 
in 1913. Milwaukee holds a fair average, however, with 
figures gathered from seventy-three of the largest cities in 
the country. It is expected that Milwaukee’s decline will 
be about $3,000,000. A large percentage of the loss is due 
to the fact that many of the large building projects have 
been held over until spring. Builders, architects and lum- 
bermen predict that the amount of business filed during the 
first few months of the new year will establish a new high 
record. During last week sixty-seven permits, representing 
an investment of $127,325, were filed, as compared with 
fifty-six permits for structures costing $157,610 during the 
corresponding period in 1913. 

The Scott & Howe sawmill at Hurley has been closed down 
temporarily while repairs are being made at the plant. The 
mill operated on a day and night shift since November 15. 
The company’s planing mill is in busy operation. 

The Wisconsin Seating Company, of New London, is com- 
pleting the erection of a three-story addition. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupation by the first 
of the year. 

The John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee, ex- 
pects to employ about 400 men in its logging camps this 
wiuter, according to Frank Clark, manager of the company’s 
operations at Ashland. This is about two-thirds the num- 
ber employed in the woods last season. 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Nov. 23.—The Moore & Galloway 
Lumber Company, of Fond du Lac, has opened a new 
camp at Galloway. This is one of five camps opened 
by the company, which will have a busy woods’ season. 

The logging operations which have been conducted on 
Madeline Island near Ashland the last fifty years will 
not be discontinued this season as was announced some time 
ago, but more logging will be conducted this winter. Olar 
Anderson has discovered a remnant of timber still on the 
island and will put in aLout 800,000 feet of hemlock, birch 
and cedar this winter. He is already establishing his camp 
on the island. This is the first camp for cutting second 
growth timber. Two camps will be operated on this timber 
this season. During last summer the Boll Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashland, cut considerable piling on the island and 
this winter Wachsmuth & Wilkinson, of Bayfield, will put 
in camps on a 800-acre tract of second growth timber. 

D. F. Boyle & Co. will cut cordwood this winter at 
Balsam, Mich., and will employ about 100 men, cutting 
about 2,000 cords. Pulsen & Dahms, of Crystal Falls, have 
a logging job west of the Bristol in the Crystal Falls 
(Mich.) district and will be busy with a fair-sized crew all 
winter. They also have the Blixt job to handle. The Kiel 
people will cut a tract of timber they own west of the 
Bristol. The Menasha Woodenware Company, of Menasha, 
Wis., has been buying some timber at Crystal Falls, Mich. 

"he Sawyer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, is conduct- 
ing extensive logging operations this winter at camp 7, in 
the Crystal Falls (Mich.) district. The camp at Alpha is 
operating steadily. 


MICHIGAN 














THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 24.—Lumber dealers believe 
that impetus to new building in Detroit will not come 
until after the first of the year, which means that the 
falling off in November and December will force down 
the showing for the year. It is now doubtful if 1914 
will show a gain as compared with 1913 so great has 
been the falling off in two months. 

Building permits issued last week represent a prospeq 
tive expenditure of $254,275, a reduction as compared 
with $322,825 for the preceding week and $503,750 for the 
corresponding week a year ago. Permits number fifty-seven 
as against seventy-nine for the preceding week. 

The Embury-Martin Lumber Company has suspended oper- 
ation in its mill at Cheboygan. The mill has been operated 
almost continuously since last February and the season’s 
a has been fairly large. Extensive repairs will be made to 
the mill. 

The Dunham stave mill at Leota, Clare County, has re- 
sumed operation after an idleness of six weeks. The plant 
has been thoroughly repaired and a large dry kiln installed. 

W. B. Ewing, of Chelsea, Mich., is dismantling the old 
Geesey sawmill at Dowagiac and will remove it to Wayne 
County, about sixteen miles from Detroit, where he has 
obtained a tract of timber containing about 75,000 feet of 
oak and 225,000 feet of mixed timber. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., Nov. 24.—Although there is prac- 
tically no change in the lumber market, according to 
Menominee lumbermen the outlook is the best that it has 
been since the present slump. Most local dealers and 
millmen attribute the ray of light to the change in the 
monetary system that has loosened the monéy market to an 
appreciable extent. The tone of the inquiries, which are 
increasing daily, is more optimistic than for some time. 
Prospects for building are increasing. : 

However, until the business increase is actually present 
lumber companies refuse to start logging operations upon 
the scale of past years. “One of the causes of the present 
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FROM THE METROPOLITAN’ DISTRICT. 


New York, Nov. 24.—The last week has seen a de- 
cided improvement in sentiment and the inquiry situa- 
tion is much better. There is no doubt but that this 
improvement in sentiment will have a far-reaching effect 
and that within a short time conditions here must 
gradually adjust themselves to a nearly normal basis. 

Prices continue low and the pressure of heavy blocks 
of stock at mill points accounts for this. Yards are buy- 
ing a little better, but sparingly, and stocks are plentiful 
enough to make the wholesaler or manufacturer want to 
realize in many cases as fast as he can. 

The open weather permits of progress on buildings already 
started, but winter buying has been taken care of and the 
first snowstorm will begin to tie up whatever work can be 
held over until spring. Last week saw another slump in the 
new permits in the borough of Manhattan, one lone one 
being filed at a cost of $75,000. ‘This makes a very bad 
comparison with the same week of last vear, when the per- 
mits numbered six and the cost was $1,010,000. In Bronx, 
Queens and Richmond there were decided improvements. 
The figures are very encouraging. Twelve permits were 
filed in the Bronx last week costing $144,900, as compared 
with nine permits and $111,500; in Queens 120 permits 
were issued, costing $250,750, as compared with eighty-one 
permits and $332,637; in Richmond fifteen permits were 
issued, costing $32,000, as compared with nine permits and 
$12,175. In Brooklyn the showing is not so good, onlv 
forty-nine permits, costing $223,400, as compared with 115 
permits and $879,320. 

One discouraging feature of last week’s reports was the 
information as to the probable tie-up on subway work. 
About 2,000 men have been employed, but as a forgotten 
law was discovered to the effect that only naturalized 
Americans can be employed »n city contracts 1,500 men 
- = off, resulting in. the tie-up of $12,000,000 worth 
of work. 

The A. Sherman Lumber Company, with headquarters at 
Potsdam, N. Y., and New York office in the Grand Central 
Terminal, has a beautiful exhibit at the Country Life Perma- 
nent Exposition, consisting of redwood, forwarded by the 
Redwood Manufacturers’ Company, of California, whose out- 
put in this market is handled by the A. Sherman company. 
George F. Gray, local manager of the latter concern, is in 
charge of the exhibit and next week is to have a _ lecture 
and moving picture show of redwood forest and mill opera- 
tions in connection with the exhibit. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The principal feature in 
transportation business here since the middle of Novem- 
ber is that high winds and some snow have badly 
crippled the lake trade. The principal disaster reported 
in the lumber trade is the loss of the well-known lumber 
steamer C. F. Curtis and its consorts, S. 2. Marvin and A. M. 
Peterson, which left Baraga, on Kewanee Bay, Lake Superior, 
last Wednesday, with cargoes for the Tonawandas and Buf- 
falo. The Peterson was the first one reported lost, its cargo 
of 675,000 feet of hemlock being consigned to the McNeil 
Lumber Company, Buffalo. So far, nothing more is known 
of the fate of this tow, except that a large number of bodies 
—_ the crews of the three vessels have already been washed 
ashore. 

Building permits last week numbered sixty-four, with 
thirty-one frame dwellings. The total costs were $105,700. 
The A. G. Hauenstein Lumber Company was granted a 
permit for a new lumber storage shed at the yard, 3050 
Main Street. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNawAnpA, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Although the 
season of navigation on the Erie Canal does not close 
until Wednesday of this week, no more lumber will be 
forwarded from the Tonawandas The total amount of 
stock recorded for the sedson is 52,425,900 feet, as 
against 83,324,000 feet for last year. 

The steamer Curtis and barge Marvin, which went 
down with the’ barge Peterson, of the same town, during 
the gale on Take Superior the latter part of last. week, 
carried approximately 1,400,000 feet of hemlock for the 
R. H. Bennett Lumber Company. ‘The company has 2,000,- 
000 feet more of stock which it is endeavoring to secure 
tonnage for before the close of navigation. The lumber is 
at Lake Michigan points. 

The Eastern Lumber Company is unloading its last con- 
signment of white pine of the season by vessel from the 
barge Grace Holland. The company has a small block of 
hardwood which it expects to get down from upper lake 
ports, before the close of navigation. 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Company is arranging 
to erect a 200-foot shed here for the storage of fir. The 
company has found a demand for the stock, which has 
caused it to add the lumber to its list of Coast products. 


i tl 
SHINGLE ROOFS UNHARMED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. -21.—Shingle~manufacturers of 
Seattle point with pride to the fact. that while in a -recent 
gale which swept the Northwest at the rate of 64 miles 
an hour a tin roof on the Denny School in Seattle was 
torn from its fastenings and hung in such a way as to 
be dangerous to passersby and school could not be held 
in the building until the damage was repaired, shingle 
roofs in the vicinity suffered no loss from the storm. 
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THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Baneor, ME., Nov. 23.—Winter has come early to 
eastern and northern Maine, the storm of Thursday last 
having been much more severe inland than on the coast, 
and from Bangor to the Canadian boundary snow fell 
in depths varying from four to nine inches. Logging 
operations are now well underway, but on a very much 
reduced scale, few camps having full crews, while many 
are running with one-third to one-half the ordinary force 
and some operators are doing nothing at all this winter. 

Pulp and paper companies, which at first announced 
a considerable reduction in operations, have now, in 
view of the greatly increased demand for news paper result- 
ing from the European war, concluded to get as many logs 
as usual, if not more, and for this reason the Kennebec 
cut and that on the Penobscot will: be more extensive than 
at first intended. 

As yet no heavy ice has formed in the Penobscot, and ship- 
ments of lumber continue.on a moderate scale, but within 
a week all the mills on the river will be closed. ‘The season 
has been almost devoid of anything like activity from the 
start and, while prices have been fairly good, the output 
has been very much less than the average of recent years. 





PROSPEROUS TIMES FOR SALEM LUMBERMEN. 


SaLeM, Mass., Nov. 23.—This is one city where the 
lumber business is booming and where lumber salesmen 
seldom visit without departing with an order of some 
kind. It is estimated that about 15,000,000 feet of all 
kinds of lumber have been received here since the fire 
of last June, and most of it has been handled by three 
retail yards—N. P. Gifford, J. P. Langmaid & Sons, 
and Pitman & Brown. 

The Gifford yard was the only one to estape the big 
fire entirely, but the other two plants got their quarters 
in shape for the rebuilding boom in record time. N. P. 
Gifford is handling an average of a car a day of high grade 
lumber from the South and West, which he manufactures 
into fine outside trimming, high grade flooring ete. He has 
merchandised about 2,700,000 feet of all kinds of lumber 
since the fire. Pitman & Brown had their yard in shape to 
go ahead with business only four days after the fire. ince 
the fire an average of three carloads of lumber a day has 
been handled there. The J. P. Langmaid & Sons yard has 
averaged about two carloads of lumber a day, in all about 
4,720,000 feet since the middle of July. This includes four 
shipments by water of from 150,000 to 200,000 feet each. 

It is estimated that at least 1,000,000 feet of lumber has 
been consigned directly to builders operating in Salem, in 
addition to that handled through these three lumber yards. 
Two or three years more will be required to rebuild Salem 
even at the present rapid rate, so that at least three New 
England retail lumbermen are assured of prosperous business 
for that time. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Money is accumulating; 
rates are steadily declining, building operations are ex- 
panding, and the business situation is fast returning 
to a normal basis. Time money is now one-half of 1 
percent lower than a week ago. Some sales of good 
commercial paper were made this week at 5% percent. 

The value of building contracts awarded in New England 
last week was $2,511,000. From January 1, 1914, to No- 
vember 19 the aggregate of building operations in New 
England was $146,015,000, compared with $155,783,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. Despite the gen- 
eral slowing down of business in August and September, 
building projects for 1914 are only $9,768,000 behind the 
large total for 1913. 

The lumber market is improving slowly and prices are 
becoming more remunerative. Quotations on some items on 
the list are still weak, but sellers are growing more confi- 
dent of the future and a quite general improvement of the 
tone of the market can be noted, particularly in the case 
of eastern spruce. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE 











QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Nov. 23.—Reports of lumbermen 
as to the condition of local business vary greatly. All 
seem to agree that the talk is a little more optimistic 
during the last week or ten days, and some have found 
business a little easier to get. Others claim that in spite 
of the better talk they have been unable to book as much 
business as they had been doing. As nearly as the com- 
posite of the reports can be analyzed, the improvement 
seems to have been greatest in the retail line and the 
recession in the wholesale. The railroads are buying a 
little better than they have, but not at a normal rate yet. 
Some local and nearby concerns are becoming busier, 
some owing to war demands, and some to general im- 
provement, and this is having a benefiting effect on gen- 
eral business that is just beginning to be felt by the 
lumbermen. Financial conditions are getting better and 
collections are reported as easier. The building busi- 
ness in this city is slow, but in some of the surrounding 
communities it is in a very healthy condition. Speaking 
generally, prices have not changed and demand is no 
greater than for the last week or two, but the activity 
that is seen seems to have shifted from one set of deal- 
ers to another. 

The call for the different kinds of wood is about as here- 
tofore, with ash and basswood in greatest demand among 
the hardwoods and quartered oak, plain oak, maple, birch, 
beech, gum, and poplar following. Demand for chestnut is 
varyingly reported, some still finding a ready market for 


‘the lower grades while others find the demand very light 


for all of it. A little more yellow pine seems to be moving, 
but prices are still off. Cypress moves slowly. White pine 
is steady and inactive. Spruce and hemlock are fairly active, 
but prices are erratic. North Carolina pine seems reduced 
in volume except in box, which is moving well and for 
which some dealers claim to'be getting a little better prices. 
Lath are steady in price, but not as active as earlier in the 
fall. Cypress shingles are in better demand than cedar, but 
neither is very active just now. 


The Henrico Lumber Company, which has had its office 
at 697 Ranstead Street, will open its new offices November 
30. This concern, which is rapidly coming to the front in 
the trade of this city, with its allied concerns, will occupy 
the entire eighteenth and part of the seventeenth floor ir 
the new part of the Commercial Trust Building. Eugene W. 
Fry, who is an ex-president of the Golf Club, is treasurer of 
the concern and its active head. The other concerns that 
will share the magnificent new quarters are the Southern 
Transportation Company, of which Mr. Fry is treasurer, and 
the Jessup & Moore Paper Company, of which he is vice 
president and treasurer. They have extensive timber tracts 
in southern Maryland, and in the James, Pamunkey and 
Rappahannock River districts, with lumber and pulp mills 
at different points, and their own water carriers for trans- 
portation. ‘They manufacture shortleaf pine lumber, ties, 
mine props and pulpwood in very large volume. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 24.—Some of the leading in- 
dustrial corporations of this district during the last 


‘week have been making inquiries for lumber for delivery 


in 1915, and in this have given tangible evidence of a 
better undertone to the commercial sentiment of this 
district. Prices at which stock has been moved last 
week have been rather discouraging, but the trade is not 
taking chances in quoting for 1915 lumber supplies at 
existing rates. Some decline to make any quotation and 
others have added as much as $2 above existing rates 
on lumber for future delivery. 

Industrially, Pittsburgh territory has not made any 
special gains. Some negotiations have been closed for 
pig iron, that basic product of the territory that means 
so much to its prosperity. There have been more inquiries 
for finished steel for next year. Retail lumber yards are 
talking more definitely of placing fairly good orders for 
stocks in the next few weeks and, as the time passes, the 
retailer is generally adinitting that the last twelve months 
have been rather kind to him in his own sphere. 

The coal mining industry last week made its first show 
of improvement from almost stagnation. The coke regions 
— — the first upward trend in sales and production 
of coke. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Company, reports 
a general curtailment of production among the larger mills 
supplying Pittsburgh markets, and that the immediate mar- 
ket has not improved much, 

President B. W. Cross, of the B. W. Cross Lumber Com- 
pany, says he looks to the future for improvement in the 
situation. 

The Willson Bros. Lumber Company reports a generally 
better tone to the trade. The chief improvement seems to 
be for the immediate future, but President Alex. Willson 
says that even now he is able to discern some improvement 
in the attitude of buyers and especially in the retail fields. 

President Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, is 
the proud father of a very charming little daughter, who 
arrived at the Germain home last week. It is natural that 
his ideas maintained on business for the moment are rather 
vague. However, the Germain Company reports a_ better 
feeling in the market. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 23.—Opinions gained last week 
from fifty business men of Atlanta agreed that. condi- 
tions have shown improvement, and that the prospect 
for spring is good. Building Inspector Hays expects a 
revival then in building. At this time there is a slight 
decline in building construction. 

The committee appointed recently by the turpentine 
growers of south Georgia to arrange for a central selling 
agency and to devise means for curtailing the next sea- 
son’s output has held several meetings and rapidly is 
working out details of the plans, both for the selling 
agency and the curtailment of the output. 

The claims department of the Atlanta Credit Associa- 
tion is coOperating with lumbermen in a campaign against 
dishonest bankruptcy proceedings from which many lum- 
bermen have suffered. Those who have been hit hardest 
have been eastern dealers. 














OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFrotk, VA., Nov. 23.—Though improvements have 
been noticed in the financial condition of the country 
and in the demand in some lines of business thus far 
the demand for North Carolina pine has not increased. 
There has been really a lighter demand during this month 
than heretofore. Prices from week to week it is true show 
very little change because of the fact that they have gone as 
low as the manufacturer can Sell his product without a loss. 
Curtailment among the mills now is perhaps heavier than 
it has been for some time, aggregating on a conservative 
estimate about 50 percent of the normal output. Some of 
the mills are running short time in order to give the men 
some employment up to Christmas, even though at reduced 
wages. .The situation has narrowed down now to a waiting 
game for the manufacturers until the first of the year, when 
developments are hoped for and expected, 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BautrmoreE, Mp., Nov. 24.—The Morgan Millwork 
Company, which has its parent house at Oshkosh, Wis., 
moved last week from its old place at Hamburg and 
West streets, in South Baltimore, to the handsome new 
home on West North Avenue, near Maryland Avenue. 
The structure, a five-story edifice, is to be numbered 
among the most imposing of the business establishments 
here and will take rank with any sash, door and blind 
warehouse in the country. The offices are located on the 
ground floor. The basement and upper floors are de- 
voted to the storage of the company’s extensive assort- 
ment of sash, doors and blinds, and there are also show 
room for displaying the company’s products, which 
should prove of great interest to builders. 

George W. Eisenhauer, senior member of the Eisenhauer- 
MacLea Company, one of the best known hardwood wholesale 
houses here, left Saturday for Summit, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, and is likely to remain there all the winter for 
his health. In his absence Daniel MacLea, the other member 
of the eompany, will give.attention to details, which he 
has been doing, for that matter, since Mr. Eisenhauer's 


trouble kept him away from the office for a considerable part. 


of the time. 














Resid of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L, 





finished in Birch, 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 
Strong Prestige 


in that you can recommend it with 
the knowledge that it will make 
good. It’s doing it every day. It’s 
just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 
not warp, shrink nor mar easily as 


do softer woods. 


mers about it and you'll win friends 


and 


Capitalize Your 


Selling 


Far be it from us to minimize the dealers’ 
influence in the making of sales, but we do 
know the general publicity being given Birch 
is increasing the demand for it and we want 
you to participate in the advantages this 
general advertising is creating. —The one way 
to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 
Be prepared to show your custo- 
mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book ‘‘A’”’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 
throughout with Birch— columns, newel 
posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 


in stock. 








Tell your custo- 


Ability 





Get in Now 
on these 
Profits 


woods. 





By being the first in your 
town to feature Birch fin- 
ish, you will gain the pres- 
tige that always comes to 
the fellow who leads. This 
is doubly certain in Birch 
because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
grain and Ccurability equalled by but few other 
Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 








An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 
HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 





FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CCO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
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Relayer Rails 


We have the following first-class relayer 
rails at Ashtola, Pa., on the South Fork 
Branch of the P. R. R. which we will sell 


at attractive prices:— 


Shipping point Windber, Pa. 


18 tons 45 lbs. 
160 tons 5O Ibs. 
6 pieces 45 Ibs. frogs. 
6 pieces SO Ibs. frogs. 
3 pieces 45 Ibs. points. 
pieces SO Ibs. points. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 

SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
: - GORK WHITE PINE 

A real Cork Pine Substitute for 


; : also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IDAHO | 
White Pine Specials 


5 1x12 No. 1 Common. 
j 1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4°° 6-4"° 8-4” D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


|| WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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C Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


4 
q PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get Our Prices On 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 


B. W. CROSS LUMBER CO. 
940 & 941 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 7 




















BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy --- + - 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog ofmany other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 24.—Hardwood conditions do 
not show much improvement. Most of the demand is 
for oak and high grade gum but other items such as 
ash and poplar are also well called for and are not 
far behind the sales and steady prices of the two for- 
mer weods. Cottonwood in both upper and lower grades 
is selling fairly well, but the prices obtained are not 
what they should be. Other items have light sales. 

C. P, Jennings, manager of the hardwood department 
of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says in- 
quiries are coming in very well but orders are still scarce. 
Indications are very bright for some good business before 
long. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company, 
says conditions are about what one can expect at this sea- 
son of the year. Every order being placed calls for immedi- 
ate shipment. He looks for an increased demand very 
shortly. Mr. Dings left for Chicago Monday night and will 
be there for the remainder of the week. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says trade is a little better on some 
of the principal hardwood items than it has been, but it is 
still far from satisfactory. 

The Lothman Cypress Company reports that the boom in 
eypress has not materialized yet, although inquiries are 
coming in more freely than they did. Ordering is a little 
slow. 

Frank G. Hanley, of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Company, 
is still in the South, where he went several weeks ago for 
business and pleasure. He has been spending most of his 
time at Ocean Grove, but is now working his way north, 
visiting mills, and expects to reach St. Louis about De- 
cember 1. 

. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson Lum- 
ber & Mercantile Company, is gradually improving from a 
stroke of paralysis he had several weeks ago. He is able 
to visit his office daily and trusts soon to be able to resume 
business actively. 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MeEmpHis, TENN., Nov. 23.—The big new double band 
mill of the Green River Lumber Company, which has 
been in process of construction in North Memphis for 
several months, has been completed and is now in 
operation. This mill is the only one of its kind in the 
South, one of the saws being measurably larger than 
the other. The larger saw is for the purnose of splitting 
and quartering the logs while the smaller saw handles 
them after they have been thus treated. The company 
expects to manufacture veneers and the lumber turned 
out from the smaller sawmill will be used extensively for 
this purpose. The company has a considerable supply 
of timber on hand and expects to operate steadily at 
least for the present. 

The Gayoso Lumber Company. in New South Memphis, 
has again resumed operation. This plant ran for about 
twelve weeks following the outbreak of war. It then shut 
down. Now it has begun running again and is working both 
night and day. 

The S. C. Major Lumber Comnany is operating on half 
time one of its mills at Montgomery, Ala., and another in 
Mississinni. S. C. Major, head of the comnany. savs demand 
for nonlar is verv good and that the market is in fairly 
satisfactory condition. 

J. W. Thomnson, formerlv of the J. W. Thompson Tumber 
Company. and FE. FE. Taenzer. of FE. E. Taenzer 30;, 
left Monday night for the Pacific coast. Thev will hecome 
agents for various manufacturers in the central and eastern 
States and will make their headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristo., Va.-TENN., Nov. 23.—There is some slicht 
improvement in the tone of business in this section but 
the general situation is practically unchanged. Lum- 
bermen have shown confidence in the stability of the in- 
dustry within the last few days bv going ahead purchas- 
ing timber and installing new mills. 

Reveridge & Taylor (Inc.), well known lumber and 
hub manufacturers of this city, last week closed a 
deal for a large area of hardwood timberland near Giade 
Snring. Va. Franck Taylor, head of the firm. said this week 
that his firm would at once install mills and get ready to cut 
lumber on the new property. 

Most mills in this section do not expect to resume onera- 
tion until Anril. A large percentage of the mills closed 
down in September and October and now onlv a few are run- 
ning. A number of planing mills are still busv and will run 
through the winter. The Bristol Door & Tumber Company 
has been operating both its band and nlaning mills. 

Congressman Sam R. Sells. of the Sells Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Comnany, of Johnson City. Tenn., who was in the 
citv this week, reports that business with his comnany is 
dull and that he expects little improvement until spring. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 23.—The demand for wooden 
silos has become so strong in this territory that the 
Alfred Struck Comnany, of Louisville, which operates a 
large planing mill, has decided to enter the business. It 
has taken over the business of W. C. Currv & Co.. of Touis- 
ville, and Mr. Currv has been nut in charge of the Struck 
silo department. The Touisville Silo & Tank Comnany, 
which was started by Mr. Currv a few vears ago, has ex- 
nanded considerably, and recentiv occupied a larger plant. 
It is making wooden silos exclusively. ; 

John W. Tittle. Padueah, Ky.. is one of the few handle 
manufacturers in this territorv who sre running their plants 
at night as well as during the day. 

Two forest fires. burning over an area of 2.000 acres, were 
reported in Whitley and Rockcastle counties last week by 
county fire wardens, making the total acreage destroyed this 
year about 16,500 acres. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHI0. Nov. 23.—Demand is better for both 
yellow pine and hardwoods and the movement is more 
active. The tone of the market as a whole shows im- 
provement. : 

In hardwoods trade from retailers is increasing. Re- 
tailers’ stocks are small and they are buying only what 
thev need for the immediate future. Prices are fairly well 


maintained at the levels which have prevailed for some time, 
but some cntting is being done. 


In the yellow pine trade business is rather quiet. Demand 


is fair for certain items from dealers who are making an 
effort to keep their stocks in fair shape. There is no dispo- 
sition to accumulate stocks. Prices are somewhat irregular. 

R. W. Horton, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Company, says there has been a larger volume of business in 
hardwoods during the last week. Retailers are buying better 
although some buying is also being done by factories. Prices 
are on the whole steady. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 24.—While actual booking of 
orders is not what was expected the tone of the market 
is certainly good and improving week by week. The last 
week has shown an increase in business, although prices 
are none too good, many plants are increasing their 
running time, and woo consuming plants are not 
lagging. ‘The planing mills are doing very little, as build- 
ing operations have decreased, but the local mills will be 
busy getting out stock sizes for spring business during the 
winter months. Retail yards are not active and, while 
they have full assortments, will be light buyers, although 
present low prices in yellow pine and cypress tempt many 
of them and induce some sales. The furniture trade is 
still on the slow side and until it gets to going right de- 
mand for low grades of oak and other hardwoods will not 
improve materially. Demand for the better grades, how- 
ever, is good. 

The disturbance to the financial situation caused by the 
war is rapidly passing away and with the regional banks 
in operation business men feel much easier and everywhere 
there are expressions of confidence for good results during 
the balance of the year. Many are fully convinced that 
1915 will be a very heavy business year in all lines. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INnp., Nov. 23.—Wholesale lumbermen 
report that during the last week retail dealevs have 
begun buying for spring. This business so far is con- 
fined mostly to the larger retailers, who are taking ad- 
vantage of the present low prices. In view of the fact 
that an advance is in sight within two or three weeks it 
is thought that the smaller retail dealers will begin 
placing orders for spring almost immediately. 

All branches of the lumber trade are much en- 
couraged over the turn the lumber market has taken 
within a few days. Business has been dull for months and 
the early buying, coupled with reports of increasing activity 


= many lines of business, is regarded as most encourag- 
n 


g. 

Prices are still low, but wholesalers say a slight advance 
may be expected shortly after December 1. They say that 
by the middle of December buying for spring should be in 
full blast. One wholesaler reports the sale of twenty- 
seven cars of lumber last week during a trip he made te 
investigate business conditions more than anything else. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyncHBurG, Va., Nov. 23.—Demand for yellow pine 
during the week just closed has improved considerably 
and local lumbermen report that business among the big- 
ger interests has begun to take on new life. 

The planing mills in this section have been making 
their purchases sparingly since the beginning of the war 
and not much demand is expected from this source until 
conditions begin to improve. 

Falling off in building operations as the result of financial 
disturbances has had the natural effect upon the local hard- 
wood market, in which there has been no change for the last 
four or five weeks. The most optimistic dealers look for no 
change for the better until Februarv or March, 

Brandon, sales manager of the Ward Lumber Com- 
pany, returned early last week from a trip through New 
York State and reports that business among the bigger lum- 
ber people is improving right along. He suceeded in hooking 


a nice line of business, disposing of upward of 3,000,000 feet 
of yellow pine. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LittLE Rock, ArKk., Nov. 23.—The Fee-Crayton Lum- 
ber Company’s plant at Dermott, which was closed 
several months ago because of conditions arising due 
to the European war, has resumed operation. The out- 
put is being sold in America. 

The new veneer factory began operation at Claren- 
don last week, employing seventy-five men. 

The Galloway factory at Clarendon resumed opera- 
tion last week on an order for wagon material from 
the Russian Government that will require 1,000,000 feet 
of oak. ‘The company believes that by the time the 
= has been filled normal conditions will again pre- 
vall. 

Two handle factories are seeking a location at Blythe- 
mg one of them owned by Joseph Little, of Kennet, 

0. 





WEST VIRGINIA NEWS. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 23.—The wholesalers re- 
port a steady business, but that the consumer is buying 
conservatively. Inquiries come in more freely from the 
railroads and large contractors, and there is a general 
feeling that business will improve between now and the 
first of the year. 

The retail yards report a good business, due to a con- 
tinued activity in building. At the annual banquet 
given by the board of commerce last Friday evening the 
secretary showed that more building has been done in 
Parkersburg during 1914 than in any other year in the 
history of the city and that a large amount of building 
is now in progress. <A further report showed that not a 
factory in Parkersburg was idle, although a few have 
slightly reduced, their forces. 

Charles E. Lane, of the Charles E. Lane Company, has 
returned from a trip to the company’s mill on the Green- 
brier and reports that the mill will continue operating 
throughout the winter and that his company has booked a 
nice lot of orders. 





Unver the new law providing for American registry 
of American owned foreign built ships eighty-two vessels 
were registered under the American flag up to 
November 12, representing a gross tonnage of 291,000. 
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IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


Manufacturers Refuse to Make Concessions and Turn 
Down Orders; Belief Is That Prices Must Soon Ad- 
vance as Retail Yard Stocks Are Low. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 23.—The last week has wit- 
nessed continued hopefulness in yellow pine circles, and 
more or less optimism has also prevailed because of the 
gradual increase in the demand for yellow pine items. 
There are reasons to expect that there will be some 
improvement in prices even before the end of the year, 
for increased demand, if large enough, as the yellow pine 
operators explain, is bound to mean increased prices. The 
present price is anything but satisfactory, having just 
about reached the lowest mark it can, as some of the manu- 
facturers declare, for to sell at any lower figure would mean 
to sell at less than cost of production. Consequently, many 
orders are being rejected, many expecting prices to go up 
before long. In this belief they are supported by reports from 
consuming territories to the effect that stocks at numerous 
retail yards are practically exhausted and the demands of 
builders and other customers will force them to return to 
the market. 

The railroads are not yet buying to any substantial extent, 
but some of them seem to be on the verge of placing orders. 
Some jobs that have been suspended during the European 
strin zency are expected to be taken up again right after the 
New Year, and some work is now under way. 

An improvement in the movement of cotton is reported. 
Steamships are steadily moving cargoes from the Gulf ports, 
especially from Galveston. The last report told of three 
cargoes, consisting of a total of 30,000 bales, being moved 
out of Galveston for. Barcelona, Havre and Christiania, and 
that other steamships were being loaded for foreign points. 
The price of cotton is not yet up to the —~ desired, and, 
consequently, a great amount of the staple is being held from 
the market. However, the price is considerably better than 
it was immediately following the outbreak of the European 


war. 

The mills in the yellow pine section are still curtailing 
operations and many of them are cutting wages, and it is 
not likely that normal operation will be resumed, generally, 
until price improves largely and demand grows greater. 

Increases in certain class and commodity rates between 
Shreveport and Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., have been held justi- 
fied by a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The class rate increases range from 3 to 8 cents a hundred 

unds. The rates from New Orleans to Texarkana,. via 

hreveport, are advanced approximately the same amounts. 

Relatives and friends are apprehensive over the condition 
of 'T. R. Van Cleve, one of the best known lumbermen of 
northwestern Louisiana, who is in the Schumpert Memorial 
Sanitarium of Shreveport seriously ill as the result of an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Van Cleve, though about 50 
years old, has a strong constitution, and there is said to be 
some chance of recovery. He is vice president of the Van 
Cleve Lumber Company, of St. Louis, of which his nephew, 
Ben Van Cleve, is the head officer. He has been operating 
a sawmill at Gibsland, La., lately, and was at one time 
identified with the sawmill business at Winnfield, La. 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Nov. 23.—Thanksgiving week 
finds actual market conditions only a little changed. 
While some offices report no increase of bookings for 
the week, the majority even of these commentators note 
a more active inquiry; some increased business has act- 
ually been booked. Experts believe that December should 
develop a very healthy demand. “Yard stocks,” explains 
one of these, “are very low, dealers having been buying 
barely enough to supply the immediate requirements of their 
own customers.” 

Cypress registers little change in volume of demand and 
practically none in the character of the -— " A less- 
than-normal mixed-car business is handled, with lath still 
holding their preéminence as the only item for which de- 
mand exceeds supply. Inquiry is somewhat brisker and 
prices appear to be well maintained, both of which augur 
well for an early improvement. Shutdowns and curtailed 
running time accompanying the sugar-grinding season are 
continued, checking accumulation on the mill yards. Yel- 
low pine situation continues mixed and curtailment prevails 
on about the usual scale. Many millmen report a slight 
increase of bookings; none find the situation worse with 
respect to either price or demand, and nearly all note im- 
proved inquiry for yard stock, Ege bills, export, or all 
three. Hardwoods are still rated quiet, but export inquiry 
has improved and there are occasional reports of better 
sales on the domestic side. 

Henry E. Hardtner, president of the Urania Lumber 
Company and enthusiastic conservationist, launched a guber- 
natorial “boom” for President M. Alexander, of the 
Louisiana Conservation Commission, during a visit here 
last Saturday. “Mr. Alexander,” he declared, ‘‘will be the 
logical candidate for governor of Louisiana. I have heard 
a large number of expressions in his favor.’’ Today Mr. 
Alexander issued a statement declaring that, while deeply 
pe serene the confidence of his friends and their proffers 
of support, he is “not a candidate for governor nor for any 
political office.” 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Nov. 23.—A better inquiry for yard 
stocks, creating a better outlook, has been noticeable 
during the last week. Prices, however, are unchanged 
but the tone is better and orders are coming from houses that 
want to buy lumber only for immediate shipment. It is a 
settled fact, however, that prices can go no lower, and any 
change will be for the better. Taken as a whole the situa- 
tion appears much better than it did last week and local 
lumbermen expect much better conditions in the near future. 








SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Nov. 23.—Inquiries from the 
East have. been more numerous during the last week 
and manufacturers look for an increase in orders from 
that source. Actual orders are being received in about 
the same volume as during the last thirty days. Average 
prices for November will run about as ! did for October. 
Several more of the dimension and board mills expect to close 
down about. December 1. The mills still in operation that 
cut for all:the trade are not preparing to close down as yet 
for they expect to get more orders for dimension and shed 
stock and, these mixed with the timber orders in sight, they 
will probably be able to keep their plants in operation. 

The Mississippi Lumber Company, of Quitman, Miss., is 
securing additional tracts of timberland and gives asurance 
that it has enough standing timber for a twenty-year cut, 
‘and enough in sight (options having been obtained) for as 
many years more. his is a hundred. thousand capacity 
mij], and in addition to lumber manufacturing operates a 
thirty-four-mile common carrier railroad, which extends from 
Quitman to the Alabama line. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 24.—A better feeling seems to 
prevail among manufacturers of yellow pine in Missis- 
sippi, and they have reason to believe that after the 
first of the year business will show material improve- 
ment. Many yards in the North and East are endeavor- 
ing to place orders at current prices for delivery after 
January 1, ile in some cases they have been success- 
ful, as a rule the proposition has not appealed to the 
seller. Local business is quite brisk, with scattered orders 
from outside points. 

The Henry Maley Lumber Company, which recently de- 
cided to transfer its business to this city from Yazoo City, 
has started work on its new hardwood plant along the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad in the suburbs of 
Jackson. Work of grading has nearly been completed, and 
several carloads of machinery will arrive soon. The com- 
pany will probably be in readiness to operate within the 
next sixty days. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 











Big Increase in Southern Pine Inquiries and Orders 
Convinces Lumbermen That Things Are Perma- 
nently on the Mend. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Southern pine appears 
to have ‘‘come back,’’ and with it most of the other 
woods handled on this market also are on their way 
to improvement. The last week has shown a remarkably 
sudden spurt in activity among the southern pine buyers 
and while it has not resulted in any overwhelming volume 
of orders, inquiries have been piling in fast and there 
have been enough orders to strengthen the situation 
materially. There are reports also of improvement in 
the coastwise business and the railroad inquiries are a 
little more plentiful although they still are very light 
on the whole. With the coming of better inquiries and 


demand even the most pessimistic of the lumbermen here 


are persuaded that things are permanently on the mend. 
Lineyard men are looking for their spring stocks as they 
consider this the best time they will have to buy even 
though they will not actually need the stock until well 
along in the year. 

An unusually early cold snap last week, in which 
the temperature went to 9 degrees in Missouri and 
Kansas, caused a spurt in orders for material for repair 
work and prodded farmers who have been late in getting their 
outside work finished. The cold was followed by balmy 
weather, giving abundant opportunity for building opera- 
tions, and there undoubtedly will be considerable building 
activity in the country the next few weeks. Very little city 
building will be started before spring. 

report that R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company, was suftering from pneumonia in a sani- 
tarium at Lake Charles, La., was published in the newspapers 
here Sunday. F. J. Bannister, secretary of the company, 
said today that Mr. Leng had been sutfering from a very 
— cold, but that he had recovered sufficiently to be out 
oday. 
J. L. Cruikshank, president of the Whitewater Lumber 
Company, Autaugaville, Ala., was at the Kansas City lumber 
offices last week. Mr. Cruikshank says that cotton is being 
bought in Alabama as fast as it is ginned now and that 
prices have advanced from 6 cents to 7% cents a pound. 
The improvement in the cotton situation already has been 
reflected in the increase in lumber business in the Lone Star 
State reported on this market. 





IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 23—The pleasant weather that 
prevailed up to within the last couple of days has per- 
mitted out door work te go on without interruption. 
The weather has changed now, however, and it is cold 
and disagreeable, so out door work is practically at a 
standstill. The prevailing opinion is that money condi- 
tions will soon be better and that there will be an in- 
crease in building operation, in spite of the weather. 

Yellow pine is in slow but steady call though the 
volume of business is very disappointing. Purchasers 
can not be induced to ~~ freely even when extremely low 
prices are offered as an inducement. The opinion is gen- 
eral, however, that the lowest prices have been reached 
—— there soon will be an upward tendency to the 
marke 

A. G. Mucke, sales manager of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 
ber Company, reports orders coming in freely but prices still 
very unsatisfactory. Prospects are encouraging, however. 

Local Manager McKee, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
Says inquiries are becoming more numerous and orders are 
coming in better than they have. Prices show no material 
betterment, but advances are looked for before very long. 

aie Shehan, sales manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says con- 
ditions are much better than they have been. Inquiries are 
coming in freely and orders are being placed a little more 
aa my | than for some time, 

Mr. Bodge, assistant to J. A. Moyer, sales manager of the 
Consolidated Saw Mills Company, feels much more encour- 
aged this week than for some time and he believes condi- 
tions from now on will improve rapidly. 

On receipt of a telegram Sunday sight. informing him of 
the critical illness of his uncle, T. R. Van Cleave, Benjamin 
L. Van Cleave, treasurer of the Van Cleave Saw Mill Com- 

any, with offices in the Fullerton Building, this city, left 
mmediately for Shreveport, La., the home of his uncle. 
T. R. Van Cleave is manager of one of the sawmills of the 
company located at Shreveport and was recently operated 
on for appendicitis, but has not rallied from the operation. 

“Bob” Gloor, sales manager of the Hogg-Harris Lumber 
Company, says conditions are beginning to look better. The 
com vay’ is receiving many inquiries and many orders are 
coming in, 

Frank J. Riefling, secretary of the George W. Miles Timber 
& Lumber Company, reports a better business and very much 
improved prospects. Inquiries are unusually heavy. 

R. B. Bearden. of the Booker-Bearden Lumber Company, 
is well pleased with the volume of business being done by 
his company. It is getting in many inquiries and looks for 
a betterment in prices before long. 





SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS MANUFACTURING 
POINTS. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 23.—Dealers throughout this 
section report a much greater volume of business this 
week although prices remain stationary. All report their 
yard stocks very low but that they are likely to remain 
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White Pine eas . cna Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino”’ variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No, 1 Barn. 


Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 
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THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
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Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will. 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
90 ads shown on ourlatest bulletin. It’s free 
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For over 15 years We have been striving 
with all our might to establish a repu 
tation for quality that would justify 
us in stamping our name on our pro- 
ducts. For several years now 
the completion of our electrically 

driven mill—we have been putting the 
stamp shown herewith on all our 
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Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding 
and Shingles 












We and our customers say we're justified 
. in so doing for the quality is so extra 
are ship- ordinarily good that builders have 
ping stock learned to specify “Electric Brand” 
goods when they want the best. We 
orders want you try a Car, straight or mixed. 
within CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
48 hours. 1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
ere vol 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 
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C. M. STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 
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so until after inventory. Some of the southeast Texas 
and southwest Louisiana mills have increased their time of 
operation. Several which had cut down to one-half time are 
running three-quarters and others which were down to three- 
quarters are now operating full time. The general market 
outlook is geod and manufacturers throughout this section 
feel much relieved. 


ORANGE, TEX., Noy. 23.—Local Jumber manufacturers, 
because of the practically general curtailment of produc- 


tion, feel confident that the next two or three months 
will bring about considerably better values. Very lit- 
tle change is apparent in the market although there 


seems to be 


an upward trend which promises to result ina 
material 


increase in the near future. Some good-sized sales 


are reported and there appears to be a decrease in mill 
stocks. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the Orange 
Commercial Club Friday afternoon, one of the principal 
topics discussed was the increase in State rates that the 


railroads operating in Texas are going to ask of the railroad 
commission. It was decided that resolutions be drawn up 
by the committee and sent to the railroad commission, stat- 
ing that the committee favored the granting of a certain 
increase in State rates, 

Another big step was taken Friday 
securing wharves and docks for Orange 
prominent business men went down the Sabine river to locate 
the starting point for the entrance of the slip along which 
the wharves and docks are to be built. The party consisted 
ot W. H. Stark, president of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company; Dr. Brown, vice president of the same 
company; S. M. president of the Orange Commercial 
Club, and a of others. 


afternoon towards 
when a party of 


White, 
number 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Lumbermen Agree That Market Shows Improvement 
and Better Prices Are Looked for Shortly—Rail- 
roads to Begin Buying. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 23.—Practically all lumbermen 
agree that the lumber market is stiffer. There has 
heen a decided change for the better during the last 
week. The volume is much greater, and while prices 
are about the same except where a few firms have 


‘*boosted’’ certain items, it is expected that these will 
also improve within the next thirty days. Dimension 
is very scarce, and will be scarcer; to use the words 
of a prominent Houston sales agent, dimension stocks 
are ‘‘shot to pieces,’’ and will not recover until the 
demand is such as to force the mills to put on the 
erews they have laid off. By the time such a condi- 


tion is reached it is expected that the lumber situa- 


tion will be about normal. Two items of dimension 
that are very searce are 2x4 16s and 2x6 16s in No. 1 
grade. As a matter of fact there is very little 16-foot 
material of any kind at the mills. 

Northern railroads continue to buy in considerable 


through St. 
Sc. attered over 


generally 
volume 


quantities 
ult the 


Louis and Kansas City, 
he large southwestern lumber 


territory, is insufficient to mater rially “affect the market. 
Lumber oflices have been advised that the Santa Fe is 
planning to take advantage of present prices by placing 
orders for a five years’ supply of car material, stringers, 
ties and such other items as it probably will need, and it 
is expected that some of the other roads will follow suit. 
With mill forces and logging crews reduced it would take a 
long time to fill such an order and the immediate outlay of 
money from the railroads would not be large. Some lumber 
manufacturers will no doubt refuse to handle an order on 
this basis, having confidence in the future of the industry, 
and believing firmly that the new year will see a decided 


improvement both in demand and _prices. 
refused daily for material to be delivered in January, 
ruary and the spring months. There is plenty of 
husiness to be had on these terms, 
not want it. 

Saturday was lumbermen’s day at the 
among those attending from Houston were Charles D. 
Harry T. Kendall and H. S. Boykin. 

The matter of an increase in rates from east Texas lumber 


being 
Feb- 
northern 
but the manufacturers do 


Orders are 


and 
Crane, 


3eaumont Fair, 


points to Galveston and Velasco, which is to be so bitterly 
contested by the lumber interests, has again been postponed 
after having been set for December 1. The matter will be 
heard by the railroad commission in January, at the same 
time the general rate hearing comes before that body. 

J. W. Reynolds, of the Sabine Lumber Company, has re- 
turned from a successful hunting trip, in which he was 
accompanied by G. A. Kelly, of the Carter-Kelly Lumber 
Company, and Mr. Morris, of the Long-Bell forces. The 
party bagged a great many ducks, and were well satisfied 
with their jaunt. 

Thomas W. Blake, general sales agent of the South Texas 
Lumber Company, is spending a few days at the Onalaska 
mill. 


Association, 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Noy. 23.—The Trade and Commerce 
Department has this week issued a bulletin to Canadian 
manufacturers containing a list of certain articles with 
a view to having them in future supplied at home. Be- 
sides many varieties of pulp and paper manufactures 
there are the following commodities of interest to the 
lumber trade: Lumber, ash, 1 to 2 inches thick, 12 to 
14 feet long; soft elm, in the log; hickory, 114-inch to 2 
inches thick, 12 to 16 feet long; oak, 1- to 2-inch thick, 
12 to 16 feet long. While it is the intention to en- 
courage the production of these articles in Canada Cana- 
dian manufacturers would be glad to obtain them from 
the United States in the present situation. 

The war has brought a demand from Great Britain 
for Canadian railway sleepers. Inquiries from im- 
portant sources have reached the Government for cedar and 
oak sleepers sawn square for delivery c, i. f. London and 
Liverpool in the following sizes: 9 feet x 12 inches x 6 
inches: 9 feet x 10 inches x 5 inches; 9 feet x_9 inches x 
414 inches; 614 fect x 9 inches x 4% inches; 7 feet x 10 
inches x 5 inches: 9 feet x 10 inches x 10 inches. It is 
understood that Douglas fir would be considered suitable in 
place of oak, of which there would be no large quantity 
available in Canada. The sleepers would be creosoted in 
Great Britain and it is understood that a very large supply 
is required. ‘ 

The firm of J. R. Booth is having erected a new timber 
mill to replace the one destroyed by fire some months ago. 
The new mill is a modern structure and will be completed 
next spring. ; : 

A further step has been taken by the Fire Underwriters’ 









which a week ago raised the insurance rates on 
lumber yards and mill buildings in Ottawa. ‘This has been 
to poo the installation in different lumber plants of bat- 
teries of fire extinguishers and other such apparatus. Be- 
sides this most Ottawa lumbermen haye engaged extra 
watchmen to guard their premises. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., Nov. 23.—The Forestry Branch of the 
Canadian Department of the Interior has issued a bulle- 
tin showing the consumption of pulpwood in 1913 based 
on reports from forty-eight firms operating pulp mills in 
Canada. These consumed a total of 1,109,034 cords of 
pulpwood, valued at the mill at $7,243,368. <A total of 
1,035,030 cords of unmanufactured pulpwood was exported 
to the United States, bringing the total production of pulp- 
wood to 2,144,064 cords, valued at $14,813,939. The in- 
crease in Canadian coupueention in 19138 over that of 1912 





was 28 percent. The average price of raw pulpwood at the 
mill increased by 51 cents per cord, making an increase of 


38.9 percent in the total value of 
the industry. The export of wood pulp from Canada de- 
creased from 1912 2 to 19138 by 22.4 percent, in spite of an 
increase of 25.2 percent in the quantity manufactured, which 
would seem to indicate increased activity in the domestic 
manufacture of paper. 

Another bulletin issued by 
statistics as to the poles 
based on reports from 424 
phone, telegraph, light and power 
electric railways. ‘The total for all was 534,592, of the 
value of $1,188,833 While the total number showed a de- 
crease of 12.1 percent as compared with 1912 the value 
had increased 6.7 percent, caused by an increase in the 
average price from $1.88 to $2.22. 

The return showing the number of cross-ties 
in 1918 is based on reports from forty-seven 
thirty-two electric railways. The total 
714, veined at $8,740,849, of which 3,254,587, valued at 
$1,827, 58, were purchased in the United States. About 
10 pe reent of the ties purchased were subjected to a preserva- 
tive treatment, the practice being a recent one, as in 1910 
practically no ties were treated, but since then the per- 
centage shows a steady increase. 


the raw material used in 


the Forestry Branch 
purchased in Canada in 
pole purchasers, 


gives 
19138 
including tele- 
companies and steam and 





purchased 
steam and 
number was 19,881,- 








IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 23.—When it was first an- 


nounced that 25,000,000 feet of lumber was to be ob- 
tained in British Columbia for the Government dock 
improvements at Toronto, it was stated that the busi- 
ness was to go to mills on Vaneouver Island. Some 
ot it has come to mills on the mainland, and the 
steamer M. S. Dollar, after taking on cargo at the 


Hastings mill, has gone to New 
plete its load for New York and 

With a view to securing more business in the East, 
the British Columbia Government has decided to open 
in Toronto an agency in charge of a competent official, who 
will advertise in every possible way the superiority of the 
lumber and shingle products of this Province. 

Rh. D. Prettie, superintendent of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way forestry branch, with headquarters at Calgary, has in 
hand the reorganization of the local fire patrols of the rail- 
Way company through the forest section west of Fort 
Williams. Under a new arrangement the scope of the fores- 
try branch will be greatly increased, and in addition to 
appointing inspectors it will have administrative control. 

W. C. Birdsall, who has been looking after the business 
in this section for EF. C. Atkins & Co., the well-known 
manufacturers of saws, has severed his connection with the 
company. Mr. Birdsall has been with them for the last 
eleven years, calling on the Inmber trade of a good part of 
the VPacifie coast, with which he has an extended ac- 
quaintance, 


Westminster to 
Toronto. 


com- 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 23.—The most encouraging 
features of the retail lumber trade in this part of 
Canada are that money is a little more plentiful among 
the farmers and collections are somewhat better than pre- 
viously. Owing to the comparative quietness of building in 
most parts of the prairie Provinces during the last season, 
it is said indebtedness throughout the country is not as 
as in previous corresponding seasons, and the situation 
xenerally is on a healthy basis for next season. Farmers 
and others have been doing as little building as possible, 
while they have been paying their accounts in a fairly satis- 
factory way in most districts. They have received high 
prices for their crops, and the prospects for next spring are 
favorable, owing to the great increase in acreage induced by 
the likelihood of high prices in 1915. ‘Trade at the mills, 
however, continues rather slow, with little prospects of bet- 
terment this side of New Year. Stocks are fairly large at 
most of the prairie mills, but supplies at the retail yards are 
moderate, 








IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 
MONTREAL, QuE., Nov. 25.—While other basic indus- 
tries are prospering, such as farming, mining and fish- 
ing, the lumbermen are feeling the combined effects of 
the depression and of the war. On the other hand, the 


pulp and paper men, somewhat closely related to the 
lumbermen in their work, are deluged with orders. The 
farmers in the country are prospering owing to the 


war prices which they are obtaining for all commodities, 
wheat commanding some 30 cents more than a year ago 
and oats over 20 cents, while cattle, horses and in fact 
everything else they have to sell is bringing in enhanced 
prices. 

The building trade has fallen to a minimum, while the 
construction of cars, the building of bridges, construe- 
tion of new lines of railroad etc., ete. have fallen off very 
mnateriaily. For example, in Montreal during October the 
total building permits amounted to but $701,000, a decline of 
$1,887,000 from the same month last year. The total de- 
crease in building permits in Montreal for the ten months 
ended October was in excess of $5,000,000. 

Lumbermen, however, are finding an occasional bright spot 
in the outlook. The demand from Great Britain for certain 
lines, such as pit props, deals and spruce, is fairly -good, 
but to offset this the local demand is poor, while in the main 
the export business has also gone to pieces. At present 
interest centers very largely in the cutting operations in the 
lumber camps. The probability is that the cut during the 
coming winter will be seriously reduced, in some cases not 
more than 50 percent and in others not more than 75 percent 
of normal. 

SOP I I I ITF 


THE ‘‘ Made in America’’ show recently held in Pater- 
son, N, J., devoted principally to the exploitation of the 
American silk industry, was such an unqualified suecess 
and fraught with such good results that plans are now 
being perfected to take the show to New York and other 
large cities of the country. 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 














L. C. Schermerhorn, a well known lumberman of De 
Kalb, Ill., was in Chicago this week on a short business 
trip. 

P. E, Gilbert, sales manager of the Wisconsin Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago, is spending a few weeks visit- 
ing southern mill points. 

L. K. Baker, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, 
of Odanah, Wis., was a caller at Chicago lumber offices 
for a day or two this week. 

M. G. Truman, vice president of the Marsh & Tru- 
man Lumber Company, MeCormick Building, Chicago, 
made a short business trip to Detroit this week. 


J. V. Edmonds, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill., spent several days with the 
Chicago trade this week, looking after business for his 
concern. 

William A. Smith, the well known wholesaler of 
Oconto, Wis., was in Chicago this week to bring home 
Mrs. Smith, who was recently operated on for appen- 
dicitis at one of the Chicago hospitals. 

O. T. Swan, of Washington, D. C., who is connected 
with the United States Forest Service, being in charge 
of wood utilization, stopped off in Chicago for a day 
this week on his way home from the Pacific coast. 

E. M. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., spent a few hours in 
Chicago last Thursday. Mr. Vestal was en route to 
Omaha and promised to stay longer in Chicago on his 
return trip. 


George J. Pope, vice president of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Company, Stock Exchange Building, Chicago, 
recently returned from a visit to Pittsburgh, Albany, 
New York and other eastern manufacturing points. He 
reported that trade conditions are gradually improving. 

W. W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson-Greason 
Lumber Company, of. St. Louis, Mo., spent several days 
in Chicago the early part of the week. Mr. Dings was 
in his usual happy frame of mind and said that while 
orders are still hard to get, he succeeded in landing 
some business while here. 


J. 8. Brantley, of Indianapolis, Ind., who represents 
the Great Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., 
was in Chicago Wednesday and Thursday of this week 
and reported that the demand for yellow pine is de- 
cidedly better. He said all kinds of yard stock are 
moving and that he looks for a greatly improved price 
tone within the next few weeks. 

Warwick Benedict, president and manager of the 
Rankin-Benedict Underwriting Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., and C. W. Munn, special agent for the same 
company, were in Chicago for a day or so recently and 
favored the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an appre- 
ciated call. Mr. Benedict had been in Michigan with 
Mr. Munn, where they succeeded in placing some busi 
ness. 

Edward L. Thornton, president of the Edward L. 
Thornton Lumber Company, Elston Avenue, Chicago, 
returned the latter part of last week from a two 
weeks’ visit to southern mill points. He said the con- 
dition of the market was reflected by the status of the 
cotton market, but that he found the lumbermen op- 
timistie regarding the future and he thought the out- 
look was much brighter than it was thirty days ago. 


T. H. Rogers, president of the T. H. Rogers Lumber 
Company, of Oklahoma, Okla., was an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN visitor this week. Mr. Rogers has been 
spending some time at the Battle Creek sanatarium in 
Michigan and said that he would be mighty glad to 
get back home. He said he was out of touch with con- 
ditions in Oklahoma but was of the opinion that 1915 
would be a pretty fair year for the lumber business. 

**Grandpa’’ Max L. Pease, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., vis- 
ited Chicago last Friday and found the report that he 
was a grandfather had preceded him and he spent a 
busy hour at the Lumbermen’s Club, receiving con- 
gratulations and buying perfectos. Mr. Pease stated 
emphatically that the hardwood lumber business is im- 
proving and that it will be only a short time before 
prices will be much stronger than they are at present. 


Everett A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber 
Company, Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 
has been confined to his home séveral days this week 
by an infected foot. He had it lanced on Wednesday 
and from last reports it was doing very nicely. 
He said that plans were rapidly reaching completion 
for the new home of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, and that lumbermen were becoming greatly 
interested in the proposition and were signing up for 
office space right along. 

F. M. Barron, northern representative of Houston 
Bros., the well known manufacturers of hardwood lumber 
of Vicksburg, Miss., while at the office of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN on Tuesday of this week spoke most hope- 
fully of hardwood conditions in the not distant future. 
He declared that business had improved progressively 
since the latter part of August and that a change de- 
cided!y for the better is looked for by the first of the 
year, with material improvement by the end of February. 
This he has found to be the sentiment in the northern 
hardwood trade in all the territory that he has travelea 
north of St. Louis. 


Those mighty hunters, Ransom Griffin, eastern agent 
for the Central Coal & Coke Company, with headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis, Ind., and Augustus Coburn, a 
specialist in railroad lumber, also of Indianapolis, spent 
a few hours in Chicago last Saturday en route home 
after spending a week in the wilds of Minnesota. 
They reported having killed sixteen deer but the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative failed to get Mr. 
Griffin to swear to this statement before a notary pub- 
lic. Mr. Griffin said that they failed to bag a moose, 
although they struck a warm scent Thursday morning 
and followed it for several hours, but did not succeed 
in coming up with the noble game. He said that he 
had traveled through some wild country in his time but 
that the wilds of Minnesota were the wildest of them 
all. 





OBSERVATIONS OF A WEST COAST LUMBER- 
MAN. 

W. B. Mackay, secretary and general manager of the 
North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., and 
president of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has been visiting friends in the East for 
the last two weeks, including New York, and stopped 
to visit the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on his way home. 
Mr. Mackay does not like the brand of weather charac 
teristic of New York. He says the temperature and 
atmosphere on thé West Coast are much more satisfac- 
tory than those over on the east side of the continent. 

Mr. Mackay is one of the directorate of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and was in con- 
sultation with Secretary Rhodes concerning the confer- 
ence December 17. He is very much interested in the 
matter of building codes and believes that the lumber- 
men have a large task ahead of them in educating the 





W. B. MACKAY, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
President of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation. 


publie and State and national officials regarding the 
best methods of conserving our timber supplies, at the 
same time serving the needs of the people; that a 
serious matter confronting our entire citizenship is the 
need of the public being thoroughly advised regarding the 
conditions under which the manufacturers are now con- 
verting their timber into lumber; and that there should 
be a better appreciation of these conditions by the general 
public and State officials so that our tax laws may be 
modified, making it possible for the lumber manufacturer 
to carry his timber and not sacrifice it, thereby prolong- 
ing the forests of America for the benefit of future 
generations. 

Mr Mackay is one of the leading exporters on the 
Coast and is much interested in the subject of the 
demand for lumber from foreign countries. He believes 
that as soon as the war is over there will be a tremendous 
demand for Pacific coast timber. He reports finding a 
more optimistic tone in business circles. 





LOSE THREE BOATS. 

The terrific gale of last Thursday on Lake Superior 
played havoe with shipping and a Chicago firm, the 
Edward Hines Lumber Company, lost three boats, the 
steamer C. F. Curtis and its consorts, the barges Selden 
E. Marvin and Anna M. Peterson. These boats foun- 
dered and none of the crews was saved, so far as can be 
learned. Up to the present time thirteen bodies have 
been washed ashore near Grand Marais, twelve of which 
have been identified. The wreckage of the barge Marvin 
was thrown up on the shore about forty miles east of 
Grand Marais. The crew in the Curtis numbered four- 
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The way they took with the builder in- 
sured them a steady and increasing market. 
If you are hard pushed on price and quality 
these are the doors you should buy. They 
possess natural beauty of grain and figure un- 
equaled by any other door of equal price. 





We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 
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TACOMA, WASH. 
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teen, in the Marvin seven, and in the Peterson seven. 

As soon as the Hines company heard of the loss it 
wired a Sault Ste. Marie undertaker to proceed to 
Grand Marais and embalm the bodies. It also sent 
Superintendent W. D. Hamilton to scene of the disaster. 
The three boats loaded about 2,000,000 feet of lumber 
at Baraga, Mich., and cleared from that port Wednesday 
morning for the Tonawandas, and on Thursday ran into 
a blinding northeastern gale, which raged all day. 





NEW MANAGER FOR LUMBER AGENCY. 

TacoMaA, WASH., Nov. 21.—Following the election of 
a new board of directors, formal announcement was 
made this week of the selection of A. K. Martin as 
manager of the Northwest Lumber Agency, Tacoma 
Building. Mr. Martin is an energetic, capable man of 
broad experience in the lumber business and very well 
known to the trade. He was for about two years Min- 
neapolis representative of the Douglas Fir Sales Com- 
pany, of Portland, and prior to that had been manager 
of the Chehalis Lumber Company at Littell, Wash. Mr. 
Martin came from Minneapolis to become manager of 
the Covington Lumber Company and steps from that 
position to the head of the Northwest agency, which 
handles the output of a number of important mills, 
including the Covington. The present active mills in 
the Northwest agency include Luedinghaus Bros... of 
Dryad; the Coal Creek Lumber Company, of Chehalis; 
the Maytown Lumber Company, of Maytown; the Ever- 
green Lumber Company of Puyallup and the Covington 
Lumber Company, of Kent, and as soon as market con- 
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New Manager Northwest Lumber Agency. 





ditions warrant two or three other mills will start up. 
Two of the original mills in the agency, the Black 
Lake and Leban, were destroyed some months ago by fire. 
The new board of directors of the agency comprises F. 
W. Luedinghaus, of Luedinghaus Bros., Dryad, presi- 
dent; W. G. Stevenson, of the Evergreen Lumber Com- 
pany, Puyallup, vice president; C. L. Brown, of the Coal 
Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis, secretary-treasurer ; 
and D. E. Serviss, of the Maytown Lumber Company, 
Maytown, and E. W. Bereiter, of the Covington Lumber 
Company, Kent. The agency will continue to handle all 
kinds ot Pacifie coast woods and will make a specialty 
ot dispatch and prompt shipment of orders. 

Frank J. Shields, manager of the Northwest agency 
since its organization, with Chester Rainey, his assistant, 
resigned effective October 1 to go with the North West- 
ern Lumber Company, of Hoquiam. The agency’s offices 
will continue in the Tacoma Building as at present. 
Said Manager Martin today: 

We shall aim to give the very best of service to our cus- 
tomers and make a specialty of executing all orders with 
dispatch. Our active mills include some of the very best in 
this istrict. We will handle all kinds of Pacific coast 
woods. In shingles we will take care of what business 
comes to us but will not make a specialty of them. In the 
last two weeks we have found demand a good bit better, 
probably more orders than in any preceding two weeks for 
some time. Prices have not improved, however, and millmen 
are operating on a very tight margin. After the turn of the 
year I look for a material improvement in demand and prices 
following a general improvement in business conditions the 
country over. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From November 18 to November 23 inclusive, eleven 
vessels brought 4,779,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—611,000 feet 
ot lumber—was carried by the steamer Interlaken, from 
Marinette, Wis. The next largest cargo—595,000 feet— 
was carried by the steamer Mueller, from Cutler, Ont. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

November 18—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Cheboygan, Mich., 256,- 
000 feet. 

November 21—Str. 7. 8. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 357,000 
feet; Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 210,000 feet. 

November 22—Str. Mueller, Cutler, Ont., 595,000 feet; Str. 
N. J. Nessen, Boyne City, Mich., 325,000 feet; Str. H. H. 
Hettler, Wells, Mich., 585,000 feet; Str. Interlaken, Mari- 
nette, Wis., 611,000 feet. 

November 23—Sch. A. B. Norris, Blind River, Ont., 540,000 
feet; Str. Robert Holland, St. John’s Island, Ont., 350,000 
feet: Str. Wotan, Manistee, Mich., 500,000 feet; Sch. 8. J. 
Tilden, Manistique, Mich., 450,000 feet. 
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OuTSIDE of its use for fence posts, black loeust finds 


its principal utilization in insulator pins and brackets for 
telegraph and telephone lines, 








COMMENDS STATE’S FORESTRY POLICY. 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 24.—Staté Land Commissioner 
A. C. Carton has received the indorsement of the United 
States Forest Service in his policy relative to Michigan’s 
State forest lands. In compliance with a request from 
the State Department Charles Granger, assistant district 
forester, came to Michigan and after an investigation 
made his report in which the State’s policy is not only 
indorsed but in some sections particular stress is laid 
upon good features of the work. 

The report bears out the policy of the State com- 
missioner relative to the consolidation of the State’s 
forest lands in one reserve. He has carried out this 
feature in the bartering of State lands. 

Forester Granger expressed himself as believing the 
fire protection system in Michigan could be greatly 
strengthened by placing the responsibility for all State 
work in one place. At present the public domain com- 
mission, State game and forestry departments are about 
equally responsible. Much advertising to prevent forest 
fires is also advocated. 





LUMBERMEN TO FURNISH MILK TO KANSAS 
CITY. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Pure milk and cream 
from the registered Jersey cows on the farms of R. A. 
Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, and 
F. J. Bannister, secretary of the same company, are to 
be available for the residents of Kansas City. Mr. Long 
and Mr. Bannister have arranged with a dairy company 
to deliver the milk on its fifty-two routes in Kansas 
City. 

‘*Heretofore it has been impossible for the majority 
of families to obtain certified milk and cream,’’ said Mr. 
Bannister. ‘‘No dairy handling certified milk operated 
sufficient wagons to cover the city. We stipulate that 
not more than 15 cents a quart for the milk may be 
charged.’’ 

The deal is being supervised by the milk commission 
of the Jackson County Medical Society. There are 
twenty-five head in the Bannister herd and one hundred 
in the Long herd. At present 175 gallons, or 700 quarts, 
will be furnished a day. 

Longview, the Long farm, contains 1600 acres. 
Bannister farm contains 100 acres. 


The 





LUMBER PRODUCTS BOWLING LEAGUE. 
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HYMENEAL 


MacLEOD-HARRIS. — Miss Martha Marie _ Harris, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Harris, 4530 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago, and Norman L. MacLeod, son of Mur- 
dock MacLeod, of 5035 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, were 
united in marriage Saturday evening, November 21, at 
the St. James Methodist Episcopal Church, Forty-sixth 
Street and Ellis Avenue. November 21 was chosen as 
it was the silver wedding anniversary of the bride’s par- 
ents, and in honor of the double event which marked the 
day, Mrs. Harris was the matron of honor, with Miss 
Mary L. Darrach, of Washington, as the maid of honor. 
Miss Wilhe!mina Muller, of New York, Miss Rae Harris, 
of New York, Miss Florence Jackes, of St. Louis and 
Miss Frances Hooper, of Chicago, were bridesmaids. 
Norman W. Harris, the bride’s brother, was best man and 
the ushers were Herbert Lafferty, of Davenport, Iowa, 
John Smith, of Baltimore, Arthur Shiverick, Leslie Flood, 
C. Percy Dake and H. Lindsay Wheeler, all of Chicago. 
Bishop W. A. Quayle and Dr. Charles B. Mitchell offici- 
ated at the ceremony. 


JAMIESON-ALLANSON.—Stephen A. Jamieson, a mem- 
ber of the Minneapolis office of the Universal Portland 
Cement Company, and Miss Eleanor Florence Allanson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Allanson, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., were united in marriage in the ballroom 
of the Leamington Hotel at Minneapolis, November 18. 
Miss Agnes Johnson was maid of honor and Oscar Smith, 
of Chicago, was best man. After an eastern wedding 
trip Mr. and Mrs. Jamieson will be at home, after De- 
cember 15, at 1431 West Thirty-first Street, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Jamieson has been with the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Company at Minneapolis since April, 1913, and for. 
merly was connected with the company’s Chicago office 


WEBSTER-LELAND.—Bennett Addison Webster, ot 
Waucoma, Iowa, and Miss Katherine Leland, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. M. N. Leland, of Minneapolis, Minn., were 
united in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Minneapolis. The young couple will make their home at 
Waucoma, where Mr. Webster is employed by Webster 
Bros., of which firm his father is a member. 


BOUCHER-RYDELL.—N. IE. Boucher, secretary of the 
Northern White Cedar Association, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has entered the ranks of benedicts. He married, No- 
vember 21 in St. Paul, Minn., Miss Myrel A. Rydell, who 
was formerly employed in a Minneapolis lumber office 
and has many friends here. They are at home at 303 
Lyndale Avenue N., Minneapolis, 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA, Morriston—The Hall-Leftwich Lumber Co. 
s out of business. 

ARKANSAS. Brighton—The Southern Pole & Piling Co. 
us been succeeded by the Southern Cypress Pole & Piling 





0; 

Clarendon—The J. B. Galloway (Estate) has been suc- 
eeded by the Galloway-Kennedy Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Fowler—The Valley Lumber Co. has 
een succeeded by the Fowler Lumber Co. 

selma—The Fassett Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
y the Valley Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Plant City—Sanderson & Clemons have been 
ieceeded by the Sanderson Helverston Lumber Co. (Not 
1C.). 

GEORGIA. Ficklin—A. J. Stroup and J. A. Crowder 

ave been succeeded by the Ficklin Lumber Co. 

Griffin—Will Hill Newton has been succeeded by the 
\Vheaton-Tyrus Co. 

IDAHO. Bayview—The Bayview Mercantile Co. has 
ven succeeded by the Bayview Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Onachita River Lumber Company; 
lissolved. 

Ottawa—-L. M. — ne has been succeeded by the Ottawa 

!.umber & Coal ¢ 

INDIANA. a ciaiiete E. Cummings has been 
icceeded by the Cummings Box Co., with an authorized 
apital stock of $10,000. 

1OWA,. Lamoile—The ‘Buck Anderson Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Fred C. Nichols. 

Storm Lake--C. Jorgenson has been succeeded by Lewis 
Moldovan. 

KANSAS. Junction City—The L. B. Mead Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Mead Lumber Co., with an au- 
thorized capital of $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. Athol—The Ohio Valley Tie Co. has sold 
its tie manufacturing equipment and yards here to B. 
Johnson & Son, of Richmond, Ind. The former company 
will continue to operate along the north and south forks 

f the Kentucky River. 

Greenville—The J, F. Green Lumber Co. has sold its 
planing mill and yard to James M. York. 

MAINE. South Brewer—The Eastern Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $1,700,000 to 
$2,000,000. 

MARYLAND. Oakland—The Ashby Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by Ashby & Hamill. 

Oakland—The Hamill Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by Ashby & Hamill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. North Adams—The J. L. Temple 
(Co. has been succeeded by J. L. Temple. 

MICHIGAN. Marine City—Sicken Bros. have sold their 
yard to the Marine Lumber Co. 

Saginaw—The Cutler Hub Co. has removed to Traverse 
City. 

MINNESOTA. Buffalo—The Burrows Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Buffalo Lumber Co. 

Burtrum—The Welles-Thompson Co. has been succeeded 
hy the Broker Lumber Co., with headquarters at Melrose. 

Hardwick-Luverne—J. C. Johnston & Co. have been 
succeeded by the Johnston-Kolgraff Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazelhurst—The Hazelhurst Lumber Co. 
is liquidating. 

MISSOURI. Polo—The Elliott & Jones Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by A. E. Jones & Co., with branch at 
Green City, 

MONTANA. Acton—The Acton Commercial Store has 
been succeeded by the Acton Lumber Yard & Hardware 
Store. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—Wallace H. Partridge has 
been succeeded by Charles R. Partridge & Son. 

NEW YORK. <Auburn—George F. Wills has discon- 
tinued business here. 

New York—The Woodbury Foster Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Brown-Vincent Co. has been 
succeeded by the Brown-Graves- Vincent Co. 

Sabina—Charles F. Allen has been succeeded by the 
Allen Lumber Co. 


OREGON. Heppner—A. M. Slocum has been succeeded 
by Reid Bros. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Akron—Edward Wolf has sold his 


lumber yard and warehouse to Eli Hess. 

Somerset—The White Creek Lumber Co. has filed notice 
of dissolution, 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Maphet & Shea Lumber 
Co. is liquidating. 

Memphis—E. E. Taenzer & Co. are out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Clarkston—The Twin City Lumber Co. 
is out of business. 

Entiat—The Adams-Coleman Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Butternut—The Creamery Package Man- 
ufacturing Co, has sold its sawmill and cheese box fac- 
tory to Howland & Waltz. 

Elmwood—E. R. Blaisdell has been succeeded by Blais- 
dell & Kelley. 

Menasha—The Eureka Cooperage Co. has changed its 
name to the Menasha Cooperage Co. and increased its 
capital stock from $35,000 to $50.000. 

Sheboygan—The Sheboygan Cigar Box Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Co. has increased its capital stock from $30,000 


to $40,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — The Dominion 
Lumber & Timber Co. has transferred its head office to 
Kamloops, 

MANITOBA. Harrowby—J. S. Maynes has been suc- 
ceeded by W. A. Blaney. 





INCORPORATIONS. 





ARKANSAS. Clarendon—Galloway-Kennedy Co. (to do 
a general lumber and milling business), authorized capi- 
tal $20,000; C. C. Galloway, president and secretary, and 
F. M. Kennedy, vice-president and treasurer. 
col GE -—Westjen-Ingram Veneer Co., authorized capi- 

Fordyce.—Fordyce Furniture Co., authorized capital 
$18,000; W. T. Graham, president; R. Graham, vice 
president, and L. M. Lowe, secretary and treasurer. 

»onoke—Richiand Lumber Co., authorized capital 

Malvern—Van Veneer Co. , incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $15,000; H. A. Van Dusen, J. G. Green 
and R. E. Van Dusen. 

DELAWARE. Dover.—Dominion Tie Co., 
capital $100,000 
ilmington. alee Knob Lumber & Coal Co., au- 


authorized 


thorized capital $1,200,000; F. D. Buck, George W. Dillman 


and M. L. Horty. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago.—Jefferson Park Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $12,000; Robert A. Pottinger, Matilda Pot- 
tinger and Wilson E. Vale. 

Chicago—Paris Upholstering Co. (to deal in furniture, 
woodwork and engage in cabinet making), authorized 
capital $2,500; Isaac J. Weinberg, Kate Weinberg and 
Phillip el, day 

Heyworth—J. Harrison & Co. (to deal in lumber, coal, 
grain, etc.), lastene capital $40,000; J. A. Harrison, A. 
B. Harrison and W. W. Whitmore. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville.—Wolke Furniture Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000; Charles H. Wolke, Jacob Christ 
and Glover A. Emery. 

Prestonsburg—Kentucky Churr. Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; B. C. Ferguson and others 


LOUISIANA. Lacombe.—Davis Wood Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

New Orleans.—Hoo-Hoo Handle Co., authorized capital 
$25,000; Gerrard M. Reddy, president; Thomas J. Wood- 
ward, Jr., vice president and general manager. 

MAINE. Houlton.—M. Wilson Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $40,000; Alfred E. Astle, president, and Andrew J. 
Saunders, treasurer. 

Portland.—James D. Lacey Timber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $1,000,000; Albert F. Jones, president; T. L. Croteau, 
treasurer, and James E. Manter, clerk. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 30oston.—Simon Box Co., author- 
ized capital $25,000; Benjamin Simon, president; David N. 
Bloom, treasurer, and Aaron M. Sherey. 





MICHIGAN. Escanaba—Helena Land & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $20,000. 
MISSISSIPPI. Crystal Springs.—Crystal Springs Man- 


ufacturing Co., authorized capital $50,000; J. Ogden Wells, 
Addison D. Kent and Alexis J. Wallace. 

NEW YORK. Derrick.—Blue Pond Mangle Roller Co. 
(Inc.), (to manufacture and deal in lumber products of 
all kinds, etc.), authorized capital $4,500. Henry R. Aus- 
tin, Bertha J. Elliott and Clayton H. Elliott. 

New York.—General Woodwork Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $1,000; William Ruchkin, Isaac Ross and Harry 
Birnbaum, 

New York.—Reliance Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $5,000; ‘Perley O. Place, James C. Place and Robert 
W. Sykes. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rowland.—Martin Chair Co., au- 
thorized capital $10,000; L. H., R. F. and McKay Martin. 

OHIO. Columbus.—American Show Case Co., author- 
ized capital $35,000. 

OREGON. Portland.—Douglas Fir Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $1,000; Harrison G. Platt, Robert Treat Platt 
and Hugh Montgomery. 


TEXAS. Clinton.—Schow Bros., authorized capital 
$10,000. 
VIRGINIA. Atkins.—Atkins Lumber Co., authorized 


capital $100,000; H. G. Pig Sager president; William Hunter, 
vice — nt, and A. Klock, secretary and treasurer. 
Norfolk G. W The Corporation (to deal in structural 
steel and phy authorized capital $1,000; D. Lawrence 
Groner, R. D. Cooke and Ernest S. Merrill. 
Richmond—Vance Lumber Corporation, authorized capi- 
tal $50,000; Lewis C. Williams, president; James Mullen, 
vice president, and F. C. Neister, secretary and treasurer. 
Richmond.—Brunswick Lumber & Shingle Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital, $35,000; James C. Blasingame, presi- 
dent; J. W. Sykes, secretary and treasurer. 
WASHINGTON. _Seattle.—Cross- Bodine oe Co., 
authorized capital $50,000; R. M. Cross and A. L. Hil 
Tacoma—Panama Shingle Co., authorized capital sto, 000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
ALBERTA. Leduc.—Leduc Lumber Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $20,000. 
NOVA SCOTIA. Halifax.—Halifax Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $750,000. - 





NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Paragould—The Paragould Builders’ Ex- 
change has been organized: J. W. Trieschmann, presi- 
dent; A. E. Ayres, vice president and E. A. Anderson, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Pine Bluff—The Home Lumber & Shingle Co. has opened 
retail yards here. 

CALIFORNIA. Placentia—The Gibbs Lumber Co. re- 
cently entered business here with branch at Anaheim. 

GEORGIA. Rossville—The Lookout Bending Co. has 
been organized to engage in the manufacture of staves, 
spokes, etc. The organizers are F. C. Baumgartner, E. 
Zahnd and H. C. Barber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Tabor Lumber Co. recently 
began business at 2526 West Twenty-first street. 

IOWA. Argyle—C. E. Lucas recently began business 
here with headquarters at Revere, Mo. 

Sioux City—Joe E. Hedeen has entered the commission 
lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Crystal Falls—The Enterprise Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business 

MISSISSIPPI. Lafayette Springs—W. P. Goolsby is 
placing a sawmill in operation here. 

West Point—C. E. Ford has begun manufacturing hard- 
wood dimension stock. 

Miller—The V A. Pease Lumber Co. recently began 
business here. 

St. Louis—Walter Dolling has entered the commission 
lumber business at 4173 Farlin Avenue. 

NEW YORK. Jamestown—The Monarch Furniture Co. 
recently began _business. 

New York—The Foster Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business at 81 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street. 

OKLAHOMA. Yale—-The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. re- 
— began the retail business with headquarters at 

Clinton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The K. J. Scholtz Co. 
(Not Inc.) recently began the coal and lumber business. 

TEXAS. Detroit—The Detroit yee Co. has opened 
a yard here; W. L. Bevens and L. S. Caton are the owners. 

WASHINGTON. se air Barline-Ward Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale business. 

Spokane—The O’Neil-Irvine Co. has been organized to 
conduct a generai logging business with offices in the Old 
National Bank Building. The members are J. A. Irvine 
and J. J. eil, 

Spokane—The Weiss-Irvine Lumber Co. has been or- 
ganized to conduct a wholesale business, with offices 1301 
Old National Bank Building. The officers of the com- 





pany are C. A. Weiss and E. J. Irvine. 
WISCONSIN. New Richmond—The Earle Lumber Co. 
recently began business here. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Ponoka—The Alberta Northwest Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) has engaged in business here. 





v4 7 
Quick Service 
For Retail Buyers 


Equipped as we are with just the 
items most needed in the retail 
business, it is only natural that we 
should endeavor to excel in service. 
How well we have succeeded is 
best proven in our shipments of 


Mixed Cars 


Hemlock AliGrades ( Maple 
White Pine and Beech 


Norway a) a 


White and Red Cedar Shingles 
and Lath for End Loading. 





Stock Subject to Prior Orders. 


100 M 2x8- 10 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
150 M 2x10 10 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
125 M 2x12 10 to 16" No. 2 Hemlock 

40 M 1x6” 10 tc 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 

75 M 1x7’ & wider 10 to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
100 M 1x6’’ & wider 8’ to 16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
135 M 1x4”’ & wider 6’ & Igr. No. 3 Hemlock 














We can work stock to size 
on short notice and insure 
you high grade planer work 


Stearns Salt & 


Lumber Company 
Ludington, Mich. 











GEORGE T. KNOX 
Cedar Shingles and Yellow 


Pine Lumber 
1527 Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 








FRANCIS [_. JOHNSON JR. 


625 LUMBER 
STOCK COMMISSION 
EXCHANGE CHICAGO 

















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 
Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.00 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 

















““CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER™ 
Reduces to board measure lumber, scantliag, square timber 
and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. Let us send 
vou sample pages AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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ONTARIO. Port Arthur—-The Newago Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 

SASKATCHEWAN. Neptune—William Kinna has en- 
tered the lumber business here. 

Big River—The Ladder Lake Lumber Co. (Ltd.) re- 
cently began manufacturing lumber here. 











DIXON’S 
Graphite Axle 








NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


FLORIDA. Stuart—The Stuart Lumber Co. will re- 
build piant recently burned at a loss of $3,500. 

GEORGIA. : Atlanta-—The Nile-Young Co. will build a 
factory to cost $9,000. ; 

Savannah—‘The Savannah Planing Mill Co. is erecting 
a planing mil! which will cost $15,000. The mill wiil 
be ready for operation January 1, 1915. 

Waycross—The Georgia Fruit & Pecan Co. is erecting 
a sawmill to manufacture building materials. 

KENTUCKY. Lombard—The Brodhead-Garrett Co., 
of Clay City, is estabhshing a band mill here which will 
have a daily capacity of 4v,000 feet of lumber. 

LOUISIANA. Plaquemine—The A. Wilbert’s Sons Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co. will build three dry kilns to replace 
kilns lately noted burned. 

MAINE. Skowhegan—The Riverside Pulp Mills have 
started the construction of a plant to replace the one 
destroyed by fire recently. 

MICHIGAN. Muskegon-—Leon G, 
erect a planing mill. 

Oxn10O. Lodi—The Lodi Lumber Co. will erect a large 
shed to be used for storing lumber before shipment. 
‘The shed will be 25 by 175 feet. 

Pemberville—lhe Pemberville Lumber Co., 
organized, will erect a planing mill and sheds. 
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AXLE GREASE 
40% DIXON CRUCIBLE C27 






Soon BY HEAT on 
ce MLTR SSE oo 


ClEANEST ayy wast ECON A Smith & Son will 


Here's a grease that will go farther recently 





and last longer than any other OREGON. Hood River—The Stanley-Smith Lumber Co 
is rebuilding mil! recently destroyed by fire. 
grease you can buy that means VIRGINIA. Comorn—T,. A. Hargest will rebuild saw- 


mill lately noted burned. The new mill will have a daily 
capacity of 4,000 feet of lumber. 

WASHINGTON. Ferndale—F. C. Perry will erect a 
plant to replace the one destroyed by fire recently. 

Montesano—Clemmens & Bishop are pianning the erec- 
tion otf two sawmills. 

Kandle—George Chesser is erecting a sawmill. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ALBERTA. St. Albert Trail—The Edmonton, Dunve 
gan & British Columbia Railway, of Edmonton, is erect 
ing a sawmill, which will cost $20,0v0. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Edmonton—The North Alberta 
Lumber Co. will erect a mill. 

ONTARIO. Windsor—Thomas J. Eanson & Co. will 
erect a plant to manufacture structural steel, woodwork, 


And because it is weather- 
proof and water-proof and weight- 
proof, it gives the kind of lubrication 
that saves wheels and axles and 
horse-flesh. If you want to prove 
this, ask for a sample and ‘‘Axle 
Grease Booklet’’, No. 207. 


economy. 




























Made in JERSEY CITY, N. J., by the 
: : CASUALTIES. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
ALABAMA, Maplesville—The Twin Tree Lumber Co. 


lost its dry kiln, lumber shed and planer mill by fire 
November 18; loss $100,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. 

ARKANSAS. Ashdown—The sawmill and planing 
plants of the W. H. Adams Lumber Co. burned November 
15; loss $12,500 


7SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILTS ea handle factory of Moore & Bowden 


ESTABLISHED 1827 



































































damaged by fire recently to the extent of $4,000, 
Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. which is partly covered by insurance. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- KANSAS. Burrton—The yard of the Kansas Lumber 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical Co. was destroyed by fire this week. 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. KENTUCKY. Louisville—The plant of Louis Kelier 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box 83 Washington, D.C. & Sons was visited by fire recently, causing a loss of 


$22,000, 


MAINE. Ellsworth—C. J. Treworthy’s sawmill was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $10,000. The mill of 
Whitcomb, Haynes & Co. also suffered a loss of $15,000. 
| Plans for rebuilding both plants are under consider: ation. 











Lewistown— The lJarge sawmill of W. E. Cloutier & Co. 
was visited by fire November 15, 
at several thousand dollars. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—A sawmill owned by Q. D 
Sauls was Gdestroyed by fire recently; loss $3,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilson—The W. lL. Russell 
Shook & Lumber Co, recently sustained a fire loss esti- 
mated at $2,000, of which $1,000 is insurance. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The plant of the Em- 
pire Packing Box Co. was visited by fire last week, 
which caused a loss of $5,000, partly covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The City Planing Miil was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $15,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. 

VERMONT. Washington—C. W. Huntington’s mill 
was swept by fire November 14; loss $19,000, which is 
partly covered by insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Ellensburg—The sawmill of the EI- 


lensburg Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire November 
A $2500 HOUSE | ** el Sess Meses 


you can adver- 
tise in your home 
paper to let the 
prospective home 
builders in your 
~ county knowyou 
are more than a 
mere dealer in lumber. 


causing a ‘tae estimated 




















AN INTERESTING PUBLICATION. 

A publication of more than ordinary interest, es- 
pecially to timberland owners, is a report by J. 8. 
Holmes, State forester of North Carolina, on ‘‘ Forest 
Fires in North Carolina During 1913 and State Forest 
Fire Prevention in the United States.’? A summary is 
given of the forestry situation in the various States 
that is of especial interest and value, showing the 
work that is being accomplished and laws that have 
passed for the protection and conservation of 
The forester makes comparisons of the 





7 ---->--~----2 been 
Show ’Em You nat 3 = eee the forests. 





Have Ideas wus work in North Carolina with that in some of the 
about modern day / | States that have made greater progress in the line of 
building and can ed i forest conservation and fire prevention, showing that 
help them plan & | while North Carolina is doing good work it still has 
and figure and |: eS i! far to go and urges more effective laws along that 
you'll be sur- '*+--- Oe line. 

prised at the way H \ a pcs “ot 8 PDD DDD II II 

they'll warm up | |” teieeineindienieienaie 4 q 

to you. | Sa ae 5 S ataatataiaieeanaal -- As AN example of the efficient work of the Government 


in reclaiming the Arizona desert, it is stated that when 
planning for the great Roosevelt dam the Government 
engineers found the cement manufacturers wanted an 
exorbitant price for their product, a large quantity of 
which was required for this work. All bids were declined 
and the Government built its own cement plant. When 
the work was completed the plant was dismantled and 
scrapped and the final report shows that a saving to the 
country was made of $600,000 over the lowest bid made 
by a private firm. 


We'll send you bulletin free showing you 
an ad for this house — if you say where. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
For $3 0 we will send you exterior cut as above (coarse 


screen for newspaper) with two floor plan cuts, 
blue prints and bill of material. 





























OBITUARY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

W. B. ROBERTS.—While despondent over the cessation 
of active life as a lumberman, W. B. Roberts, aged 65, 
made a pallet in the bathroom of his home in Shreve- 
port, La., November 24, laid down upon the improvised 
bed and expired suddenly. Mr. Roberts came to Louisiana 
some years ago from Kosciusko, Miss., and was timber- 
man for the Roberts Brown Lumber Company, of which 
concern one of his sons, Thomas G. Roberts, is president 
Lately the company’s mills closed, and although on full 
pay, the elder Roberts had brooded over his inactivity 
He is survived by his widow, five daughters and three 
sons, T. G., and FE. E. Roberts, of Shreveport, and J. C 
Roberts, of Oxford, La., all lumbermen. 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, ] 

T. R. VAN CLEAVE,—After an illness of four days, re- 
sultant from an operation for appendicitis, T. R. Van 
Cleave, vice president of the Van Cleave Saw Mill Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo., died at a sanitarium in Shreve- 
port, La., November 24. Mr. Van Cleave was 50 years 
old and was widely known in northern Louisiana, espe- 
cially in lumber circles, which are distinctly grieved. 
Lately he operated a sawmill at Gibsland, La., and pre- 
viously was engaged in similar operations at Winnfield, 
La. He is survived by his widow and several small chil- 
dren. 

WILLIAM JAMES VAN ZANT.—A well known lumber- 
man of McComb City, Miss., William James Van Zant, 
died at his home there November 18. Mr. Van Zant was 
born in Gallia County, Ohio, in 1843, and came to Miss- 
issippi in 1869. He served in the Union army during the 
Civil War as a member of the Ninety-first Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry and was recently awarded a medal of honor by 
the United States Government. He is one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of the South and had the distinction of having 
shipped the first car of yellow pine lumber that went 
north of the Ohio River from his section. He was engaged 
in the lumber business for forty-eight years and was a 
man of great intellectual ability. Kesides his widow he is 
survived by_ three children, Dr. W. E. Van Zant, of 
Mandeville, La.; H. C. Van Zant, of Jackson, Miss., and 
Mrs. R. B. Conover, of Bogalusa, La. 


CHARLES H. WILLIAMS. —In the death November 15 
of Charles H. Williams, Green Bay (Va.) lost one of its 
well known lumbermen. Mr. Williams was born at Senaca 
Lake, N. Y., November 5, 1848. He lived there until he 
was five years old, when with his parents he moved to 
Tonawanda, N. Y., where his father embarked in the 
lumber business, building the first gang sawmill ever 
built in New York. His father operated this mill unti! 
1865, when they moved to Saginaw, Mich., where both 
father and son manufactured white pine lumber. In 1877 
young Williams returned to Tonawanda and manufac- 
tured white pine lumber and shingles until 1890, when 
he sold out and went to Alabama, where he manufac- 
tured yellow pine. After residing a few years in Ala- 
bama he moved to West Virginia, where he manufac- 
tured hemlock and hardwood lumber and three years 
ago bought a tract of vellow pine and oak in Virginia, 
near Green Bay. Besides his widow he leaves a_ son, 
residing at Green Bay, a sister, Mrs. Fred Smith, of 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and two brothers, J. E. Williams, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., and G. S. Williams, of Bradford, Pa 





CREIGHTON F. HUMES.—The death of Creighton F. 
Humes, for the last twenty-six years manager for the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Company at Plainville, Kan., 
occurred suddenly at that place October 31. Mr. Humes 
was 69 years old and was born at Madison, Ind. In his 
early life he engaged with his father in the contracting 
business at Shelbyville, Ky. During the early ‘80s he 
was engaged in the retail lumber business at Atchison and 
Valley. Falls, Kan., and at La Moure, N. D. From 1884 
to 1888 he was connected with the white pine mill busi- 
ness at Duluth, Minn., and from then until his death 
was located At Plainville, Kan. 


JOHN GILLIES.—A well Known lumberman of Brae- 
side, Ont., John Gillies, died November 16 in a hospital 
at Pembroke. He was taken suddenly ill on the train 
on his way home from northern Ontario and removed to 
the hospital, where he died shortly after. Mr. Gillies was a 
son of the late John Gillies, of Carleton Place, and 
founder of the extensive lumber firm of Gillies Bros. 
(Ltd.), and a brother of David Gillies, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Quebec legislature for Pontiac county. 





CHARLES H. WHEELER.—The death of Charles H. 
Wheeler, of Attleboro, Mass., occurred November 13. 
Mr. Wheeler was 71 years old and was connected with 
the Rhode Island Lumber Company, of Attleboro, for 
sixteen years. For a number of years he was also a 
member of the Carpenter Coal & Lumber Company, of 
Attleboro. He had held various municipal positions in 
his city. He is survived by a widow and a daughter. 

PUTNAM C. BROWNELL.—In the death of Putnam 
Cc. Brownell, Hamilton, N. Y., lost one of its most promi- 
nent residents. For several years he was manager of 
the Hamilton Lumber Company. He served upon the 
board of education of Hamilton and was a member of 
the Citizens’ Club. He was 79 years old and is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Miss Florence Brownell. 


ALLEN SUTTON RAY.—President of the Pioneer Coop- 
erage Company, of Chicago and St. Louis, Allen Sutton 
Ray, died at his home, 687 North Euclid Avenue, Oak 
Park, Ill.. November 23. He was president of the Oak 
Park Club and was the first president of the village of 
Oak Park. 


SLOAN-WADE.—J. W. Sloan, aged 54, and his fore- 
man, Frank Wade, aged 35, were instantly killed Novem- 
her 16 by the explosion of the boiler of the J. W. Sloan 
sawmill and cotton gin at Defiance, Ark. Mr. Sloan is 
survived by his widow and eight children, and Mr. 
Wade by his widow and one child, 


WILLIAM E. SMITH.— adi well-known lumberman of 

3altimore, William E. Smith, head of the William_ E. 
Smith Millwork & Lumber Company, died suddenly No- 
vember 19, while on his way to the offices of the company. 
Mr. Smith was 60 years old and is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and two sons. 


GEORGE P. GILMAN. ee A prominent Penobscot River 
lumberman, George P. Gilman, of Orono, Me., died at 
his home November 15, at the age of 75. Mr. Gilman 
was born in Lubec. Me., but had resided in Orono nearly 
all his life. He is survived by a son, Benjamin P. Gil- 
man, of Orono, and a sister, Mrs. Ann Treat, of Monroe, 
Wis. 


HERMAN RICKER.—Senior member of the firm of 
Herman Ricker & Sons, of Delphos, Ohio, Herman Ricker, 
died at his home there Noyember 20, at the age of 79. 
Mr. Ricker established the lumber business bearing his 
name in 1864. His sons, John and Henry H. Ricker, will 
continue the business. 
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WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 22. 


fhe consensus among ‘the ¢ Chicago trade is that there 
hos been a good deal “of improvement during the last 
week, The yards have been buying yellow pine and 
other stocks and they are still doing a nice run of busi- 
n ss in supplying the building contractors who are busy 
in the outlying districts of the city. Wholesalers are 
slipping yard material in moderate quantities to the 
country trade and it is believed that the latter will be 
compelled to buy freely in order to round out their 
stocks before the spring demand sets in. 
Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
vember 21 aggregated 39,354,000 feet, against 54,- 
11,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1913. Total 
receipts from January 1 to November 21, 1914, 
amounted to 2,011, 952,000 feet, a decrease of 527,304, 000 
feet, compared with the corresponding period last year 
Shipments for the week ended November 21 were 
15,589,000 feet, a decrease of 3,083,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1913. Total shipments 
from January 1 to November 21, 1914, aggregated 925,- 
152,000 feet, 70,419,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1913. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 4,638,000 as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1913, while 
total receipts from January 1 to November 21, 1914, 
show a decrease of 9,904, 000 against the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the week 
show a decrease—4,039,000 in amount—compared with 
the same week last year, while total shipments from 
January 1 to November 21, 1914, show a decrease of 
108,356,000, compared with the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary board of trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21, 
dumber. 
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1914 2 on. 952,000 447,460,000 
1913 39,256,000 457,364,000 
Co eee eee ee 527,304,000 9,904,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 21. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
MPM Prac ac Nay elerehe wisn Ww eO0 oa ee ee 15,589,000 3,777,000 
MDG C ixaie a0 as ae os sie Ba +e eee ee 18, 672,000 7,816,000 
DOCTORSE occ cccscsecasese 3, 083, 000 4,039,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 21. 
ol umber. Shingle 8. 
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RECEIPTS RY WATER. 


Week ended November 21, 1914.............. 4,192,000 feet 
Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
ae bina ended November 25 were: 


ss— No. Value. 
U an > “$1, TA SERIA WO rn ee aCe Gt era 6 § 3,500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 56 136,500 
5.000 and under  10,000............ 23 154,800 
10,000 and under 25,000............ 36 543.800 
25,000 and under I so 6.554 a ea 9 4 135,000 
50,600 and under 100,000............ Z 122,000 
EIS oy ooo oie a6 ow wo a ip or be 86 ee ee 127) $ 1,095,600 
Average valuation for week............ Sasha 8,626 
DOPAIS DEOVAMME: WROK< 2's <.5.0 0. 0:0.0.904:0 0 000s 18% 2,248,600 
Average valuation previous week....... ivaisie 11,897 
Totals corresponding week 1918........ 113 847,400 


Totals January 1 to November 25, 1914.. 9,830 76,921,660 
Totals corresponding period 1918....... 9,885 S1, 340,000 
Totals corresponding period $2,959,387 

Totals corresponding period 








Totals corresponding period 1! . 0 

Totals corresponding period 1909....... 8,696 81° 193 539 

Totals corresponding period 1908....... 9,198 61,2 oty "490 
— corresponding period 1907....... 7,469 99, 
fotals corresponding period 1906....... 7,769 

Totals corresponding period 1905....... 6,652 


NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—No change in the demand is reported, but the 
business offered moves along steadily and at satisfactory 
prices. No large offers are reported. Some items on the 
st are very slow. The sash and door business is absorb- 
ing some lumber and box plants are fairly busy. Pattern 
lumber is strong, with prices firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Though interest rates have dropped 
ind money is easier in this section, operations are still 
onducted on a conservative basis and the retailers are 
lelaying their restocking orders on the plea that they 
will not buy until after inventories are made. The desire 
‘o get cleaned up with the banks no doubt enters into 
these tactics. Cold weather has stopped farm work and 
should help retail trade, but until snow makes better 
oads there will not be much lumber hauled out by 
armers. The general shut-down of mills is a factor for 
. strong market. 


New York.—Trade shows more snap and there is still 
plenty of stock and prices are low. Yards feel more cer- 
ain about the situation than they have since the war 
started and while orders still come slowly sentiment is 
very much improved. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There is the usual subsidence of activity 
in white pine with the appearance of cold and snowy 
weather and building activity shows little life. Factory 
buying is also small and is not expected to amount to 
very much for a while, although there is evidence of a 
enewal of industrial activity. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An increase in demand is 
reported by wholesalers, while jobbers state that they 
are booking orders for stock with more regularity than 
for several months, Inquiries show a corresponding in- 
crease and market conditions generally are considered 
more promising than for several weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—New business is small and does not 
seem to promise much for the remainder of the year. 
Dealers say they do not find much difference in the 
attitude of the mills as to present values, but indications 
seem to favor concessions for the spring. 3etter grades 
of white pine are the most quiet. Low grades are very 
moderate in demand with plenty offered. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Movement of spruce lumber is some- 
what lighter than during the earlier part of the month 
before the general advance of prices. The higher quota- 
tions are being maintained firmly, however, and there is 
little chance of a reduction until after the winter mills 
are well under way. Mills now in operation are quoting 
$24 as the base price for frames. For 9-inch dimension 
$25 is obtained, for 10-inch $26, and for 1ll-inch and 12- 
inch $27. Some sizes of random are bringing higher 
prices than a week ago. For 2x4-inch $22 has been ob- 
tained, although there are some sellers with a sufficient 
supply on hand that will consider 50 cents less. Other 
sizes sold this week at $20.50 to $21 for 2x3-inch, 2x6-inch 
and 2x7-inch; $22 to $22.50 for 2x8-inch, $23 to $23.50 for 
2x10-inch, and $23.50 to $24 for 2x12-inch. The board 
situation is improved slightly, although stocks in first 
hands are still larger than the market can absorb. 





New York.—Interest slackened a little last week owing 
to the reaction as to the result of the improvement caused 
by the withdrawal of stock intended for this market and 
now going into English deals. Yards have about placed 
their orders and have arranged to depend upon car ship- 
ments to work out their assortments during the winter. 
The present dull building situation warrants very ‘little 
buying ahead and while the moderate tone is healthier 
business is decidedly quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There appears to be a go-as-you-please 
market for spruce in Pittsburgh. The demand is limited 
in volume and prices are extremely irregular. Inquiries 
are for small lots, mostly of low grade material. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Very little demand is noticeable the last 
week. The trade is practically over for the season. Posts 
continue to be the feature of the market. tetailers are 
buying in small quantities steadily. Poles are slow. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—-Jobbers report very little doing in 
the way of sales, as the ground is frozen all over this 
territory and post and pole setting is about over for the 
winter. Retail lumbermen will not lay in new post stocks 
until after inventories are taken, though present prices 
are probably the best they will get for a long time. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—While the tohe tohe of. the market is still weak, 
hardwood manufacturers and wholesalers are more en- 
couraged over the outlook. Most of them are of the 
opinion that with the beginning of the year there will 
be a good business for all kinds of hardwoods. In the 
meantime the buying continues largely of the hand-to- 
mouth variety. Generally speaking the margins of profit 
are close. The railroads are still out of the market, car 
builders not using nearly as much lumber as formerly. 
While the furniture factories require more lumber than 
thirty days ago, they still manifest decided caution in 
placing orders. The movement in upper grade stock is 
fair and in low grades cottonwood and gum are in good 
request. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report the market un- 
satisfactory both as to demand and prices, and those in 
shape to do so are practically staying out until condi- 
tions improve. The consuming trade is not buying to any 
extent and retail yards are taking only a little hardwood 
occasionally in mixed cars. Supplies of northern hard- 
wood are small and in time it is believed they will be 
good property. i 





St. Louis, Mo.—A little improvement in the amount of 
hardwood business has been noted during the last week, 
but the increase has not come up to expectations. While 
the distributers have pretty good and fairly well assorted 
stocks in their yards, they are continuing to increase 
their holdings, getting them in good condition for the 
winter and spring demands. The present demand is 
principally for oak, ash and gum. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some improvement so far as in- 
quiries are concerned has been noted the last week. 
Orders have been few except for localing out of stock 
to retail yards from the warehouses. Within the last 
ten days several inquiries have been received for rail- 
way piling and that has had an encouraging effect on 
the hardwood men. Prices hold steady and there is no 
sign of weakness. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues below normal av- 
erage, but foreign inquiry has picked up somewhat and 
this side of the business might be improved considerably 
were it not for the increase of ocean rate. Some business 
is being placed in spite of the handicap. Domestic demand 
shows some improvement, it is said, but it affects only 
a few of the items on the hardwood list. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Orders are coming in at a fair rate, 
but no big business is doing. Furthermore, none is antici- 
pated for the early future largely because of the ap- 
proach of inventory period. Some firms who do business 
with the West and Northwest say there has been a slight 
increase in that direction recently, but business in the 
North and East appears to be still very quiet. Quartered 
oak in the higher grades is selling at a fair rate although 











ercules Wire Rope 


When you equip your machines 
with HERCULES Red Strand Wire 
Rope you can rest assured that you 
are free from Wire Rope trouble for 
some time to come. 

HERCULES rope is not only strong but 
itis durable. It is made to withstand strains, 


abrasions and all the other destructive in- 
fluences imposed by logging work. 


There are reasons for the ‘‘ Hercules Re- 
sults.’” They begin with the selection of 
the, material, and continue until the painting 
of the red strand. 


We'd be glad to send you an illustrated 


booklet describing HERCULES Wire Rope. 


57 Yearsin Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co.. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
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{ DON’T UNDERVALUE YOUR BUSINESS! ) 


The best business houses in this country today are using the 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


A glance through our list of Customers will prove that. 

When you are selling your goods to these * best houses.”’ (and 
they are judges of good cards, believe us) and you send in your 
card, unless it is a Peerless, you are sending in one inferior to 
those they themselves ureusing. What isthe naturalinference? 
That your h ,use does not afford itself the best! They carry the 
inference to your goods as naturally as they received the im- 
pression from your card. 

Can you afford to have your cards undervalue the character of 
yourgoods? You certainly cannot—but a Peeriess card, detached 
from a book form, smooth edged onevery edge, 
carried in a neat seal leather case, fresh and 
clean, will give a tone to your busi- 
ness and your goods, which you can- 
not afford to under- 
value : 

Begin to show your in Case 
class, by sending to- 
day forasanpletabof 
ourcards. They carry 
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The John B. Wiggins Company 
ENGRAVERS, DIE EMBOSSERS, PLATE PRINTERS 
ue -63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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ARE YOU A COMMISSARY BUYER. 


Then you sell durable goods AND 
that is even more important than 
profits—This axe is for your trade 
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Who Sell Ladders 


will find our line. 
strong, durable 
and reliable 


We Make All Kinds 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 


Manufacturers. 























































Planer 
Knives 


WHY? 


Are WHITE’S Any Better? 








Ist. Wear 10 to 50 percent. longer. 


2nd. Correct temper. Will not chip 
out, jump or warp. 


3rd. Will fit. Knives are made exact 
to pattern. No guessing. 


Write today. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


















Warren V-% <a. as Wolo) mt Oey 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


> SAGER PATENT AXES 


And Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
RIGHT QULALITY—RIGHT PRICES, 


Write us. WARREN, PA., U.S.A. 


























plain oak seems to be rather quiet. Poplar appears to be 
a litthe more active. Ash is rather scarce and the 
demand is good enough to take up practicaliy ali of the 
olterings, particularly in stock thicker than 1 inch. The 
lower grades of cottonwood and gum are taken readily 
by the manufacturers of boxes and a good demand is 
reported for sap gum. Red gum is possibly a shade more 
active and further increase in this is expected in view 
of the better outlook in the building trade. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business is steadily improving, espe- 
cially as to prospects, hardwood men say. November has 
shown a consluerable increase over October, which in 
turn was better than August and September, indicating 
that the lumber business is graduaily recovering trom the 
eltects of the war. December trade is expected to be 
light, on account of the approach of the inventory period, 
Plain oak is holding up in ail thicknesses except four- 
quarter, which is sull sagging as to price. Good quar- 
tered oak is very firm. Ked gum is slow. Ash is in 
somewhat better demand. 


Ashiand, Ky.—There is not much change in the move- 
ment of oak. Some scattered business is reported in 
boards and switch ties are beginning to move. Ali the 
oak milis are idle and consequently bill oak shipments 
are cut down to practically nothing, as few of the mills 
cut tor stock. Prices are unchanged, 





New York.—A more optimistic feeling prevails in the 
henuock market. ‘Lhere is an improvement not only in 
the domestic inyuiry but also for export purposes. Quota- 
tions show signs of steadiness but reports indicate that 
stocks at mul points are stil heavy enough to account 
tor the severe price competition prevailing. Stocks among 
yarus and consumers are decidedsy low and any improve- 
ment in the general situation will send many buyers 
scurrying into the market for stocks they counted upon 
placing at lower prices. It can not be said there is any 
scarcity of any sizes and well informed autnorities would 
not be surprised to see a smart upward spurt in the next 
two months. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is light in most of the hard- 
woods, though special woods are selling in better shape 
than for a number of weeks. Demand is tair, tor 
example, for 3% and 4-inch birch, which is being sold 
for use in making saddle trees. White ash has also been 
selling for use in automobile trucks for army use abroad. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Buying continues spasmodic, 
lending an uncertainty to the market which is causing 
wholesale yards to go into winter quarters with a smaller 
stock than usual. Inquires for low grade supplies have 
been a little more active during the last few weeks, but 
no uneasiness has manifested itseif among the dealers 
over their ability to take care of a much larger volume of 
trade. Wholesalers have muiil connections which make 
it possible for them to fill many of their orders trom 
producing points, contributing largely to their disposition 
not to carry as large yard supplies as formerly. 


Baltimore, Md.—Hardwood men have no real improve- 
ment to report. In the last few weeks orders have been 
rather less numerous than they were before, and con- 
siderable dissatisfaction has been expressed concerning 
prices. Predictions of a return to better conditions after 
the first of the year are trequent. Large stocks of hard- 
woods in England, due to a great extent to the diversion 
of cargoes, serve to impose a check upon the movement 
at the present time, and the efforts to establish other 
connections have not progressed far enough to make up 
for any deficiency in the old lines of distribution. 


Boston, Mass.—The call has been quiet, but quotations 
are still maintained with a fair degree of firmness. 
Concessions have been given on plain oak and on gum. 
Prices obtained for firsts and seconds, inch, are: Bass- 
wood, $43 to $45; brown ash, $61 to $63; maple, $39 to $41; 
red birch, $54 to $56; plain oak, $57 to $61; quartered oak, 
$85 to $90. Flooring is in fair demand from the building 
trades, maple and birch and beech being the best sellers. 
One large wholesale house reports a good inquiry for 
oak flooring at $55 for plain and $85 for quartered stock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Judging from all indications there is 
every reason to believe that within another sixty days 
the hardwood industry will again be going nicely. Not 
only are inquiries numerous but wholesalers report busi- 
ness actually booked in the last week to be in excess 
of the last few weeks and they look for rapid improve- 
ment. Outside of the furniture trade every wood con- 
suming plant in this section has shown improvement this 
week. Many dealers claim the furniture trade will show 
improvement soon and when this comes dealers will 
have inuch to be thankful for. More interest is being 
shown in plain oak in good grades than for many weeks 
and quartered oak is still improving in request. De- 
mand for ash and maple in thick stock is also on the 
increase. There is a light call for upper grades of red 
gum, poplar and cottonwood while the same class of 
sap gum moves fairly well. All low grades are in good 
request at reasonable prices and it is expected that 
this will soon increase considerably. Prices are now 
steadier than for many weeks. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand has increased slightly last 
week. Shipments are coming out promptly. Prices are 
fairly well maintained, although some shading is being 
done where stocks have accumulated. Collections are 
reported bad. Plain and quartered oak are both rather 
steady and the volume of business is considerable. Chest- 
nut is quite strong, especially sound wormy. Ash and 
basswood are in fair demand. Other hardwoods are un- 
changed. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Only a small volume of inquiry is re- 
ported, confined mostly to low grade stocks: The better 
lines are dull and lifeless and prices appear to be a 
little weaker. The low grade stocks are moving about 
equal to the industrial situation, which is showing a 
little, but as yet unimportant, improvement. This has 
encouraged inquiries for supplies further ahead, how- 
ever, and has given a more hopeful tone to this branch 
of the trade. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Orders for hemlock are not numerous. Prices 
have not shown much change lately, although they have 
not ruled as high as last year. There has been a pretty 
good demand for hemlock in the country districts and 





building operations in the outlying districts of the cit. 
have been active enough to keep hemlock moving freely; 


New York.—Orders continue small and restricted t 
current wants. Suburban building is quiet with littl. 
hope of betterment during the winter. Yards feel mor 
Sanguine about the situation than they have for som 
time and the inquiry begins to show more snap. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand has fallen off somewhat, a 
less building is going on than a month ago. The weathe 
has turned so cold and stormy that many. building 
operations are being delayed for the present. Prices hok 
Steady and some dealers say there is more firmnes; 
than a short time ago, with a tendency to stiffen. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair volume of trade i 
reported by most dealers. Many orders have been fillec 
where stock was shipped for storage purposes and to: 
winter and early spring consumption, There has not bee: 
the usual tendency, however, to purchase heavily 0: 
such stock. Wholesalers are not banking on a revival o! 
trade conditions at this season, but they have in most 
instances laid in a fair assortment of lake stock for the 
winter. No change in price is reported. 


Boston, Mass.—Hemlock is not moving fast enough to 
keep manufacturers’ stocks down where they wouid like 
to see them. Production has been curtailed to some 
extent, but roofers from the South are being offered in 
large quantities at such very low prices that hemlock 
boards have a big handicap to overcome. ‘There is some 
demand right along from builders who preter to spend 
more money and construct with eastern hemlock, and 
this encourages many seliers to make $21 their bottom 
prices for clipped boards, 10-, 12-, 14-, and 16-feet. 
‘There are also chances to buy at 50 cents to $1 less 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Occasional inquiries for hemlock give 
an indication of the trend of the market, showing a 
steadier tone so far as prices are concerned. Buying 
is mainly in the manufacturing trades, and the exist- 
ing low prices are encouraging some large consumers 
to cover ahead as far as spring months on the present 
level. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—As the end of the year approaches there is a 
tendency by the yards to hold back orders. The general 
run of buying is by consumers who are in actual need of 
stock. The range of prices is fairly well sustained and 
there are indications of considerable improvement to the 
demand very soon. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for poplar is smaller than a 
short time ago and prices are not so strong as at that 
time. Sales are of mostly five-quarter stock with some 
dealers. A great deal of stock is to be had nowadays, 
so that the local yards are not buying much unless there 
is a tendency to make concessions. Factory buying has 
been on a small scale for a number of weeks. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation as a whole is much the 
same as it has been, the feeling among dealers as well 
as producers is distinctly more hopeful, and forecasts are 
made of positive recovery after the first of the year. 
Buyers show no disposition to place orders in advance of 
actual needs, and prices are not always as definite as 
could be desired. Foreign shipments are curtailed as 
before, and the prospects for an early restoration to any- 
thing like normal are not encouraging. 


Ashiand, Ky.—Demand continues to improve and indi- 
cations point to a return to normal conditions at an 
early date. While there is no noteworthy spurt in any 
particular grade, No. 1 common is probably the best 
seller. Poplar lath are in fair demand. 


Boston, Mass.—Stocks are not large and sellers urge 
that present quotations are very reasonable, but buyers 
are dilatory and extremely conservative. Purchases are 
made only to meet immediate requirements. For first 
and seconds, inch, $59 is the usual price, although there 
is some choice lumber for which $61 is insisted upon. 
Concessions are given more frequently upon selects, 
saps and common grades than upon firsts and seconds. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Outside of a fair demand for No. 2 
and No. 3 common there is little activity in poplar 
circles. Mills are still wisely curtailing output, thereby 
holding the present surplus down. Wholesalers claim 
that factories usually cutting quantities of poplar and 
whose plants have been running on slow time are be- 
ginning to show signs of resumption and they have confi- 
dence in the future demand of poplar in all grades at 
reasonable prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is fairly good when 
the lateness of the season is taken into consideration. 
All grades are in fair demand. Prices are steady, gen- 
erally speaking, although some cutting is being done. 
Shipments are coming out steadily. Wide sizes are in 
good demand. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. . 


Chicago.—While business is not all that it should be, a 
better feeling is reported and inquiries are coming in 
more freely than for several weeks. The general im- 
pression is that there will be greater activity after the 
holidays. A number of railroad inquiries are out and 
some orders have been placed, but at prices all out of 
proportion to the value of the commodities. Little yard 
stock is moving, but prices on this kind of stock are also 
badly out of line. 





Tacoma, Wash.—There has been a little increased 
activity in offshore cargo inquiry and the rail demand 
is a little more active. Prices continue low and no 
stronger. Yard trade is dull. Among others, several 
United Kingdom inquiries are on the market and may 
develop orders. Charter rates are unchanged. Some 
lumber is moving to California right along but the 
volume is about the same as for weeks. Vessel freights 
are $3.25 to San Francisco and $3.75 to southern Cali- 


fornia ports and nominally firm. Fir and cedar logs are ° 


unchanged and there are plenty of them in the water. 


Seattle, Wash.—Millmen and wholesalers of the North- 
west while reporting some increase in the demand the last 
week expect no great improvement in lumber prices 
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fore the first of the year. It is pointed out that most 
e yards will take no more stock now than necessary 
cause of inventory next month. After that it is pre- 
cted buyers will begin to lay in stocks for the spring 
ide. Prices remain stationary at the low mark of the 
st few weeks. Curtailment continues and practically 
ery large mill will be ciosed before the Christmas holi- 
iys. 


Portland, Ore.—The fir market here shows little change, 
it as the output has been greatly curtailed prices are 
eady and firmer than for some time. A great volume 
business is not looked for until spring, but everyone 
ems to anticipate a very active spring business. Some 
reign business is being placed. The log situation re- 
ains unchanged. Few of the camps in the Columbia 
ver district are in operation. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fir apparently had been waiting for 
me development in the southern pine market. When 
suthern pine showed unmistakable signs of coming into 
s own fir was quick to reflect the improvement. The 
crease in demand is especially noticed in the trade 
, uppers. There is not so much whittling of prices and 
e general tone of the fir market is much improved. 
rices on spruce bevel siding are firm and there is a fair 


nquiry for it. Red cedar siding is moving fairly well 
t steady prices, the general quotation being $4.50 off 
the list. 
WESTERN PINE. 
Chicago.—A little more inquiry for western pine has 


een noticeable the tast ten days and market conditions 
ire said to be better than thirty days ago. California 
sugar pine and white pine are in good demand. Prices 
yn shop lumber are steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The country yards show no inclina- 
tion to buy for their spring stocks and the factories 
are keeping down their orders until after the first of the 
vear. There is, however, a fair volume of business to 
supply current needs and the dealers are not complaining 
of dullness. Also the level of prices is very steady. The 
western pine dealers do not expect much change in the 
volume of orders before the first of the year. 


Boston, Mass.—Call for western pine is restricted to 
supplying the needs of buyers, who are quite confident 
they have an immediate sale for the lumber or the 
products they manufacture from it. For carefully graded 
stocks prices obtained this week were as follows: Uppers, 
1/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 2%-inch and 3-inch, 
$110.50; 4-inch, $120.59; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 
21%4-inch and 3-inch, $105.50; 4-inch, $115.50; fine common, 
4/4, $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 2%4-inch and 
38-inch, $90.50; 4-inch, $193.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 214-inch and 38-inch, $85.50; 
barn board, dressed and matched, No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50: 
10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is steady and 
prices are well maintained on the Pacific coast. In- 
quiries are numerous but most of the orders are small. 
Inquiries continue to come in for export business, but 
there is great difficulty in securing vessels. Several 
cargoes are said to be held up for lack of tonnage. The 
foreign demand for redwood ties has increased and there 
are good inquiries from England. Eastern rail shipments 
of dry stuff are being made at about the usual rate. 


Kansas City, Mo.—More inquiry for redwood is re- 
ported. The country yards, especially in Missouri and 
Illinois, are beginning to think about their redwood sup- 
ply for spring stocks and are looking around for the best 
chance to place orders. All fall redwood prices have 
been very firm, but recently there has been somewhat 
more of a desire by some mills to get orders, with the 
result that concessions have been made although they 
were not authorized. The last week one or two of the 
mills have authorized a 50-cent concession on siding, 
which is the only redwood item handled to any large 
extent on this market. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Movement of North Carolina pine thus far 
this month has not shown an increase over October but 
rather has been slightly less, with the prospect of a 
continuance of this condition so long as the market re- 
mains as at present. Sales during the week aggregated 
as a whole about the same as the week previous but there 
was a decrease in the sale of both rough and dressed 
lumber. Exception to this was the increased sales of 
4/4 edge culls and sizes. No. 1, 4/4 sold at $24.25 to 
$25.75; No. 2, $22 to $23; No. 3, $15 to $16; 4/4 edge box, 
$13.25 to $13.75; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to $12.25; 4/4 edge 
red heart, 50 cents a thousand less than edge culls. Six- 
inch box, $14 to $14.50; eight-inch, $14.50 to $15; ten- 
inch, $15.75 to $16; twelve-inch, $16.50 to $17. Stock sizes 
culls and red heart, $2 to $2.25 a thousand less than box 
prices. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $27 to $29; box, $14 to $14.50; 
No. 1, #/4 edge, $29 to $30; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.50 to $31; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $17 to $17.50; box bark strips, 
$9.50 to $10.25. Cull red heart. $7. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $24 to $25; No. 3, $19.25 to 
$20.50; No. 4, $12.75 to $14. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 
to $16.50; No. 2, $14 to $14.50: No. 3, $12.25; No. 4, $8.50 
to $9. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No. 2, 
$15.75 to $16.25; No. 3, $13.50 to $15; No. 4, $10 to $10.25. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $26.25 to $27.50; No. 2, $25 to 
$26; No. 3, $20 to $21. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$20.50 to $22. Six-inch roofers, $14.25 to $14.75; eight- 
inch, $15.25 to $15.75; ten-inch, $16.50 to $17; twelve- 
inch, $17.50 to $17.75. Factory flooring, $17.50 to $18; 
lath, $3.10; North Carolina pine sizes, $15.50 to $16.50; 
4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to $14. 


Baltimore, Md.—As the end of the year approaches 
there is no especially promising prospect of an increase 
in the movement, and the range of prices is rather un- 
settled because of the desire of sellers to get orders at a 
time when orders are none too numerous. In a way the 
range of values shows a measure of definiteness because 
of the fact that it is about as low as ff can’ well go. 
Mill production is held down to proportions which leave 
no great quantity of surplus stocks, and it is still a case 
of sellers being put to it to fill any large orders in cer- 
tain sizes and grades. The trade is in excellent shape 
to take advantage of a quickening in the inquiry, but no 


marked gains in the requirements of consumers are 
looked for until after the first of the year. No doubt, 
however, a better feeling prevails and the prospect is 
altogether promising. The box factories are by no means 
pushed, and with the partial let-down in building opera- 
tions relative quiet prevails. 


Boston, Mass.—In comparison with some other items on 
the list North Carolina pine has been in very fair de- 
mand. Some say retailers have taken advantage of 
recent opportunities to buy at very low prices a number 
of special lots offered in this market. There are stories 
of 6-inch roofers sold at $17, though $17.25 is a more 
usual price and at least one large house refuses to 
consider less than $17.50. For 8-inch $1 more is obtained. 
The conservative firm referred to is holding out for $31 
for No. 1 4/4 edge rough, but $30 is the price most 
retailers are paying, and there has been some business 
at $29.50. Partition is dull and quotations are unchanged, 
$30 to $30.50 being the price obtained for 13/16x3%4-inch 
No. 1. 


New York.—Reports are conflicting and the continued 
low price for edge box and roofers indicates a large sup- 
ply available for immediate shipment. Yard schedules are 
weak and the building situation hardly justifies any 
larger purchases at this time. On the other hand assort- 
ments among the yards are only moderate and there is no 
doubt but that with the continuation of the prevailing 
slow demand, spring will open up with assortments badly 
broken. Box demand shows few signs of activity, al- 
though inquiries are a little better than a week ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Mill representatives say that while busi- 
ness is not active, there is a better tone to the market 
since the election and a larger amount of business has 
been done. Prices show little change. Wholesalers here 
are being quoted on roofers about as follows: 13/16 by 
54-inch face, D2S&CM, $17.25 to $17.50; 7%-inch face, 
D2S&shiplap, $18.25 to $18.50; 914-inch face, $18.50 to 
$18.75. Edge boards are $17. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The volume of lumber disposed of this week 
has been larger than for several months. There is no 
improvement noticeable in the value; concessions are still 
being made, but also decidedly higher prices are being 
quoted by some of the representative concerns. Dimen- 
sion is higher with the demand good. There is every 
reason to believe that from now on it will be possible 
to obtain more money for yellow pine than has been the 
rule for several months. Stocks have been allowed to 
run down and buyers have evidently become imbued with 
the fact that yellow pine has reached the bottom and are 
therefore endeavoring to buy at the lowest prices. This 
movement has had a strengthening effect on the market. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Southern pine showed more strength 
last week than it has shown at any other time the last 
six months. Big line yard operators are beginning to 
place their orders for spring stocks already. Orders are 
coming much more freely, some of the big firms reporting 
an increase of nearly 50 percent in the volume of trade 
the last week. Twenty-five or thirty lineyard men are 
out with inquiries for from 50 to 200 cars each and the 
prospects are that all will buy within the next few days. 
The improvement in demand has caused a_ distinct 
strengthening in prices. On the whole the left hand side 
of the list is about stationary while the right side, on the 
average, has gone up 50 cents a thousand. Demand for 
coastwise shipments is coming more into evidence and 
some inquiries from export concerns for timbers are 
showing up. 

St. Louls, Mo.—Practically the same conditions prevail 
as for several weeks. Prospects, however. seem better 
and point to an increased line yard sale within the 
next few weeks. In fact, there is an increase noticeable 
in the volume of business already coming in from that 
source. Prospects are also excellent of the railroads 
and other large consumers coming into the market before 
a great while for their much needed requirements. Prices 
continue very uncertain and vary greatly, but manu- 
facturers and wholesalers believe that just as soon as 
there is a little betterment in the demand prices will 
at least strengthen and very likely advance. 

New Orleans, La.—Domestic business seems to have 
picked up more or less, though some reports say con- 
ditions are unchanged. There is admittedlv a _ better 
inauiry. The material curtailment east of the river is 
continued. On the export side, heavily increased ocean 
rates and lack of steamer room militate against a busi- 
ness that otherwise might show an encouraging increase. 
Prices rule low, and weak in spots, but the tendency is 
said to be in the direction of steadiness and the belief 
is widespread that a healthy improvement will be noted 
before the year’s end. 


Boston, Mass.—The volume of business in yellow pine 
lumber is unsatisfactorv to the selling end of the market, 
while prices seem to be more agreeable to the buving 
side of the proposition. Cargo business in building tim- 
bers continues decidedly dull, and yard orders are slow 
Yellow pine flooring is selling fairly well, although prices 
are rather irregular. For A rift sap 1x4-inch from some 
mills whose output is of recognized excellence $41.50 has 
been obtained this week. while there are other brands of 
the same grade offered down to $88. For edge grain B 
$85 to $38 has been the price. for edge grain C $28 to $32. 
and for flat grain B and better sales were made at 
$26.50 to $28. No. 2 common yellow pine boards are dull 
and $18 is auoted. B and better partition %x3%4-inch 
sold at $26.50 to.$27. There has been some business in 
11/16x3%4-inch partition at $1 less. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine trade is practically 
unchanged, the demand for lumber being limited and the 
range of prices in the distributive centers uncertain. 
There seems to be enough floating lumber to affect the 
quotations, so that notwithstanding the efforts of the 
manufacturers to maintain values, the returns are fre- 
auently by no means satisfactory, the competition being 
verv keen. The unwillingness of the buyers to advance 
their figures and the comparative paucity of orders are 
responsible for much solicitation on the part of the pro- 
ducers to sell direct. and this puts the trade under some- 
thing of a strain. The situation seems to be improving, 
however. The action of the mills tn curtailing their out- 
put has tended to give the market more tone, and al- 
together the stocks available are not in excess of needs. 
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New York.—Reports of curtailment of operations con- 


tinue to rule and while some progress is made among 
buyers who have been holding off for lower prices there 
is still plenty of stock available and little headway is 


made toward getting higher prices. The dearth of city 


contracts accounts for inactivity in this market among 
wholesalers who are usually well stocked with orders 


from big contractors for this class of work. The yard 
trade is too small to create much activity and the pres- 


sure of stocks makes the market as depressing as it was 


a month ago. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is less consumption of stock at 


present than for a number of weeks, as the weather has 
been turning cold and stormy, with a rather deep fall 
Until a change in weather 


of snow at some points. 
comes it is expected that trade will be rather quiet. 
Nothing new has developed in the way of prices and 
there is plenty of stock offering. The high ocean freights 
are said by millmen to be interfering with the export 
trade to a large extent. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A small volume of buying with prices 


not showing any changes are the only features of the 
yellow pine trade. Stocks appear to be generally small 


and the yard trade, which has been relatively brisk all 
tetail men say they will likely 


the year, has fallen off. 
be in the market for some material after December 15. 
Further reports of curtailment of mill operations are 
heard in Pittsburgh territory. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The unusually low prices quoted in 
many instances are causing retailers to buy lightly. In- 
dications are for much earlier buying than was at first 
supposed. Other than low prices there is no reason 
for yard men to take up stock, as they have full assort- 
ments and are doing very little business. Factory trade 
is increasing slowly and wholesalers expect much from 
this source during the winter months. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Some gain of inquiries is noted, but 
the bookings are of about the same volume and char- 
acter as during the earlier weeks of November. The 
business bulk is somewhat below normal and composed 

“largely of mixed car shipments. Some stuff is being 
consigned by water to Atlantic coast points. Produc- 
tion is slowed down somewhat, account of the sugar 
grinding season, and accumulations on millyards are 
checked. Prices rule steady and virtually unchanged, ac- 
cording to report. 





Chicago.—The volume of small order business is holding 
up well. Inquiries are more numerous and business being 
done is on a solid basis, there being a complete absence 
of speculative features. Therefore, sellers are able to 
realize prices higher than otherwise would be the case. 


St. Louis, Mo.—While cypress conditions have been at a 
standstill lately, they are now at a point where there is 
every sign of improvement. More inquiries are coming 
from the North and Northeast, and the orders from the 
same sections are growing more numerous. Prices, how- 
ever, do not show the improvement the distributors ex- 
pected would come when business became better. Most 
handlers of cypress feel sure that better prices and busi- 
ness will come before the first of the year. 

Kansas City, Mo.—There has been a little spurt in the 
volume of inquiries for cypress the last week. tetail 
yards are beginning to place their orders for spring 
stocks. The earliness of the spring ordering probably 
is due largely to the fact that southern pine orders are 
being placed. The improvement in cypress, however, is 
confined to the vard trade. The factories are not buying 
and manufacturers say they will not want stock until the 
first of the year. Prices are firm. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation is quiet, with the demand 
perhaps somewhat more restricted than was the case 
throughout the summer and early fall. Building opera- 
tions have in various instances been brought to a close, 
and not enough new work has come out to Keep the con- 
tractors busy. Inquiries, therefore, have become less 
urgent, and this naturally encourages the yards to adhere 
to their policy of placing orders only when they have 
actual takers. Cypress lath have thus far found ready 
takers, the quotations being maintained at the advance 
noted some time ago. Special sizes of North Carolina 
cypress free from wind shake also command a fair market 
and bring prices which leave the producers satisfactory 
margins of profit. As for the list as a whole, it is 
affected somewhat by millmen inviting direct offers, which 
naturally prompts dealers to make concessions, though in 
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A Galion Dynamic Tractor in use at the new Booth-Kelly Plant, Springfield, Ore. 


The Galion Dynamic Tractor 


If you are interested in this modern economical way of handling )umber we wil! co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
working out your particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., 


q Eastern Representative & Export Dept., Synder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


view contain from 1000 to 1600 feet each and the tractor 
is by no means taxed to its full capacity. Battery can 
be charged over night or where necessary extra battery 
can be provided so that a charged battery is always 
available. 


R. C. KIMBALL, Gen. Sales Engineer, 1310 Penobscot Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
FACTORY, GALION, OHIO. 











the main the range of values compares favorably with 
that of other woods, 


New York.—A fair trade continues to be reported ani} 
while inquiry is of a better character there is very litt 
in sight. Millwork factories are running on low supplies 
and except a few large yards the average retail yards ar. 
carrying very little cypress in stock compared to ordinar 
seasons. While assortments at mill points are large the 
seem to be well controlled because there is little disposi 
tion to push the stock on a quite willing market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Outside of a fair demand for tank stoc} 
there is not much doing. The market holds about stead 
and there are not such large offerings as of some othe 
woods. The local yards are carrying about their usua 
assortments. 

Boston, Mass.—There is some inquiry for cypress rigi 
along, but concessions from the prices quoted by th 
more conservative sellers are generally expected. Sale 
of firsts and seconds, inch, were made this week at $44.5: 
to $46; 5/4 and 6/4 at $46.50 to $48; 8/4 at $49.25 to $50.75 
No. 1 shop went at $27 to $28 for inch, $34 to $36 for 5, 
and 6/4, and $36.25 to $37.25 for 2-inch. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Some activity is reported in the 
cypress trade. Demand for silo building is rather active 
and a number of orders have been booked from the East 
Prices are rather steady at the levels which have pre 
vailed for some time. Concessions off the list are the 
rule, but they are not being increased. Shipments ars 
coming out promptly. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Building operations are very light, 
consequently both the yard trade and the planing mil) 
business are so light as to hinder sales. Wholesalers 
do not expect much for about sixty days, at which time 
they believe there will be a good demand. Prices fluctuate 
but little, however. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—-No change is noted in the market situation 
here. The demand for red cedar shingles is light and 
limited to single car orders, which generally are placed at 
the bottom price. White cedars are also slow. Demand 
for lath has fallen off somewhat, but is still active, with 
prices firm. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—There is very little shingle busi- 
ness moving and supplies on hand here are so light 
that shingle trade is neglected. Wholesalers report the 
market still very weak but do not expect prices to go 
any lower, as the mills generaly are down, while after 
the first of the year a revival in trade may be looked for. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles still are soft with no 
immediate signs of strengthening. Some are moving to 
the Atlantic coast via the Panama Canal and more would 
go if rates and space could be obtained. Lath are strong 
with almost none on the market. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for red cedar shingles con- 
tinues small. Prices remain low and not strong. Stocks 
are not large, most of the straight mills being idle. 
Transit stocks are also reported small, Millmen are not 
expecting much single business until after the first of 
the year. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar shingles show to some 
degree the improvement that is noted in most other 
lumber items. While the loss of 5 cents that was re- 
ported last week has not been made up, there undoubtedly 
is a better tone to the market. More mills have closed 
down for the winter and there has been some improve- 
ment in the demand, especially from Kansas, where the 
vards are doing a very satisfactory shingle business. 
The general quoting prices are $1.35, Coast basis, for 
extra stars and $1.65, Coast basis, for extra clears. 
Prospects are for an early improvement in_ shingle 
orders. Cypress lath are as scarce as ever and there is 
no weakness in prices. Southern pine lath also show 
a little more strength since other southern pine items 
strengthened, 





° 

New Orleans, La.—Cypress lath meet the same heavy 
demand noted in preceding weeks. Millstocks could be 
exhausted very quickly if all orders tendered were ac- 
cepted. Acceptances are limited to mixed car orders, 
to conserve the supply. Cypress shingles continue rather 
slow sale. Prices are unchanged. 





Boston, Mass.—Shingles are going slowly and prices are 
a shade lower. For white cedar extras $3.45 is the top 
price, and there are fair brands offered at 10 cents less. 
Clears sold this week at $2.80 to $2.90 and second clears 
at $2.55 to $2.65. Red cedars also are dull. For the 
choicest brands $3.65 is quoted, but there are more actual 
sales at $3.40 to $3.50. The demand for lath is no brisker 
than it has been the last few weeks, but the supply is 
moderate and prices show more firmness. For 1%-inch 
lath $4.10 is now rock bottom, and there have been sales 
within a few days where prompt delivery was required at 
$4.15. Offerings of 114-inch lath also are light. It is 
expected that really plump will bring $3.80 before long 
unless there is a decided change in present conditions. 
This week sales were made at $3.75. Bundled furring 
is selling slowly. For 2-inch $21.50 is the usual price. 
Spruce clapboards continue scarce and quotations are 
very firm. Extras bring $54; clears, $52; second clears, 
$50, and No. 1, $46 to $48. ted cedar clapboards are in 
fair demand at $17 to $17.50 a thousand for the rebutted 
and redressed article. 


Baltimore, Md.—Though the activity among the build- 
ers seems to have abated in a measure, cypress lath 
appear to be holding their own, and the advance in price 
noted some time ago is being retained. The offerings do 
not exceed the demand and it is not always possible for 
the inquiries to be promptly met. Spruce lath are evi- 
dently in good supply, with the quotations fairly easy, 
but with enough firmness in the trade to make lath as 
a whole show up fairly well. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—There is much weakness in shingles and 
some transit cars still remain to be disposed of. Prices 
are down to the lowest point in a number of years and 
show little tendency to go higher. Dealers say they do 
not expect to see much doing in shingles for some time. 
All kinds of lath are holding firm in price. Fir lath 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Light sales of shingles are 
eported. Retailers are doing a hand-to-mouth' business 
nd wholesalers are not banking on a better volume of 
‘rade with the approach of winter and a curtailment 
f building operations. Little transit stock is available, 
ut prices do not seem to strengthen, wholesale and 
etail yards having a fair assortment for winter. Lath 
vre in better assortment than usual. Prices are holding 
rm, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is falling off as 
he winter season approaches. Prices are rather steady 
t the levels which have prevailed for several weeks. 
Dealers’ stocks are apparently sufficient for the present 
ind shipments from the Coast have been stopped. The 
iath trade is rather quiet. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—In the city proper there is little de- 
nand for shingles and retailers are not inclined to buy. 
\Wholesalers report a fair demand from country yards and 
xpect this to continue for thirty days or more. Pros- 
pects are bright for an exceptional building boom early 
next year, 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—While there is no improvement in the demand 
for barrels in the East or West, a few large coopers an- 
ticipating better demand later have made some purchases 
of staves. This has not changed prices, however, and 
the large stocks at the mills and in coopers’ yards are 
likely to meet all requirements without change during the 
winter. The former large orders from the cotton oil mills 
are cut out and pork packers are light buyers. Chestnut 
and red oak staves now easily fill the former demand for 
oil and provisions. No demand for whisky staves is 
visible from any section of the country and nominal 
prices for same delivered are $50 to $51 a thousand, when 
a buyer can be found. Some European buyers for oil 
staves would buy but all are afraid to ship on account 
of war conditions. Circled oil heading can be obtained for 
2014 cents a set. A few cars of square oil heading can be 
placed at $35 a thousand. There is no demand for beer 
staves. Slack staves are dull and slow at $7.50 a thousand 
for gum flours. Coiled elm hoops are unsalable at 20 
percent less than former prices. Ash butter tub staves 
can not be sold at $1 a thousand less than prices a year 
ago. Offerings of hickory flour hoops and box straps are 
plentiful, with buyers few, say A. & H. Gates in their 
report on market conditions. 





COAL MARKET REVIEW 











Improved conditions of the trade, as reported last week, 
have held up fairly well. Shippers report a good move- 
ment, although the cold wave has passed and weather 
conditions are milder throughout the country. The retail 
vards have been rapidly reducing their stocks and even a 
20° to 35° temperature will not cause much let-up in the 
retail demand. During mild weather corn-cobs and other 
refuse furnish sufficient fuel for most farmers, but with 
present weather conditions the country house must have 
a coal supply. 

Operators are running from 50 to 70 percent of their 
usual output at the mines. For this reason little free 
coal is thrown on the market. Producers realize more 
fully than ever that it is bad policy to mine more coal 
than they have orders for. The “bargain counter’’ coal 
sales that have prevailed for several weeks are past and 
the market tone is on a much firmer basis. The an- 
thracite market is reported steady and all sizes are in 
fair demand at circular prices. The movement in Hock- 
ing and West Virginia coal is fairly good with no change 
of prices from last week. Carterville and Franklin County 
shippers report a good trade but they are not burdened 
with so many orders that they can not ship promptly. 
Car service is reported in excellent condition on all roads. 
Harrisburg and Springfield trade is steady with a good 
demand for all sizes, especially on screenings, which are 
stronger. A good trade continues in Indiana and Mich- 
igan, especially for all Indiana output with steam sizes in 
best demand. 

Current Quotations. 





F. O. B. Ft. Rate 
Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
a Ce ear tear ee Lele eae ye, $1.10 to $1.20 $1.05 
Domestic lump and egg.............. 1.60 to 175 1.05 
BCTEONITISZS 22 cccccccscccrvessccevcers 50to 65 1.05 
Carterville: 
DOMONTIC ONG GRE. coc ss sccacc ccs wnes 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
oe Sey rare er ee ee 1.10 to 1.26 1.05 
NN oo on hse 96.4.0 4 8) 0 000 o's a0 ie'e ene ete .50 to 65 1.05 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 
REE TEIN sonic a 6 sete vie s wien yee 1.60 to 1.75 87 
RA A a Se ere ee eee eee ar 1.10 to 1,15 .87 
PNINONINIIEE SE ava Sr Ayiey cats alain a 16 go's 4 hc ate ese" .60 to .65 yi 
ON RS ra ae ott 
Harrisburg: 
CE Oa or eee Ona ee Be AC ee 1.10 to 1.20 1.05 
Domestic, egg and No. 1 nut.......... 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
PINS 25086! 0.0 9 91899 410) 0m 6 ordle winsate as .55 to 65 1.05 
Springfield: 
MPRPRER TITS MUMINIDS & <9 0-6 50.60 054 4-000 lew 8-0 PEO C6 «<<: 85 
SES or ace era eer eee ee 1.20 to 1.30 82 
PO REMNNEEE aie nice. 5-6 9 ie 4 55010" i01519 0) 0! d0 0 016% 35 to 45 82 
Pocahontas & New River: 
POIIO HELO MIG GOR. so 6c coco sce owic woes 2.25to 2.40 2.05 
CRESS orn merit 1.20 te 1.40 2.05 
eee aaa ae cen Wd. 6) 4 acetinlra 101 5/ace shoo he as 1.60 to 1.75 1.65 
Hocking: 
NR ed ioc as sie ee cok Srathlonece ees 1.55 to 1.65 1.85 
Eastern Kentucky: 
ee I oie cides cai 6 Aas and Le eee ties 2.00 to 2.20 1.90 
NE cx cen beesh canes bncdawouae ae ed-sa6 1.50 to 1.75 1.90 
Gas house coke f. o. b. Chicago....... 4.35 to 4.50 ears 
4.95 to 5.0 gee 


By-products—Coke, egg and stove.... 


Charles L. Dering, for sixteen years western manager 
for the S. C. Schenck & Co., sales agents for D., L. & W. 
Scranton hard coal, has been nominated as president for 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

The coal production in Colorado for 1913 was about 
11,000,000 tons. On account of mining troubles it has 
dropped off nearly 2,000,000 tons during the last year. 

The coal refuse produced in mining anthracite amounts 
to 25 percent of the coal output. Last year the Inter- 
national Graphite Company, of Niagara Falls, produced 
7,000 tons of graphite from 8,750 tons of coal refuse by 
electrically treating it. 





The Biggest Thing Yet Recorded in 
the DOOR TRADE for 1914 


is without question this radical departure from old time custom inaugurated by our president. Why 
doors should have ever been sold incognito is hard to explain with good grace, but dealers and builders 
by the thousands now know why our Regal Fir Doors are plainly marked with the manufacturer’s 
name—and they will tell you it’s because there’s real honest value and long time service a 

built right into every one of them and the manufacturer is proud to be identified Q° 
with them, Nothing could be nearer right than just that explanation for we Dv 
are proud of our doors and are willmg to pit them against any similar ¢i* 
py 














doors on the market—price and quality considered. And if they 
are not perfect in every respect there’s our order in black 
and white saying send ’em back—you’ll find it on al! 


ing of doors. It makes buying easy for the dealer 


Look for 
this on 
the edge 
of all 
Regal 
Doors to laugh at ordinary competition. 


you make bigger profits out of doors. 


We want you to have a copy of our door book, printed in two colors, illustrating our complete line of REGAL FIR DOORS and 
REGAL VENEERED OAK DOORS and we'll send it to you promptly on request. No obligation whatever—so write today. 


Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


the Sign of 
Real Door Value. 


and it marks a new era in the buying and sell- 


that it establishes responsibility; and it makes selling easy 
to the builder because it shows that the manufacturer has faith in 
his products and will not shirk liability should any defects be found. 
You’ll like the idea, as do all dealers who have bought these doors, once you 
have tried them for it eliminates danger of poor quality and puts you in a position 
Help us stamp out the fraud in doors and we’ll help 





in 








When Timesare Bad: 


—you would like to cut the cost 


—you would like to 


of getting logs to your mill. 


CLYDE SELF-PROPELLING LOGGING MACHINE 


will enable you to do either! 








They will give you the same number 
of logs for less money or they will 
give you more logs for the same money. 


MAKE US PROVE IT! 


CLYDE IRON WORKS 





WhenTimes are Good: 


increase 
the capacity of your equipment. 


for this is the boiled-down experience of a thousand loggers! 


Manufacturing Machines for EVERY Logging Operation at 
New Orleans DULUTH, MINNESOTA Savannah 
Houston ’ 7 Memphis 
Chicago U.S A. Portland 
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Point of Contact 





How to keep in close touch with his trade is 
one of the big problems every manufacturer 


has to face. 


Salesmen find it physically impossible to see 
their customers and prospective customers as 


often as they would like. 


Yet there must be a continuous point of con- 
tact if the manufacturer is to retain the 
dealer’s good will and patronage. 


The dealer must hear from the manufacturer 


regularly and frequently. 


He likes to feel 


that he is in close touch with the mill people. 
The relationship must be intimate and sym- 


pathetic. 


The most efficient medium for supplementing the sales- 
men’s visits and establishing a regular and welcome point 
of contact is a weekly message through the columns of 


the trade paper. 


Make the message optimistic and attractive; emphasize 
your facilities for providing both the goods and the ser- 
vice; impress the trade with your determination to deal 
squarely; indicate that you appreciate past orders and 
hope and expect a continuaticn of their patronage, not 
only next month, but next year and the year after. 


Put this message in the paper that is read and appre- 
ciated by ALL the trade—and the trade will read and 


appreciate your message. 


American fimberman 


431 South Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO 












Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
For one week, - - - + + 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - + = « + «+ 45 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - - - 60centsa line. 
For four weeks, - - 75 cents a line. 
— words of “ordinary length make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper conte aining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular de partment. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 








heading Too Late to Classify. 








ATTENTION !!! 
Advertise for Results Through 


The power of the classified ads. Thousands and thou- 
sands of people do and get what they want. 

Our readers study our Wanted and For Sale pages 
each week. Among them are buyers, investors, con- 
sumers, employers and people seeking employment, 
ete. 


We want to prove to you the value of the Wanted 
and For Sale Department as a medium for bringing 
both buyer and seller together. Send us your adver- 
tisement, we will do the rest. 


THE GREATEST LUMBER JOURNAL, published 
weekly, goes everywhere and reaches the very people 
you want to reach. 

GOOD RESULTS. 

A single clearing house for the whole world. Such 
an institution is in active operation at the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMRERMAN. In fact, it is the AmER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN itself. Those desirous of employ- 
ment and others seeking employees, here make known 
their respective wants and are brought into touch 
with each other. 


The number and variety of the wants thus an- 
nounced and supplied through the medium of the 
classified ads in the LUMBERMAN is really remarkable. 
Not less so is the vast number of replies handled 
dailv: hardly a day passes without telegrams being 
received, usually from firms asking to be placed in 
communication with advertisers whose ads have been 
noted in the LUMBERMAN, 


There always are buyers in the market for timber, 
lumber and shingles, as well as those desirous of sell- 
ing: sellers of second-hand machinery and those in 
need of such equipment. To all these the columns of 
the LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 


AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


























WANTED-—TO BUY CHEAP FOR CASH 
1 Second-hand two Saw Trimmer 6 to 16’. 
1 Second-hand Self Feed Rip Saw. 
1 Electric Motor to run above machines. 
BUSKIRK-RUTLEDGE LUMBER CO., Lexington, Ky. 


SAW MILL—FOR SALE. 
Consisting of an 8 ft. band mill with a band resaw. Com- 
plete outfit in excellent running order. 
Address “B. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER WITH (5 YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
Experienced and employed desires change. Young, sober and 
know the hardwood business from woods to finished product. 
Correspondence sone) 

Address . 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED 
Experienced window glazer eer. Chicago rate piece 
work ee Steady work for good m 
NORWOOD SASH & DOOR "CO, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE-—STORM WINDOW VENTILATOR 
Patented Aug. 4th, '14. Outright or royalties write for 


copy etc. 
ANTON HOERSCH, P. O. Box 38, Aniwa, Wis. 


WHY USE COUPON BOOKS 
In the Commissary? Because they save time and eliminate 
errors and disputes. Send for samples, catalog, prices and 
full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SILO STAVES 
Who sell lumber direct to the retail dealer can get the best 
hunch 2¢ ever bought by enclosing their name and address 
in an envelope and sending to the 
SILVER MFG. CO., Salem, Ohio. 


5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS $13.75 
Samples upon request. THE ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—DOGS. 
Address “DOGS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF TIMBER. 
There is no better medium published than the AMBRICAN 

LuMBFRMAN for bringing the buyers and sellers of timber land 

together. Your ad in this ee would be a business 

bringer. Don’t wait but advertise n 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 







































































